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The Old-Time Iron Treasure Chest 


An Interesting One Recently Discovered in’ 


Philadelphia — Research Throws 


Light on 


Contemporary Methods of Iron Manufacture 


BY ALEXANDER E. 


, the care of valuables, such 

as specie, gold and silver plate, jewels, deeds, 

wills and precious articles of various kinds, caused 

much anxiety at times to their owners from the fedr 
of robbers and danger of fires. 

When persons of 
wealth started upon 
long journeys in 
olden days, either by 
land or sea, the care 
of their gold and sil- 
ver money and other 
valuables was indeed 
a serious matter; the 
anxieties of travel 
were greatly en- 

hanced by the diffi- 
culty of insuring 
safe transportation 
of such treasures. 

This caused a 
great demand for 
the making of 
“strong boxes,” as 
they were called, the 
predecessors of our 
modern burglar and 
fireproof safes. 
These boxes, also 
called “treasure 
chests” (French 
“eoffres”) resembled 
small-sized trunks in 
shape. They were 
sometimes made of 
heavy plates of 
wrought iron, welded 
together and reinforced with many broad bands of 
iron, crossing and recrossing, securely fastened with 
scores of round-knobbed rivets; they had strong, 
twisted iron handles and two men were needed to 
lift one of these boxes even when empty, and when 
filled with coins, jewels and silverware, four strong 
men were needed to handle them. 

Great ingenuity was displayed in the design and 
construction of the locks, which were massive and 
complicated. The huge keys were forged by hand 
from wrought iron and often weighed 30 or 40 times 
more than a modern Yale lock key. Highly skilled 
artisans, or workers in metals, produced these hand- 


N ancient times, before the days of banks and 
afe-deposit vaults 


The Old Treas 





ure Chest Re 
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wrought treasure chests, and even though such labor 
in those days was comparatively cheap the cost of 
these boxes was considerable. 

Very recently, while strolling through an out-of- 
the-way and rather unattractive section of Phila- 
delphia, along a street lined with dingy shops dis- 
playing cast-off gar- 
ments, half - worn 
shoes and old furni- 
ture for sale, the 
writer’s attention 
was attracted by no- 
ticing on the side- 
walk an unmistaka- 
bly genuine treasure 
chest such as we 
have just described. 
The strong box was 
very rusty and bore 
evidence of having 
been buried for a 
long time in the 
ground. The pro- 
prietor of the little 
second - hand furni- 
ture shop proved 
to be an intelligent 
young man, a mo- 
torman doing night 
work and adding to 
his income by buy- 
ing up old furniture, 
which his wife sells. 
The story he told re- 
garding the box was 
quite interesting and 
will be given in his 
own words as nearly 


Found in P! 


He said: 


I heard the other day that a very old lady living in 
the northwestern part of this city was breaking up 
housekeeping and was selling all of her possessions. 
When I went to the house the old lady was seated be- 
side this iron chest, busily engaged in tearing up let- 
ters and papers with which the box had apparently 
been filled. She had destroyed all save one old news- 
paper in the bottom of the chest, which I fortunately 
secured. She told me she was the last of her tribe and 
meant to leave nothing behind her, and that she knew 
that the box had been in their possession for much 
more than a century. I bought the bex and brought 
it here not half an hour ago. The old newspaper, dated 


as may be possible. 
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The Title Page of An Old Book on Converting Iron into Steel and on the Art 


of Making Cast Iron 


July 10, 1805, is still in the box, and |] 
suppose you might like to see the inside 
of the chest. 

The young man then produced a 
massive iron key and suggested to the 
writer that he try to discover how to 
unlock the chest. There is an orna- 
mental “escutcheon” on the front, with 
a large keyhole in the center, into 
which he inserted the key, but it soon 
became evident that this was merely 
a sham intended to deceive any thief 
who might have surreptitiously ob- 
tained possession of the key. There 

yas no connection with the lock here. 

After careful examination it was 
noticed that a slot had been cut in one 
of the bands on the top of the chest 
3 in. long by 1 in. wide, and a piece 
of iron was carefully mitered or fitted 
into the opening. There was a large 
round rivet in the middle of the in- 
serted piece, and a little notch was cut 
on the underside of the rivet; by in- 
serting the fingernail in this notch and 
pulling gently, the piece sprang up, 
having been held down by a spring, 
and it could then be swung around re- 
vealing the true keyhole. On insert- 
ing the key, and giving it a half turn, 
five bolts, which are operated inde- 
pendently of each other by strong 
springs, shot back, permitting the lid 
to be raised. 

The lock is an elaborate piece of 
mechanism, occupying the entire un- 
derneath side of the top of the chest, 


It has the autograph of “B 


One of the 


Franklin” 


Illustrations from 
Herbert 
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and it is in a perfect state of preser- 
vation. It is covered with a perfo- 
rated metal plate, apparently coated 
originally with silver, and having en- 
graved upon it two winged dragons 
with forked tails, possibly armorial 
bearings. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the exterior of the chest is badly 
rusted the interior is quite free from 
corrosion. 

Since its discovery and purchase 
by the writer this old iron chest has 
been critically examined by scores of 
mechanics, skilled workers in iron 
and steel, and one and all unite in 
praise of the skill shown in its manu- 
facture, entirely by hand work, as well 
as of the ingenuity displayed in the 
design and construction of the great 
lock and key. Counting two padlocks, 
there were actually three different 
locks and nine separate fastenings on 
the chest. It is truly remarkable that 
after certainly more than a century, 
and probably more than two centuries, 
of use and exposure, the lock should 
be in as perfect condition to-day as 
when first made. This speaks volumes 
for the care and skill of the artisans 
who fashioned it so long, long ago. 

Eventually the old strongbox may 
find a resting place in a museum, but 
in the meantime it will serve as a 
woodbox for the open fireplace in the 
writer’s library. 

Several inquiries have come to the 
writer since he prepared a brief ac- 
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count of the discovery of this “coffer” 
for a Philadelphia newspaper, asking 
further particulars, and the editor of 
THE IRON AGE has requested more de- 
tails, “indicating how it was made, the 
character of the material,” etc. 

' The answer to these questions re- 
quired considerable antiquarian re- 
search, which, for a time, seemed al- 
most like searching for a needle in a 
haystack, but it has, nevertheless, 
proved successful in finding some in- 
teresting data relating to the state of 
the art of iron manufacture and metal- 
working in general, and the produc- 
tion by handcraft of treasure chests 
in particular at or near the time it is 
thought that this coffer was made. 

Searching in several public and 
private libraries, the writer fortu- 
nately found a number of rare and val- 
uable old books on arts and sciences 
on the shelves of the Franklin Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, which are probably 
but little known to the engineering 
profession or to the public at large. 
One of these books, having the auto- 
graph “B. Franklin,” in his familiar 
handwriting, is considered so precious, 
partly on this account, that it is al- 
ways kept locked in a fireproof safe. 
A photographic reproduction of the 
title page is presented in one of the 
illustrations, as well as one of the cop- 
per plates illustrative of the manner 
of making keys, similar to the one be- 
longing to the old chest. A Copper Plate from an Ancient Book which Shows the vartow Part 


an Old Chest, Similar to the One Just Discover 


eet A 





It may probably surprise the read- 
ers of this article, as it certainly did 
the writer, to learn that a magnificent 
folio volume, a translation of the first 
Latin edition, 1556, of 
DE RE METALLICO by GEORGIUS AGRICOLA 
containing hundreds of footnotes and 
cross references, revealing a_ vast 
amount of scholarly research, was pub- 
lished in London in 1912, by Herbert 
C. Hoover and Lou H. Hoover. Since 
that time Mr. Hoover has attained 
world-wide celebrity for his philan- 
thropic work in Belgium and in this 
country, exhibiting a genius for or- 
ganization that is not usually looked 
for in a classical scholar. 

Two other illustrations are photo- 
graphic reproductions of two of the 
original illustrations from Agricola’s 
great work. Another monumental 
work consulted, from which the last 
illustration was taken, is an Encyclo 
pedia of Arts and Sciences, in 34 large 
volumes, in the French language, the 
first volume bearing the date 1751. 

Twenty-two of these volumes are 
text and 17 are splendid copper-plate 
engravings. The lack of an in 
dex, however, necessitated searching 
through all of these volumes, but the 
writer was finally rewarded by finding 
a chapter on ‘“‘Coffres”’ or iron treasure 
chests, and several plates showing not 
only the construction of a coffer, with 
its elaborate lock, occupying the whole 
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of various details, but also plates showing padlocks 
and a great variety of keys, handles and escutcheons 
made for these strongboxes. 

Still other illustrations show the old methods 
of laminating iron bars, bands and plates, forging 
rivets, angle irons, ete. The elaborate title page 
states that this encyclopedia of the arts and sci- 
ences has been prepared by a coterie of men of 
letters, and has been arranged in order and pub- 
lished with- the approbation and privilege of the 
king by M. Diderot of the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences of Paris, and a long list of other learned 
societies. The mathematical portion is by D. Alem- 
bert, also a mem- 
ber of numerous 
societies. The 
date is MDCCLI. 

The monumen- 
tal work of Geor- 
gius Agricola was 
translated into 
several languages 
years ago, but 
nothing approach- 
ing the complete- 
ness and doubtless 


accuracy of the 
Hoovers’ superb 
production has 


heretofore 
appeared. A copy 
of the title page 
will serve to give 
the reader some 
idea of the scope" 
of the original 
work and of the 
labor of love of 
the erudite trans- 
lators, but of 
course this does 
not show the 
really splendid 
book work, typog- 
raphy, paper and 
binding of this 
edition de luxe, 
which should be 
found in every 
important library. 
Details of Locksmithing Lock of 
Fig. 113, strong coffer with lock; 
fered head; B, the heel; C, 
bolt nabs of lock; Fig. 117, 
the knees; Fig 
Fig. 122, the key, and Fig. 123, 


details are from a page in an 
volumes, the 


Georgius Agricola 


De Re Metallica 


Translated from 
the first Latin edi- 
tion of 1556 with 
Biographical Introduction, Annotations and Appen- 
dices upon the Development of Mining Methods, Metal- 
lurgical Processes, Geology, Mineralogy and Mining 
Law from the earliest times to the 16th century 


By 
HERBERT CLARK HOOVER 


A.B. Stanford University, Member American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers, Societé des Ingenieurs Civil 
de France, American Institute of Civil Engineers, 
Fellow of Royal Geographical Society, etc., ete. 


And 


(MRS.) LOU HENRY HOOVER 


A.B. Stanford University, Member American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, National Geo- 
graphical Society, Royal Scottish Geographical Society, 
etc., ete. 
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Published for the Translators by 
The Mining Magazine, 
Salisbury House, London, E.C. 
LOI. 


The following excerpt from the Hoover transla- 
tion will suffice to show clearly the primitive method 
of reducing iron ore to regulus or the metallic form 
in the sixteenth century, and, incidentally, it is in- 
teresting to observe that gas masks were used even 
at that day: 


Very good iron ore is smelted in a furnace almost 
like the cupellation furnace. The hearth is 3% ft. 
high and 5 ft. long 
and wide; in the 
center of it is a 
crucible 1 ft. deep 
and 1% ft. wide, 
but it may be 
deeper or shallow- 
er, wider or nar- 
rower, according to 
whether more or 
less ore is to be 
made into iron, A 
certain quantity of 
iron ore is given to 
the master, out of 
which he may smelt 
either much or lit- 
tle iron. He, being 
about to expend his 
skill and labor on 


‘this matter, first 
throws charcoal 
into the crucible 


and sprinkles over 
it an iron shovelful 
of crushed iron ore 
mixed with  un- 
slacked lime. Then 
he repeatedly 
throws on charcoal 
and sprinkles it 
with ore, and con- 
tinues this until he 
has slowly built up 
a heap; it melts 
when the charcoal 


has been kindled 
and the fire vio- 
lently stimulated 


by the blast of the 
bellows, which are 
skilfully fixed in a 
pipe. He is able to 
complete this work 
sometimes in eight 
hours, sometimes in 
ten and again some- 
times in twelve. 

In order that'the heat of the fire should not burn 
his face, he covers it entirely with a cap, in which, 
however, there kre holes through which he may see 
and breathe. At the side of the hearth is a bar which 
he raises as often as is necessary, when the bellows 
blow too violent a blast, or when he adds more ore and 
charcoal. 

He also uses the bar to draw off the slags or to 
open or close the gates of the sluice through which the 
waters flow down on the wheel which turns the axle 
that compresses the bellows. In this sensible way 
iron is smelted out and a mass weighing two or three 
centumpondia may be made, providing the iron ore is 
rich. When this is done the master opens the slag-vent 
with the tapping bar and when it has all run out 
he allows the iron mass to cool. Afterward he and 
his assistant stir the iron with the bar and then, in 
order to chip off the slags which had until then ad- 
hered to it and to condense and flatten it, they take it 
down from the furnace to the floor and beat it with 


Coffer Having Twelve Bolts 
114, one of the bolts. A-A, cham- 
Figs. 115-116, hold-fasts on 
Figs. 120-121, staple and clutch: 
These 
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large wooden mallets having slender handles 5 ft. long. 
Thereupon it is immediately placed upon the anvil and 
repeatedly beaten by the large iron hammer that is 
raised by the cams of an axle turned by a water wheel. 
Not long afterward it is taken up with tongs and 
placed under the same hammer and cut up with a sharp 
iron into four, five or six pieces, according to whether 
it is large or small. These pieces, after they have been 
re-heated in the blacksmiths’ forge and again placed on 
the anvil, are shaped by the smith into square bars or 
into ploughshares or tyres, but mainly into bars. 
Four, six or eight of these bars weigh one-fifth of a 
centumpondium, and from these they make various 
implements. During the blows from the hammer by 
which it is shaped by the smith a youth pours water 
with a ladle onto the glowing iron, and this is why 
the blows make such a loud sound that they may be 
heard a long distance from the works. The masses, 
if they remain and settle in the crucible of the furnace 
in which the iron is smelted, become hard iron which 
can only be hammered with difficulty. From these they 
make the iron-shod heads for the stamps and such like 
very hard articles. 


In an explanatory footnote the authors say that 
in the description of iron making we have three 
processes described, the first. being the direct reduc- 
tion of malleable iron from the ore, the second the 
transition stage then in progress from the direct to 
the indirect method by way of cast iron; the third 
a method of making steel by cementation. The first 
method is that of primitive iron workers of all 
times and all races, and requires little comment. 

A pasty mass was produced which was subse- 
quently hammered to make it exude the slag, the 
hammered mass being the ancient bloom. The sec- 
ond process is of considerable interest, for it marks 
one of the earliest descriptions of working iron in 
a furnace similar to a blast furnace, but much wider 
and higher. This original German stiickofen or 
high bloomery furnace was used for making masses 
of wrought iron under essentially the same condi- 
tions as its progenitor the forge, only upon a large 
scale. 

With high temperatures, however, such a fur- 
nace would if desired, yield molten metal and thus 
the step to cast-iron as a preliminary to wrought 
iron became very easy and natural; in fact, Agricola 
mentions above that if the iron is-left to settle in 
the furnace it becomes hard. The making of malle- 
able iron by subsequent treatment of the cast iron— 
the indirect method—originated in about Agricola’s 
time and marks the beginning of one of those subtle 
economic currents, destined to have the widest bear- 
ing upon civilization. 

With regard to the history of treasure chests, 
the Encyclopedia Britannica states that, “Although 
it is practically certain that boxes or coffers, pro- 
vided with locks, must have followed closely on the 
development of locks and have been in use in an- 
cient Egypt, no examples remain of earlier date 
than the Middle Ages. The earliest examples extant 
were constructed of hard wood banded with ham- 
mered iron and subsequent development took place 
rather on artistic than on practical lines up to the 
time of the introduction of boxes entirely of iron. 
On the continent of Europe the iron box was de- 
veloped to a very high standard of artistic beauty 
and craftsmanship, but with no real increase in 
security. 

Several specimens of these coffers, supposed to 
be of 17th century workmanship, are preserved in 
the museum at Marlborough House. Cast-iron 
chests seem to have been made in various parts of 
Great Britain in the early part of the 19th century, 
but the use of wrought iron was probably confined 
to London until 1820 or thereabouts, when the trade 
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spread to Wolverhampton. 


says: 


Nelson’s Encyclopedia 


German and Flemish chests were constructed of 
small iron plates, riveted together by overlapping bands 
of iron, and their lids were fastened down by staples 
and padlocks; the inside of the lid was covered with 
spring bolts shooting out in all directions and worked 
by means of bell cranks, levers and rods from a central 
lock having a box of wards. 

The most elaborate book in the English language 
upon this special subject is entitled: 


ANCIENT COFFERS AND CUPBOARDS—Their 
History and Description from the Earliest Times to 
the Middle of the Sixteenth Century. By Fred Roe. 


The author says: 


Two ancient and exceedingly interesting specimens 
of the iron-bound strong box remain in the chapel of 
the Pyx at Westminster. This chapel, the ancient 
treasury of England’s kings, is little known, and access 
is even now jealously guarded. At the beginning of 
the fourteenth century while Edward the Lion was 
busy hammering the Scots, a strange and mysterious 
robbery caused the translation of the royal treasury to 
a more secure place. One hundred thousand pounds 
in English money alone is said to have disappeared, 
besides jewelry and plate. The theft to this day remains 
a mystery. 

The treasure chest in Pyx chapel said to have 


. 


belonged to Edward III is fitted with triangular 


handles on back and front, and at the ends are 
rings depending from movable bars. When re- 


quired for purpose of transport, a pole would be 
passed through these rings and the coffer would be 
slung across the backs of two mules. “This attach- 
ment is really an early feature, and may be seen 
on an undoubted thirteenth-century coffer in the 
Museum of Ypres.” 

The chest shown in the photograph is constructed 
of an exceedingly strong wrought-iron framework 
with wrought-iron plates riveted thereto, apparently 
two or more plates superimposed, reinforced with 
broad bands of iron, neatly pressed, and there are 
220 large and small rivets visible, but there are 
more rivets that could be seen only by taking the 
box apart. 

The steel of the springs is of very excellent ma- 
terial, combining strength and elasticity to an un- 
usual degree. No name has been found engraved 
upon the ornamental plate covering the lock, and it 
is not possible to fix the precise date of its manufac- 
ture, but other similar treasure chests, having pre- 
cisely the same form of lock and ornamentation 
closely resembling this one, are still preserved which 
are classified as “Elizabethan treasure chests,” dat- 
ing back to about 350 years ago, and it would seem 
probable, therefore, that this old box belongs to the 
same period. 


The Canadian Government has decided for the pres 
ent and until further notice to permit under license the 
free export of the metals molybdenum and tungsten, 
their ores, concentrates, alloys and chemical salts to 
approved consignees in the United States and France. 
This will relieve the situation that has been considered 
somewhat oppressive to Canadian producers. Since an 
embargo was placed on the export of these metals the 
market for the Canadian production has been confined 
very largely to purchases made on account of the Brit- 
ish Government at fixed prices. These fixed prices have 
been lower, at times considerably lower, than the open 
market prices offered in the United States and France. 
The requirements of the British Government are being 
met and the Canadian producers will now be permitted 
to take full advantage of the open markets in the United 
States and France. 








The Industrial Disintegration of Russia 


An American Engineer’s Personal Ob- 


servations 


After Famine, Will Come 


Restoration Under Allies’ Financing 


BY STERLING H. BUNNELL 


which hide the internal and domestic affairs 

of Russia there has been going On a most as- 
tonishing process of disorganization. It was not 
through any insidious plot of socialists or anarch- 
ists that present conditions were brought about; 
on the contrary, the same disastrous result might 
follow a general strike such as has been used re- 
peatedly by extremist unions among English and 
American laborers. When a workman through bad 
health, laziness or drink begins to lose his interest 
in his work, he starts for himself and his fortunes 
a process which, if unchecked, will in a year or two 
reduce him to the rank of a “down-and-out.” This 
process is now far advanced in Russia, and we 
might well fear the future influence of a huge horde 
of barbarians but for the fact that powerful counter 
influences are already apparent in the Russian’s 
natural patience under difficulties, his love of order, 
and his degree of civilization, by no means inferior 
to our own. Every Russian, from least to great- 
est, excepting only a small fraction of extremists 
of the extreme, is sick to death of the condition to 
which his country and his friends have sunk be- 
cause of abandoning fixed habits of work. At any 
moment a real leader may appear, with strength of 
character enough to inspire confidence and faith, 
and the restoration of Russian industry will begin 
and proceed rapidly. Meanwhile, it will be inter- 
esting to trace the course of events by which a 
great nation producing a surplus of goods for ex- 
port was reduced to a disorganized country of in- 
dividuals, each subsisting almost by his unaided 
efforts, like a tribe of nomads in tents. 


B mien the dust clouds of political revolution 


A Workers’ Riot at the Start 

The Russian revolution was precipitated by the 
general lack of food for the working classes in the 
city of Petrograd. The governmental structure fell 
like a heuse of cards before a puff of wind. The 
police, together with many officers of army and 
navy, paid with their lives for the severity and 
cruelty of the old system to which they had be- 
longed. A_ peaceful demonstration intended to 
induce the government to provide food for 
the people turned suddenly into an armed at- 
tack on those who would have repressed it, 
and resulted in the complete destruction of the 
government; but it failed of its original pur- 
pose of providing food. Some stocks of grain 
were found, but not in sufficient quantity to 
satisfy the popular need. The workers of Petro- 
grad, Moscow and the other large cities, who al- 
ready received wages much larger than before the 
war, could not spend all their earnings for food and 
clothing because there was not enough of either to 
be had at any price. . Therefore, they felt no pres- 
sure keeping them at work, and deserted their jobs 
freely to talk things over, elect committees and 
formulate. demands for shorter working hours as 
well as higher wages. 

*Mr. Bunnell recently returned from a year's tour of the 
world in the interest of R. Martens & Co., New York, of 
which he is chief engineer He spent considerablé time in 


Russia and made a careful study of industrial and trade 
conditions there 


The first demands of the workingmen were 
freely granted by the employers. Every one knew 
that the Russian workmen had been underpaid in 
former years, and all felt the common pressure of 
the high cost of living in the war time. But the 
ease with which the first concessions were secured 
emboldened the workmen to strike for more. At the 
same time, those whose pay was first increased 
bought goods from the already depleted stocks in 
the shops and so further decreased the amount of 
goods on sale, and the shopkeepers naturally marked 
up the prices on what remained. The effect of 
raising wages was therefore to increase prices and 
reduce the quantity of goods on hand. Strikes ac- 
cordingly multiplied and the eight-hour day being 
quickly secured, wage increases up to 400 per cent 
in some instances were demanded, in the endeavor 
to make the day’s wage-rate cover the market price 
of the family supplies. The inevitable result was 
o exhaust the stocks of goods for sale, and ta 
tempt the werkman to lay off one, two or more days 
in the week rather than work for more money than 
he could spend. 


Production Everywhere Decreased 


Between shorter hours, lost working days and 
general indifference of the man to his job, the out- 
put of every institution in the country decreased 
rapidly. Miners took out less coal and ore; railroad 
hands made less mileage, destroyed cars and loco- 
motives in careless wrecks, and wasted time in mak- 
ing repairs; factory hands wasted materials and 
abused machinery, and the peasants ceased to cut 
firewood for the cities to use in the coming winter. 
As the summer advanced prices of vegetables and 
fruit were found to be so high that a man could 
make more money by bringing in a basketful of 
produce and selling it on the sidewalk than he could 
formerly make by bringing in a wagon-load; and 
so peddling in small quantities became the rule, and 
there was no incentive to supply adequate amounts 
to the city workers. In the growing disorganiza- 
tion of trade, staples like milk, butter and bread 
often failed for a day or two, and gradually tea, 
coffee, sugar and cigarettes disappeared from stock 
and could be had only occasionally. It was only 
necessary to put a sign in a window stating that a 
limited quantity would be permitted to each pur- 
chaser in order to collect a long queue of. buyers 
who would stand in line for hours to buy the maxi- 
mum. 

The difficulties of daily life were increased by 
the destruction of all discipline in the army. The 
soldiers quartered in the cities shared with the 
army in the field the socialistic right to depose or 
elect their officers and obey or disobey them at 
pleasure. Consequently drill was abandoned, order 
and routine were at an end, and the men walked 
the streets by day or night as they pleased. Some 
amused themselves riding on the street cars without 
paying fare, displacing paying passengers: It was 
estimated in Moscow that 60 per cent of the pas- 
sengers were such soldiers. Others took places in 
queues and bought citizens’ shares of whatever was 
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for sale and then peddled the goods to civilians at 
a large profit. Others again hung around the rail- 
road stations and carried passengers’ baggage as 
porters, with the advantage of being able to steal 
handbags easily and disappear without trace among 
the crowd of uniformed men. There was no white 
flour in the market; but it could be bought from a 
soldier, and so could sugar and everything else 
which could be stolen from the military stores. 


“Comrade” Committees Replace Experience 


Groups and committees multiplied everywhere. 
The first provisional government had been composed 
of men of experience in national affairs, but it was 
soon forced out and replaced by “comrades” of the 
socialistic groups, each subject to instant recall if 
he expressed any positive personal opinion. None 
of the “comrades” dared take a firm stand on any 
matter. The power passed from the provisional 
government into the hands of the committees of 
soldiers, workmen and peasants, whose member- 
ship, it was carefully explained, “were ‘not (as 
falsely alleged) limited to those who could read and 
write.” 

The most aggressive members of the committees 
were naturally those who stood for the unlimited 
right of the individual to seize what he considered 
to be his share of the world’s goods. Naturally, 
the confirmed criminals who were liberated along 
with the political prisoners in the first days of the 
revolution joined with the extreme individualists, 
took up arms and proceeded to march and make 
speeches with the anarchist crowds by day, and 
rob people and houses by night. In the theory 
that all men were well-meaning brothers (except 
the capitalists), it was impossible to separate the 
criminals -from the others. A large group of these 
people seized and held for several months a country 
house near Petrograd and defied the orders of the 
provisional government to vacate the premises. 
When the government finally plucked up courage to 
send soldiers and enforce its demands, a count by 
one of the old experienced police officers disclosed 
the fact that over half of the men arrested at the 
country house were convicts who had been sen- 
tenced to long terms in prison for all sorts of 
crimes and violence. 


Prices and Wages Go Soaring 


From the date of the revolution the financial 
condition of Russia steadily grew worse. in the 
excitement over schemes for dividing among the 
peasants the crown lands, or the lands of all owners 
of large estates, or all property of foreign citizens, 


etc., etc., the government had no time to devise 


systems of taxation or collect revenue for its needs. 
Instead, the printing presses were kept running 
day and night, printing paper money of all de- 
nominations in enormous quantities, with which 
the government paid its bills. Six months ago it 
was stated that the volume of paper money had 
reached twenty times the gold reserve; and much 
more paper has been issued since.’ Naturally, the 
value of the currency decreased and prices rose. 
Wages, however, were easily forced up bv strikes, 
or by mere threats to strike. In the endeavor to 
check the fall of the rouble, the government forbade 
the payment of money -to foreign banks by ex- 
change transactions, so that drafts for goods on the 
way to Russia could not be met; and finally pro- 
hibited imports of all kinds except under permits, 
which were extremely hard to obtain. The effect, 
as is always the case when arbitrary restrictions 
.are placed on trade, was to increase the tendency 
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which it was hoped to diminish. The demand for 
imports was so extreme that the laws were evaded, 
but the price of exchange transactions rose with 
the risk of doing illegal business, until the rouble 
fell to a value of seven cents; and it is still falling. 
At this rate, nothing but food stuffs and clothing 
could be sold, for these necessities must be had at 
any price. 


Middle Men Abolished, Grain Rots 


We know Russia as an agricultural country, 
normally producing a large surplus of grain and 
animal products, besides minerals. It was astound- 
ing to find the provisional government filling the 
newspapers with appeals for food for the army and 
the cities. Here again a monkey wrench had been 
thrown into the mechanism of trade. Some of the 
peasants had failed to plant their land, or to culti- 
vate their crops, with the idea that they were about 
to be given vast tracts of better ground in the gen- 
eral division of wealth, but most of the farmers had 
proceeded as usual] from force of habit. The social- 
ist government had proclaimed the grain merchant 
a “middleman,” grinding the poor by usurious 
profits, and legislated him out of business by fix- 
ing a high price for grain, to be paid direct to the 
peasant by the government. But the impractical 
men at the head quite overlooked the fact that the 
middleman was the active link between the grain 
field and the mill. The peasants cut and stacked 
their grain as usual; but no one came to look at the 
grain, thrash it, direct when and where it should 
be delivered by wagon, and pay for it. The peas- 
ants had no barns in which to store the crops, and 
so large quantities of grain lay in the fields to rot, 
while thousands of soldiers and civilians within a 

w miles went hungry. 


Industry Disintegrates 


In this way the entire industrial structure of 
Russia gradually disintegrated. Factories worked 
up their stock and closed; owners of plants paid out 
their last rouble in meeting exorbitant demands for 
increased wages, and then the men had to go home. 
Some works attempted to close earlier, but were 
ordered to continue operations and so ran till the 
money was gone. In many instances the workmen 
seized the factories from owners willing or unwill- 
ing. The course in such cases was frequently to 
sell out everything on hand for what it would bring 
and divide up the proceeds. It was stated last sum- 
mer that the wastage on railroads was such that half 
the rolling stock had disappeared from the lines 
during the previous twelve months. A 
shrinkage could be observed everywhere. Stores 
were sold out down to the last shelf. About the 
only goods left were those displayed as samples in 
the windows, and these were not for sale. For 
months the nation had been producing less than it 
consumed, and the inevitable result had 


pass, 


similar 


come to 


The reversal of the process cannot he long de 
laved. As soon as the Russians begin to work in 
dustriously affairs will begin to mend. They will 
hardly think this out for themselves and consciously 
start to make things better; but rather, cold and 
hunger will force men and women into begging any 
kind of work for any pittance so that they can buy 

bit of food. With production beginning in ex- 
cess of consumption. conditions will improve. La- 
bor will be available to move the goods awaiting 
export, and in return for these imports will be sent 
from other countries. Habits of industry will as- 
sert themselves, and the industries of the nation 
will be resumed. 
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Allies Must Re-Finance Russia 


Undoubtedly, Russia must come to the Allies for 
further loans to use in re-stocking the country. 
Such loans cannot be refused, because the invest- 
ments of the Allies in Russia are already too great 
to be abandoned. The position is precisely the same 
as that when an investment has been made in a 
factory which has since got into difficulties and 
must be re-financed or wound up for a heavy loss. 
Whatever the sentiment of the individuals at pres- 
ent claiming to speak for Russia, the nation can- 
not exist without clothes and shoes, tea, tools and 
machinery, and must buy these in Allied markets 
on Allied terms, because the German shopkeepers 
are not in position to furnish the quantities needed. 
For the moment business with Russia is virtually 
at a halt. When the dreamers and talkers are ex- 
hausted with the effort to live on promises and de- 
cide to go to work, business will be resumed on a 
scale beyond anything ever recorded. 


New Priority Rules 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 29.—Some important reforms in 
the issuance of priority orders for the movement of 
material are about to be put in force by the War 
Industries Board. While the changes have been in 
contemplation for several weeks, the board now regards 
them as especially timely in view of the railroad conges- 
tion, the industrial shutdowns and the extraordinary 
efforts now being made to supply the shipyards of the 
country and the American forces in France. 

When the system of issuing priority orders was first 
adopted, the subject was very conservatively handled, 
but as time passed and the necessity for speeding up 
war preparations became more insistent, the require- 
ments were gradually relaxed until priority orders have 
become so numerous as largely to defeat the purpose 
for which the system was adopted. It is obvious that 
it is a simple matter by giving preference indiscrimi- 
nately to orders for material, transportation, etc., to 
produce a condition in which such preference means 
nothing at all. The War Industries Board has decided, 
therefore, to prescribe more stringent regulations and 
especially to require applications for priority orders 
to furnish more information concerning their needs 
in order that the board may more intelligently judge of 
the necessity for the desired order. 

The board within a few days will issue a new 
priority circular to be known as Priority Circular No. 
3, which will contain additional general information 
about the priority system and which will be forwaded 
upon application to the Council of National Defense. 


British Munitions Output Growing 


According to the London Times, the British output 
of munitions is constantly on the increase. Nearly 10,- 
000 workshops in Great Britain are now producing 
munitions of war. Of these 5000 are establishments 
controlled by the Ministry of Munitions, and 150 are 
national factories. The output of material of all kinds 
is on an immense scale, but the limit has not been 
reached. The erection of four new national factories 
at a cost of over $10,000,000 has just been sanctioned 
and extensions are being carried out in many areas. 
Existing workshops are being enlarged; a new fac- 
tory is being built for the readaptation of old boxes 
and packing cases from the battlefields; aircraft and 
instructional factories are being established, and al- 
most every week there are demands for other variet « 
of building subsidiary to the production of munitions. 


The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio, has placed in 
operation two of its ten new sheet mills, increasing its 
production about 16,000 tons annually, and expects to 
have the remaining eight mills ready for operation in 
about 60 days. 
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OUR FERROMANGANESE OUTPUT 


That for 1917 Exceeded All Records—Available 
Supplies—Spiegeleisen Output Less 


HE output of standard ferromanganese in the 

United States in 1917 exceeded all records. It was 
257,834 gross tons or nearly 50,000 tons in excess of 
the previous high record of 208,389 tons made in 1916. 
It is twice the output of 1912, when it was 125,378 tons. 
The following table, based on the monthly blast fur- 
nace reports of THE IRON AGE, gives the output of 
ferromanganese and spiegeleisen in the United States 
in the past 6 years: 


Ke omanganese and Spiegeleisen Output in the United States 
Gross Tons . 

Fe Tro- Spiegel- Average 

manganese eisen Total per Month 
1917 257,834 188,852 446,686 37,222 
1916 2ZOS 389 197,518 405,807 33.817 
1915 146,542 93,282 239,824 19,985 
1914 106,083 100,365 206,448 17.204 
1913 119.49 126,081 245.576 20.464 
912 125,378 119,506 244,884 20,407 


While the expansion in 1917 was not as great as 
that in 1916) it was creditably large. The shrinkage 
in the spiegeleisen output Was unexpected and while 
the decline is not large the total is twice that of 1915. 

Details of the production, imports and exports of 
ferromanganese for the first half of 1917 were pub- 
lished in THE IRON AGE Dec. 6, 1917. For the last half 


the following table shows the details as well as the 
average for the first half: 
Domestic Output, Imports and Exports of Ferromanganese in 
1917 Gross Tons 
Available 

Output Imports Exports Supply 
July ja ene 2,037 §29 24,991 
August 24,482 2,840 $53 25.357 
September 23,973 3.402 57 26,869 
October were 8 2,035 3,406 27,318 
November - 20,829 1,512 112 25,229 
December aay . 18,657 2,959 nee). eee 
Total . a3 . 138,481 14,785 : 4,657 
Total to July .. 119,353 30,596 
1917 total ‘ acl eee $5,381 4.657 
Monthly av., first half. 19,892 5,099 24,991 
Monthly av., last half. 23,080 2,464 776 25,230 
Monthly average in 1917 21,486 3,703 25,110 
Monthly average in 1916 18,641 7,577 pacar 
Monthly average in 1915 12,021 4,605 
Monthly average in 1913 9,958 10,672 
Monthly average in 1912 10,448 8,261 
o yr. av., 1910-14 S,280 8,399 

*Unofficial; other import figures official. 
+Not yet reported 


These figures show how the domestic output has 
been steadily climbing until in the last half of 1917 
the monthly output was almost double that for 1915 
and over twice that of 1912 which was the pre-war 
record. October was the banner month of 1917 with 
26,591 tons, since which time the output has decidedly 
declined. 

The striking and significant fact is the dwindling 
of the imports from England. In 1917 they were only 
at the rate of 3703 tons per month and had declined in 
the last half to 2450 tons per month. In 1913 these 
imports constituted one-half of the available supply of 
this important steel-making alloy but now they are only 
about one-sixth. 

Soon after the entrance of the United States into 
the war it was officially estimated that the steel indus- 
try of the country needed 28,000 tons per month of 
ferromanganese. The foregoing table shows an aver- 
age available supply for 1917 of 25,032 tons per month. 
In THE IRON AGE, Dec. 6, 1917, it was estimated that, 
based on a steel output in 1917 of 44,000,000 tons, the 
ferromanganese necessary would be 309,190 tons. Add- 
ing the 1917 production of 257,834 tons to the imports 
of 45,381 tons, we have a total available supply for 
the year of 303,215 tons. Allowing for the usual 


indiscretions in estimates of this character and the use 
of spiegeleisen as a partial substitute, the deficiency 
is not alarming. This is all the more: evident when it 
is recalled that the present rate of steel output is con- 
siderably below 44,000,000 tons per year. 
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New Static and Dynamic Balancing 
Machine 


Discussing recent developments in balancing appara- 
tus before the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers at its annual meeting in New York, Dec. 5,N. W. 





The Yielding Support at the Right Has Means for Adjust- 
ment of Its Period, as Likewise Has the Frame Itself 
The motor is of %-hp. capacity and operates the body, 
through a countershaft, by a rubber belt. The balancing 
clamp is seen on the extreme right of the crankshaft. The 
oscillatians are read by means of ordinary Starrett dial 
gages, graduated in thousandths of an inch 


Akimoff, Harrison Building, Philadelphia, held that the 
accuracy with which dynamic unbalance can be corrected 
depends on the perfection with which static balance pre- 
viously has been established. Static unbalance, mani- 
fested as a couple tending to rotate the stationary body 
about its horizontal axis, he said is not easily or accu- 
rately determined by parallel ways, and for this reason 
he has extended some principles of his original balan- 
cing machine described in THE IRON AGE, April 20, 1916, 
to a new machine designed to measure both static and 
dynamic unbalance. 

A diagrammatic illustration of the principal features 
of the machine is shown, as is also a reproduced photo- 
graph of the machine itself. The unbalanced body is 
shown in the diagram as T and is rotated within the 
frame. The bearing C may either be locked, so that it 
acts like the rigid bearing B, or it may be allowed to float 
in a vertical plane, bringing into play springs opposing 
its deflection from the neutral position. The correcting 
centrifugal force is indicated by K. Brackets S may be 
adjusted to maintain the frame rigid or permit it te 
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Illustrating Principles of Static and Dynamic 
When clamps S are removed oscilla- 
indicate static unbalance. When the 
frame is held rigid oscillations of the body T indicate 
dynamic unbalance. K is adjusted in each case so that 
the oscillations cease 


Diagram 
Balancing Machine. 
tions of the frame 
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swing freely. When the frame is free and C is locked 
and the body rotated static uabaiance is indicated by os- 
cillations of the frame, which stop when the determin- 
ing force K counteracts the effects of unbalance. When 
the frame is held rigid and the bearing C is unlocked 
vertical vibrations of the rotating body indicate dynamic 
unbalance, dynamic unbalance being due to a couple 
vending to rotate the body about B as a pivot. 


Roll Type of Pulverizing Machine 


For grinding hard material the Excelsior Tool & 
Machine Co., East St. Louis, Ill., has brought out a roll 
type pulverizing machine. Material of a plastic forma- 
tion, it is pointed out, cannot be handled as it would 
have a tendency to clog the grinding plates, but iron 
and manganese ores, silica rock, coal, coke, or any ma- 
terial that can be ground by fracture can be pulverized. 

Three sets of rolls are provided. These rollers, which 
are either of the cylindrical or the fluted type, are held 
in place by four shafts 2 in. in diameter which in turn 
are held in position by cast steel spiders keyed to the 
main shaft. 

The design of the machine is such that not only the 
revolving force of the rotor, but the centrifugal force 
of each roller is utilized and all parts of the machine as 
well as the grate bars can be readily removed. The 
material is forced out through a grate surface in th> 
lower half of the housing and to use this space efficient- 
ly, the rollers overlap. 

The equipment of each machine includes a belt 
tightener and an extra pulley on the opposite side of 
the driving pulley. Both pulleys are interchangeable 
and can be used on either the right or the left side of 
the machine, the additional pulley, which is 10 in. in 
diameter with a 10-in. face, being intended for use as a 
drive for elevators, conveyors, etc., in connection with 
the finished product. In all, five sizes of the machines 
are built providing for different quantities of ground 





Either Fluted or Plain Cylindrical Rollers C 
Be Employed in a New Machi 
Hard Material of All 








material. The dimensions of the different sizes are the 
same, the machines being 48 in. long and 53 in high. 
The speed of operation is the same for all sizes, 500 
r.p.m. 





The L. S. Starrett Co., Athol, Mass., has issued a 
notice to employees setting forth a bonus distribution 
shortly after Jan. 1. Based upon the amount of wages 
paid to each employee during the past six months, end- 
ing Dec. 31, the company will give a bonus of 4 per 
cent to those who have been in its employ for one 
year or less; 6 per cent to those who have been con- 
tinuously in its employ for over one year and less than 
three years; 8 per cent to those of over three and less 
than five years’ standing, and 10 per cent to all em 
ployees who have been with the company continuously 
five years or over. The company makes the suggestion 
to those participating to invest the funds in Liberty 
bonds, war saving certificates or thrift stamps. 


The Industrial Commission of Wisconsin reported 
on Dec. 22 that during the last half of 1917, industrial 
accidents in Wisconsin workshops and factories showed 
a reduction of 14 per cent from the corresponding 
period of 1916. This is due to the special effort made 
by the commission to interest foremen and shop super- 
intendents in safety and sanitation work. 








The Grinding Wheel in the Foundry” 


Several Factors Contributing to Their 
Economical Use Including Selection, 


Mounting, 


Operation 


and. Speed 


BY W. T. MONTAGUE+ 


HE following’ factors contribute to the economical 
use of grinding wheels in the foundry, if they 


are understood and taken into consideration: 
A thorough understanding of the grinding whee iS a 
cutting tool 

2 The castings to be ground, with special reference t 
their size and shape, the physical properties of the metal, and 
the amount of grinding to be done 

3 The condition of the grinding machines This refers 
to weight and rigidity, solid foundations, adequate bearings 
ind proper lubricatior 

4 The speed of the grinding whee! This must be held 
within certain limits if proper cutting action and economy 
wheel consumption are to be obtained 

The+personal factor. 

6 Adequate records of wheel consumption if conditions 
warrant, industry and economy on the part of the workme: 
should be properly rewarded 

7 The use of the grinding wheel should be made safe by 
proper protection devices 

The composition of the vitrified grinding wheel, 


which type is almost always used for snagging cast- 
ings, is as simple as its manufacture is complex. It 
is made of abrasive grain, clay bond and water. Sub- 
sequent burning in a kiln and heat treatment vitrifies 
the bond and produces that quality termed “hardness.” 
The selection of abrasive material is almost entirely 
dependent upon the nature of the meta! to be ground. 
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Fig. 2—Range in Breaking 
Strength of Wheels of Vari- 


ous Grades 


Fig. 1 
Grinding 


-Breaking Strength of 


Wheels of 
Grades 


Various 


There have been developed for cutting the metals used 
in castings to-day two principal kinds of artificial abra- 
sive—the aluminous group and the carbide of silicon 
group. Included in the former are alundum, aloxite, 
boro-carbone, adamite and the like, and in the latter 
group crystolon, carborundum, carbolite, ete. Experi- 
ence has shown that for materials of high tensile 
strength, the aluminous abrasives prove the most ef- 
ficient. This means that the various kinds of steel, 
wrought iron and annealed malleable iron, automatically 
call for an abrasive such as alundum. On the other 
hand, crystolon is chosen for cast iron, including gray 
and chilled iron, unannealed malleable iron, brass, 
bronze, aluminum and copper, which are materials of 
comparatively low tensile strength. This distinction is 
clear cut and quite easy to remember. 


The Question of Grain Size 
The question of what size of grain to use is not 
*From a paper read at the annnual meeting of the Amer- 


ican Foundrymen’s Association at Boston 
+Norton Co., Worcester, Mass 


difficult to settle. The size of the wheel, amount of 
material to be removed, and the nature of the metal 
usually determine this. Finish is seldom a considera- 
tion and coarse grits are used. 

How hard to bond a grinding wheel is a point not 
so readily determined. The influencing factors are 
many, including: 


l Physical properties of the metal to be ground 
2 Shape and condition of the surface to be presented to 
face of the grinding wheel 

Speed of the grinding wheel. 
{ Condition of the grinding machine as 
stendiness of spindle. . 

+. Method of applying the work, that is 
ically or entirely by hand 


ine 


-) rigidity and 


whether mechan- 


“Grade” is used to designate the relative hardness 
of any given grinding wheel. By hardness, we do not 
in this instance refer to the hardness of the abrasive, 
which is fixed throughout any one wheel. We refer 
to the strength of the bond in retaining its grip on 
the cutting grains of the wheel. If the bond is of in- 
sufficient strength to hold the cutting particles in the 
face of the wheel until they have become dulled and 
worn from the cutting process, then the wheel is too 
“soft.” On the contrary, an excessively “hard” wheel 
is one where the bond retains the grit long after it has 
become dulled and is therefore practically useless. A 
grade is not an exact value or a definite point in the 
scale of hardness. It is a range between limits and 
all wheels which test within this range carry the same 
grade letter. 

One way to measure the strength of the bond is 
to revolve a grinding wheel at increasing speeds until 
it bursts. Knowing the bursting speed, the centrifugal 
force necessary to cause the bond to break down can 
be readily calculated. 

In order to obtain Fig. 1, a lot of wheels were 
speeded up to a point where the fiber stress, due to 
centrifugal force, exceeded the strength of the bond 
and breakage occurred. All of these wheels were of 
the same size, with the same grit, but of different de- 
grees of hardness. The grade J broke when the stress 
was 1650 pounds per square inch, the grade K at 1750 
pounds per square inch, and so on. Therefore, one 
might infer that all grade J wheels would burst when 
this same stress was reached. 


Grade Not an Exact Value 


Now consider Fig. 2 and let us see what really hap- 
pens when several wheels of supposedly the same grade 
are tested. We find that those that have been de- 
termined to be of grade J hardness will burst at 
stresses ranginng from 1600 to 1700 pounds per square 
inch, grade M at from 1880 to 1990 pounds per square 
inch and so on. In other words, a grade represents a 
range of values between definite limits. An under- 
standing of this point is most essential to the users 
of grinding wheels and will explain many seeming 
variations in grinding wheel action and life.’ 

Assume a certain snagging operation is being per- 
formed, whereby all the factors combine to bring a 
pressure against the grain on the face of the wheel 
which causes a stress represented by arrow C, Fig. 2. 
Bear in mind that this is a tangential or peripheral 
stress, so to speak, not a stress due to centrifugal 
force. The wheel whose bond has a strength repre- 
sented by arrow A will have a longer life than one rep- 
resented by arrow B. This last wheel will not be 
bonnded strong enough to withstand the grinding forces 
and will wear away quite rapidly, in fact, much more 
rapidly than the difference in strength or hardness 
would seem to warrant. This point has been developed 
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in detail because an understanding of it will eliminate 
many questions arising between the wheel manufac- 
turer and the wheel consumer. 

In order for a wheel to cut fast and free, it is neces- 
sary for it to wear—that is, for the bond to release 
those grains that have become dulled and _ useless. 
From this it is seen that the grain, which has to the 
greatest degree the physical property of hardness (we 
refer to mineralogical hardness), combined with sharp- 
ness, is the most efficient and will do the greatest 
amount of useful work before dulling. It is these very 
qualities that make alundum superior to the softer 
and more impure abrasive, emery, which dulls rapidly 
under cutting pressures. 

A set of experiments recently were carried out, 
showing how the condition of the face of a grinding 
wheel affects its cutting action, its ability to remove 
metal and the power consumed in doing this. The 
results are shown in Fig. 3. Section A of the curve 
shows the no-load power. Then a bar of steel was 
applied to the wheel under a given pressure and this 
pressure was held constant throughout the test. First, 
the power consumption climbed abruptly as the sharp 
cutting grain bit deeply into the metal. After two 
minutes of this rapid cutting, we reached the glazing 
point and the line C resulted. At D we were work- 
ing with a wheel, the cutting points of which were 
nearly all worn down flat. The power consumption 
was low because there was practically no useful work 
being done. At E, the steel began to heat and become 
sticky, so that particles began to load and smear into 
the pores of the wheel face. The power now climbed 
again, but still practically no useful work was being 
done. At F, or even before this point was reached, 
the wheel should have been dressed or resharpened. 
This aptly illustrates the folly of using a wheel that 
is too hard or dense to cut freely without resorting to 
continual dressing. 


Action of an Ideal Wheel 


The action of the ideal wheel is pictured in Fig. 4. 
This shows that the glazing period is no sooner en- 
tered upon, than the bond suddenly gives way and 
releases the dulled teeth. New and sharp grains take 
their place and the cutting is resumed at very nearly 
the initial rate. A wheel of the correct grain and 
grade for the operation at hand’ can oftentimes be 
dressed by the additional application of pressure on 
the part of the operator, or by presenting the very 
sharpest fins on a casting to the wheel face under in- 
creased pressure. This means that useful work is 
being performed while sharpening the wheel, with prac- 
tically no lost time or wear of dresser cutters. It is 
this condition that all should aim for in selecting 
snagging wheels and the workmen should be educated 
to this kind of grinding. Some think it is not true 
that in order to make a wheel cut, you must force it 
exceedingly hard if the wheel is not excessively hard 
or fine for the work. A wheel of the correct grain 
and grade will cut: faster if not forced. 


Effect of Properties of the Metal 


The next factor of importance to economy in the 
use of the grinding wheel is a knowledge of the effect 
of the physical properties of the metal to be ground. 
To say that a wheel is desired for malleable iron may 
not be enough. If the iron is of the annealed variety, 
then alundum or an aluminous abrasive should be em- 
ployed, but if the iron has not been annealed, crystolon 
or some carbide of silicon abrasive should be used. 
Furthermore, white iron castings usually require wheels 
of much greater hardness than annealed castings. 

It is a common saying that the harder the metal, 
the softer should be the grinding wheel. Strictly speak- 
ing, this applies only to precision grinding, certainly 
not to the snagging of castings. Let us consider man- 
ganese steel, which, as everyone knows, can be ma- 
chined economically only with abrasives. This material 
offers a high resistance to penetration and hence, slight- 
ly finer grits are usually employed for snagging cast- 
ings of manganese steel than would be used for ordi- 
nary carbon steel. Coarser grits would require more 
manual effort than could be expected from the ordinary 
workman. 
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Fig. 3 Power Consumption Under Different Whee! A, 
no load; B, power consumed by sharp cutiing points of 
newly dressed wheel; C, cutting points beginning to dull 


D, glazed condition—less bite and friction; E, loading- 
increase in friction, but no useful work done 


Soft, stringy materials generally call for compara- 
tively coarse grits and medium hard grades. Dense, 
brittle materials require slightly finer grains and 
harder grades, sometimes one or both. 

The following table illustrates this to a little better 
advantage: 

Metal 
Manganese steel castings 
Carbon steel castings 


Brass castings 
Chilled 


Grade of Wheel 
16-Q or R Alundum vitrified 
10-U Alundum vitrified 
24-Q Crystolon vitrified 
iron castings 16, 20 or 24-S, T or U 
tolon vitrified 


Crys 


It is no doubt well understood that the harder the 
fins and the sharper the contact, the harder must be 
the grinding wheel. This is necessary to counteract 
the dressing and tearing action of the projecting metal. 


Grinding Steel Castings 


In grinding steel castings, the breaking-off of gates 
and risers often leaves a very large volume of metal to 
be ground away. As the are of contact thus increases 
there are increased loading tendencies, and sometimes 
a heavy, black oil is daubed on the metal, to keep the 
wheel open and thus reduce dressing. After much 
experimenting, a specially treated or filled wheel’ has 
been developed that automatically lubricates the cut- 
ting grains and often greatly lengthens the life of the 
wheel because of reduced dressing. 


Condition of the Machine 


We now come to the third factor, namely, the condi- 
tion of the grinding machine. Economy cannot be ex- 
pected if the machines are light and shaky, or if the 
foundations are not solid. A grinding wheel that vi- 
brates or jumps from any of these causes is soon 
pounded to pieces by the percussion set up by the 
castings on the face of the wheel. 

A test was conducted with wheels of the same size 
and same grain and grade, on the same machines and 
identical castings. One set of machines was mounted 
on concrete or solid foundations and the other on wood 
or shaky foundation. The results were as follows: 


Average life of wheels on wood floor, days........... 113 
Average life of wheels on concrete floor, days........ 188 
Increase in life due to solid foundation, per cent...... 6 
Average saving a month per wheel on concrete floor.. $2.00 
Average yearly saving per wheel........cccccccccces 24.00 


Where many wheels are used, this saving is a de- 
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cidedly large and important consideration. In this 
case, the concrete foundation paid for itself inside of 
two months and the saving in wheels will go on in- 
definitely. : 

Similar figures could be produced to show the sav- 
ing effected by keeping bearings in good condition. 
Excessive radial play and end play destroy the wheel 
rapidly. Many times complaints received to the effect 
that grinding wheels are not standing up as they 
formerly did, can be traced directly to bearing troubles. 
The introduction of harder grades, as for example, 
from grade S to grade U, only partially remedies mat- 
ters because the speed of cutting is sacrificed and the 
operator has to put forth greater effort to do the same 
amount of work. 


Grinding Large Castings 


In the case of the medium-sized or large steel foun- 
dry, grinding quite a variety of castings, it is im- 
portant to have the grinding machines properly ar- 
ranged and grouped, so the work may be ground with 
a minimum amount of handling. Extremely large 
castings that must be ground in place should be gone 
over with wheels mounted on small portable electric, 
pneumatic or flexible shaft grinding machines. 

Next should come a battery of swing-frame grind- 
ing machines to grind the medium heavy castings such 
as drawbars, locomotive wheels and other similar heavy 
castings that cannot readily be handled. These ma- 
chines should be located where prompt crane service 
is to be had. Then finally, the smaller castings that 
can be handled easily should be ground on floor stands 
conveniently arranged. 

A table showing the horsepower required to drive 
various sizes of bench and floor stands may prove of 
some help here. The values shown in the following 
table were measured under actual service conditions 
and may, therefore, be considered reliable guides in 
the selection of motors. 


Horsepower Required to Drive Grinding Machines 
5, 2 a a 2 a 
6 Sf a5 SL 
Ef & 3 S82 68° Wheels 
Se fF 5 25 NO Usedin 
Machine ZG i = ZO the Test 
%-in. Norton bench..12 1.08 1.87 0.81 2 2—10x % at 
belt-driven 000 s.f.p.m 
1%-in. Ransom bench.. 2 0.75 3.00 2.25 3 2—12x1% at 
direct-connected 000 s.f.p.m 
1%-in. Norton floor... 5 0.95 3.88 2.93 4 2—l16x1lMat 
“ belt-driven 5000 s.f.p.m 
2-in. Norton floor....11 30 4.75 3.45 5 2—24x 2Wat 
belt-driven 5000 s.f.p.m 
10x 72-in. Norton .... 2 2.50 10.00 7.50 10 1—18x2at 
eylindrical to 5000 s.f.p.u 


3.00 
Grinding Wheel Speeds 


Generally speaking, the correct speed ranges for 
the grinding wheels used in snagging castings lie be- 
tween 5000 and 6000 surface feet per minute. This 
range was determined partly by long years of experi- 
ence and partly by physical laws and the desire for an 
adequate factor of safety. All snagging wheels made 
by reliable manufacturers are subjected to a speed test 
the last minute before being packed, that generates a 
centrifugal stress many times in excess of the stress 
prevailing under the recommended operating speed. 

Furthermore, it has been shown there is no ap- 
preciable gain from faster speeds, at least not enough 
gain to offset certain drawbacks. It should be further 
remembered that the grinding wkeel is designed to 
operate at approximately the recommended speeds and 
any appreciable deviation calls for adjustments that 
are not always easy to make or conducive to efficiency. 


Keep Surface Speed Constant 


It is now common knowledge that it is necessary 
to keep the speed of the grinding wheel approximately 
within the recommended range, if its productive capa- 
bilities are to be maintained. It has been demonstrated 
that if a wheel’s speed is allowed to fall to a very low 
level, or if it is speeded up beyond a certain point, in 
both cases reduced cutting ability for the same amount 
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of effort expended is the result. In the case of a sub- 
normal wheel speed, not only does the productive ca- 
pacity fall off, but also, there is excessive wheel wear. 

To illustrate this point, let us consider the 
of an 18-in. wheel, 10 grade U alundum, used for snag- 
ging steel castings. At 1175 revolutions per minute 
its peripheral speed is 5500 surface feet per minute, 
and it cuts and wears satisfactorily. If the revolutions 
remain the same, at 11 in. diameter, the surface 
speed is reduced to 3500 ft. Every cutting grain on 
the face of a revolving grinding wheel has a definite 
amount of energy stored up in it. It is the expenditure 
of this energy that enables the grain to do useful work 
and remove metal. Now the energy available varies 
as the square of the surface speed. Therefore, at 11 
in. diameter, the cutting grains have only 40 per 
cent of the energy that they had at 18 in. diameter 
and they cannot be expected to grind as rapidly. Also, 
because of the decreased energy stored up in each 
grain of abrasive, it is less capable of withstanding 
the resistance offered by the steel and hence is more 
readily torn from its setting. This, then, explains the 
difficulty that will be encountered in attempting to 
grind at very low surface speeds. 

On the other hand, if this same wheel was giving 
satisfaction at 5500 surface feet per minute, and an 
attempt were made to speed it up to 7000 surface feet, 
no greater production would be realized. This is due 
to the glazing effect resulting from the increased duty 
imposed on each abrasive grain. 

Keeping a fairly constant surface speed by increas- 
ing the revolutions as the wheel wears down, is the 
proper procedure for maximum cutting ability with 
minimum wear. 


-ase 


Excessively Hard Wheels 


When a user of grinding wheels wishes to avoid 
the trouble of maintaining fairly constant surface 
speed, he invariably tries to keep his wheel life up by 
using wheels of excessively hard grade. The imme- 
diate effect of this is increased power consumption 
and decreased speed of cutting, neither of which are 
desired. Fig. 5 shows that regardless of speed, suc- 
cessively harder grades require more and more power 
to remove the same amount of material. 

It is, therefore, quite evident that economy in wheel 
life comes from maintaining fairly constant surface 
speed as the diameters of the wheels are reduced. This 
can be brought about by using variable speed motors, 
or having machines running at graded speeds, to which 
the worn wheels are shifted at given sizes. 


The Personal Equation 


The next point that requires careful consideration 
is the personal factor entering into the use of snagging 
wheels. No two men will get the same life or produc- 
tion from a grinding wheel, even though the work and 
conditions are identical. If the foundry is large and 
there is a constant duplication of work so that the piece 
rate can be used, then it is safe to say that harder 
wheels must be used than where day rate compensa- 
tion is in force. However, the ideal condition that 
permits the wheelmaker to specify a free-cutting wheel, 
is where there is a premium paid for maximum produc- 
tion with minimum wheel wear. 

Some men work the corners of the wheel hard, 
others are abusive in applying the castings, and still 
others think they must remove a quarter of an inch 
of abrasive in dressing, where one-sixteenth inch would 
be ample. It is, therefore, important that a record 
should be kept, showing just how each grinder uses his 
wheels. Many times the grinding wheel manufacturer 
is blamed for apparent variations in wheel life and 
hardness, while the true causes can be attributed to 
the operation of this personal factor. For instance, 
if a wheel should happen to be on the soft side of grade 
S and it should get into the hands of a grinder who 
was very hard on grinding wheels, a certain life and 
production would be obtained. Now, in the same lot 
of wheels, there might be one that varied slightly the 
other way or toward the hard side of grade S. Sup- 


pose that this was used by a man who was more care- 
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ful in using his wheel. It is evident the wheel would 
last much longer under these conditions and hence 
from a very slight and permissible variation in hard- 
ness of wheel, we get a result that would indicate a 
wide variation, if the personal factor is not considered. 

Where there is a constant duplication of work and 
the piece-rate is used, there is a very simple but serv- 
iceable method for computing the relative efficiency 
of various grinding wheels and operators. The oper- 
ator’s earnings on a given class of work per dollar 
cost of wheel may be considered, under these circum- 
stances, as a very fair means of determining the ef- 
ficiency of the particular wheel used. To encourage 
operators to use their wheels economically, a bonus 
or premium is sometimes paid for all earnings in ex- 
cess of a given figure. This works out very satis- 
factorily and means that the competent grinder is re- 
warded for his competency. It also invariably means 
that free-cutting wheels will be used and hence maxi- 
mum production is obtained. 


Records on Snagging Castings 


Some actual figures, as follows, obtained from snag- 
ging wheels are interesting: 


Life, Hr Weight of Castings, Lb Average Per Hour, Lb 
127 26,543 208 
157% 27,043 172 


If no records were kept, the wheel with longer life 
and slightly greater total tonnage, would undoubtedly 
have been picked as the more economical to use. How- 
ever, the wheel with 127 hours life produced 20% per 
cent more castings a day and the profit on this in- 
creased production more than offset the slightly in- 
creased abrasive cost. 

Another large consumer of snagging wheels keeps 
a tabular record on printed cards of the following: 
Date; pieces ground; weight, pounds; hours of grind- 
ing; earnings, and wheel loss on diameter. These fig- 
ures permit the calculation of the abrasive cost per ton 
of castings ground, and the earnings per ton of cast- 
ings ground. Manifestly, it is desirable to keep the 
abrasive cost as low as is consistent with satisfactory 
earnings per ton. Keeping such records as these makes 
it easy to pick out the correct grinding wheel, and en- 
ables the foundryman to .tell just what each of his 
grinders are doing. He can also tell what the wheel 
manufacturer is sending him, without guesswork, or re- 
sorting to hearsay evidence from a few of the oper- 
ators. 

Here is an example which shows that it is worth 
while to keep adequate grinding records. A certain 
large producer of draw-bars was using a hard wheel, 
10-W alundum. It had fairly long life and turned out 
a large number of bars before it was used up. On 
the other hand, the grinders were continually complain- 
ing that they had to work too hard and dress too often. 


Finally the grinding wheelmakers were called into 
consultation and a test carried out with several dif- 


ferent grains and grades of wheel. The result was the 
choosing of a 10-U’ alundum wheel, one grade softer 
than the W. The complaints ceased as soon as this 
wheel was put into general use in the foundry, and 
although the wheels were used up faster, the produc- 
tion was greatly increased and the overhead correspond- 
ingly reduced. A brief analysis of this will show up 
the facts to better advantage: 


Hard Wheel, Soft Wheel, 


10-W Alundum 10-U' Alundum 
Grinding cost per ton ground $0.49 $0.55 
Total number pieces ground 1,800 S00 
Pieces ground per hour...... s 10.2 


The use of the softer wheel increased grinding cost 
12 per cent, but increased production 27 per cent and 
lowered the overhead charges because of the increased 
tonnage turned out in the same time with the same 
equipment. 


Make Your Wheels Safe 


A discussion of grinding wheel economy would 
hardly be complete without some mention, at least, of 
the necessity of making the use of this tool safe. It 
is not economy to allow the work to get jammed in 
between the wheel and the rest, because the wheel 
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undoubtedly would be broken. This is prevented by keep- 
ing the rests adjusted close up to the face of the wheel. 
It is not economy to have one or more grinders going 
to the hospital every little while to have a foreign body 
removed from the eye. This can be prevented by sup- 
plying an approved type of glass goggle, making the 
men wear them while grinding. Much trouble also 
has been caused from flying pieces of chilled iron 
dresser cutters, which break in the dressing operation. 
This can be eliminated by using hooded dressers. State 
laws are beginning to call for closer attention to such 
features. 

Apart from the humanitarian side of this question, 
it is undoubtedly more economical to employ safeguards 
where rapidly revolving grinding wheels are used than 
to trust to chance that there will be no accidents. The 
cleaning of castings is heavy and wearing work at best, 
and the least that the foundryman can do is to make 
the working condition as safe and bearable as possible. 


Cobalt High Speed Steel Not a German 
Discovery 


By the recent decision of a British court, the Ger- 
man patent on cobalt tool steel was revoked. This ques- 
tion has been the subject of much discussion in Eng- 
land in recent years. The original patent was granted 
to the Stahlwerk Becker of Willich, Krefeld, Germany, 
and the action was brought by the Dannemora Steel 
Works of Sheffield, on the ground that the patent was 
invalid by reason of lack of novelty and prior user. 


Commenting on the decision, the London /Jronmonger 


says: 
The decision of Justice Younger in the patent actior 
' 
Balfour vs. Becker, not only shows again what has long been 
evident to those who know the facts, that Germany possesses 


no monopoly in metallurgical discovery 
supports the view that in the 


with which this action was « 


and progress, but also 


particular branch of scien 
yncerned, Britain holds the fore- 
The petitioners for the revocation 


sritish patent granted in 1912 to the Stahlwerk Becker 


most position in the world 
of the 


oft Germany 


for high-speed steel containing 


an admixture of 


cobalt, brought into court ample evidence of prior user and 
won the action on that issue alone It was not considered 
necessary to raise the question of utility, although a strong 
body of evidence bearing upon that issue had been prepared 
Unless Justice Younger’s decision should be upset, British 
makers will be free to use cobalt in their high-speed steel 
mixtures, but an appeal is not regarded as probable AS a 
matter of fact, British steel manufacturers had so little faith 
in the validity of the patent that them had been 
making cobalt steel for a considerable time in full reliance 
upon their legal right to do so Whatever value there n 

be in cobalt aS an agent for increasing the efficiency of tool 
steel now becom the proprty of anyone this puntry 
who cares to avail himself of it As a whole our steelmakers 
have been somewhat lukewarm toward the new ingredient on 


the ground that it makes the steel 


induly expensive, but there 


is a growing volume of opinion in its favor for certain pur- 
poses, and many authorities consider that cobalt steel will 
play an important part in engineering in the future The 
evidence in the action showed that long before the German 
patent was registered at least one Sheffield firm had been 
experimenting with cobalt steel and had sold it in the market 
The appellant in the suit was understood to be acting on 
behalf of the steel trade as a whole The Stahlwerk Becker 
holds patents for cobalt steel ! the Lnited States and 


(germany 
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LABOR IN STEEL WORKS 


Rapid Increase in Employees from 1915 to 1917— 
Wages and Hours 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor has just published a report (Bulletin 
218) which is a continuation of its former reports on 
wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry. 
This statistical record ends with May, 1915, a time 
when the late general depression in the industry was 
lessening, but at a time when hourly earnings still were 
at a low level.: The depression while not affecting the 
rates of pay which had been materially increased in the 
spring of 1913, did, by affecting the tonnage output and 
consequently the incentive for rapid work, so decrease 
the earnings per hour of tonnage workers, that the 
combined full time weekly earnings of time and tonnage 
workers in May, 1915, as compared with May, 1913, 
were decreased 4 per cent in blast furnaces, 10 per cent 
in Bessemer plants, 1 per cent in open-hearth plants, 5 
per cent in blooming mills, 3 per cent in standard rail 
mills, 4 per cent in bar mills, and 5 per cent in sheet 
mills. The weekly earnings in plate mills were un- 
changed and tin-plate mills showed an increase of 3 
per cent. 

In addition to the regular tables showing wages and 
hours of labor a complete presentation is made in this 
report, by percentages, of the turns worked and the 
amounts of pay rolls, in the ten departments of the in- 
dustry discussed, during each month of the two year 
period ending June, 1915, which covers the greater part 
of the general depression. These monthly statements 
clearly show the increasing activity in the several de- 
partments from January to June, 1915, while other text 
and tabular statements exhibit the remarkable in- 
creases in employment and in rates of pay and earn- 
ings in the iron and steel industry between January, 
1915, and January, 1917. In the latter period, approxi- 
mately 100 of the principal iron and steel plants of the 
country reported an increase in employees of over 50 
per cent and in total pay rolls of over 125 per cent. 

The reduction in 7-day work through the introduc- 
tion of relief gangs which began in 1910 increased to 
such an extent that in blast furnace plants, in which 
operations are continuous, only 59 per cent of the em- 
ployees worked seven days per week in 1915, as com- 
pared with 80 per cent in 1913, 95 per cent in 1910, and 
97 per cent in 1907. 

The wide range of average full-time weekly earn- 
ings in the iron and steel industry is shown by the fol- 
lowing list, including a few of the unskilled, semi- 
skilled, and skilled occupations for 1915, selected from 
the various departments: 


Blast furnaces: Plate mills: 





EODOFOFS «cs csced -$12.20 Shearmen’s helpers. .$17.89 
Keepers ....... poeme | Table operators, 
POWOOE ” vcccicascics ONS SORPOR wiwscsaes 22.63 

Bessemer converters: Screwmen, sheared.. 32.61 
Mold cappers ...... $17.53 gar mills: 

Steel pourers ...... 27.9§ Bundlers 
Vesselmen ......... 30.87 Roughers : 

Sheet mills: IE. gto tear les sos BO.95 
PO boas ck ase cae Standard rail mills: 
SPUONO. oka nods wee 19.42 Hot bed men....... $12.54 
Sheet heaters ...... 37.19 Table lever men.... 22.92 

Open-hearth furnaces: WO i des cen awee 43.09 
oe eer $15.41 Puddling mills: 

Stopper setters re i Bloom boys ....... $10.62 
Melters’ helpers, first 32.80 Puddlers .......:-. 20.45 

Blooming mills: EUROS: 6k. 56 Fis 36.37 
Bottom makers’ help- Tin plate mills: 

PN Fie ho be ial $12.46 Screw boys ........$16 
Manipulators ...... 25.81 Catchers 


eee . 40.06 Shearmen . 

A similarity in earnings by no means indicates a 
similarity in full-time weekly hours; for example, it 
will be noticed that the full-time weekly earnings of 
blast furnace keepers were only $1.09 less than those 
for sheet mill doublers, but the working time differed 
greatly in the two occupations, the average full-time 
hours per week of keepers being 79.4, while that of 
doublers was only 42.8. 

The rate of wages paid common laborers is to a 
large extent a basic rate from which are determined 
the rates for other occupations requiring little skill, 
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hence the rate for common labor is of importance be- 
yond the limits of the occupation proper. The rate per 
hour is practically the same in all departments of a 
plant, but the earnings per day or week, of course, are 
determined by the number of hours worked. The aver- 
age rate per hour of laborers in 1915 in the ten depart- 
ments covered by this report was 18 cents while the 
average full-time hours per week ranged from 57.5 to 
74.3, and the average full-time weekly earnings from 
$9.66 to $14.3 

A valuable addition to this report is a glossary of 
iron and steel occupational terms, covering not only 
the principal occupations but many of the minor ones 
as well. 


Huge Metal-Planing Machines of 
Concrete 


Two gigantic metal planing machines, the principal 
parts of which will be of monolithic reinforced-concrete 
construction, this including the beds, housing and 
platens, with cast iron for bearing surfaces, are being 
built under a large tent by the Amalgamated Machinery 
Corporation, Chicago. A steam shovel began excavat- 
ing for the foundations for the machines Dec. 24, and 
it is expected they will be completed and running by 
Feb. 10. The mission of the machines is the planing of 
beds for long gun-boring machines. A complete de- 
scription of the machines and of the many ingenious 
and scientific devices used in their construction and the 
alignment of parts cannot be given at this time, but 
will soon be available. Photographs of progress on the 
machines are made daily. 

The concrete beds of the planers are 184 ft. in 
length, and the platens 90 ft. long and 13 in. thick. 
The width between housings is 72 in. and the cross-rail, 
which is stationary and faced with cast iron, is 4 ft. 
square. They will plane from 36 in. down to 20 in. 

The cast-iron ways will be attached to the concrete 
bed in sections 12 ft. long, and will be flat on one 
side and V-shaped on the other. The approximate 
alignment of these pieces will be attained by hydro- 
static means, and surveying instruments and other de- 
vices, some utilizing the reflection of light rays, will 
be employed to obtain absolute precision. It is stated 
that the curvature of the earth to the degree of 12/1000 
in. must be rectified, while allowances must be made 
for contraction and expansion due to changes of atmos- 
phere, and the varying expansion of concrete and iron. 
The machines are the conception of Lucien I. Yeomans, 
who recently received the medal of the Franklin In- 
stitute, Philadelphia, for his contribution to science in 
designing a shell-making machine, which was not only 
constructed in a short space of time, but when com- 
pleted was most efficient. 

The presidency of the Amalgamated Machinery 
Corporation has accepted by T. K. Webster, 
Charles Spalding has been appointed general manager 
of sales of the corporation. For the past 12 years 
he has been connected with the sales department of 
the Gisholt Machine Co. 


been 


The Hanyang Steel Plant in 1916 


The steel output of the Hanyang Iron & Steel Works 
in China in 1916 was as follows, according to U. S. 
Consul General Edwin S. Cunningham of Hankow: 
tail steel, 9535 tons; mild steel, 33,568 tons. It is 
stated that the price of pig iron rose 100 per cent from 
the first part of 1916 to the end of April, but later 
in the year it dropped 30 per cent. Structural steel 
rose in the same period approximately 60 per cent but 
dropped 20 per cent after July. There were no addi- 
tions to the Hanyang steel plants nor to the new plant 
at Tayeh. Delay in the anticipated blast furnace de- 
velopment at Tayeh was due to the failure of American 
and English manufacturers to forward the needed ma- 
chinery. Salaries of the steel plant staff of 276 and of 
2000 workmen and 2500 laborers were raised 5 per cent 
in 1916. 
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BLAST PREHEATER FOR STOVES 


Marshall Process of Heating Blown Air to 
Improve Blast Furnace Economy 
BY W. S. RAUDENBUSH* 

ss has been granted E. E. Marshall, presi- 

dent American Manganese Mfg. Co., also indepen- 
dent operator of the Juniata Furnace & Foundry Co., 
Newport, Pa., and the Lochiel Furnace, Harrisburg, 
Pa. The principle of this patented process is to take 
the air coming from the blast engines and pass it 
through a preheating device prior to its admission to 
the standard fire brick stoves and from there to the 
blast furnace. The advantages to be gained by this 
method of treating the blast for the furnace is to cre- 
ate a more even temperature in the blast going to the 
furnace, thereby decreasing the fuel consumption, in- 
creasing the tonnage, as the furnace drives more uni- 
formly, and also reducing the number of hot blast 
stoves required for operation. 

The construction of the preheater is the same as 
that of the old iron pipe stove that was used in blast 
furnace practice prior to the invention of the modern 
fire brick stove, consisting of a combustion chamber, a 
pipe chamber and a draft stack chamber. The gas and 
blast are admitted at the same end of the preheater or, 
in other words, in* parallel. This is done to keep the 
first row of pipes cool by the incoming blast and to pre- 
vent the gas flame from warping and burning them out. 
The cold blast line from the engines is blanked by 
means of a valve, and the cold blast to the preheater 
is taken from the cold blast line on the engine side of 
the blank or valve. The blast then passes through the 
preheater and is admitted to the blast main on the stove 
side of the blank or valve and into the fire brick stoves 
through the cold blast valve on these stoves. 

The blast is heated to any predetermined tempera- 
ture in the preheater up to 900 deg. Fahr., which is the 
maximum for safety to the pipes, before admission to 
the fire brick stoves where it is finally raised to the 
required temperature for use in the furnace. 


Functions of Preheater 


The action of the preheater on the stoves is as fol 
lows: The fire brick stoves coming off of gas are put on 
the furnace and the preheated blast is admitted through 
the cold blast valve on the stoves. As the preheated 
blast has attained a rather high temperature in transit 
through the preheater, the heating surface of the stoves 
is not cooled off so fast as it would be if a cold blast 
direct from the blast engines were being admitted to 
this same heating surface. Therefore the reduction in 
the stove temperatures during the period the stoves 
are on the furnace is not so great with the preheater 
attachment as without it and consequently the blast 
has a more uniform temperature with only a slight 
variation from the time the stoves are put on the ful 
nace until they are taken off. Because of this small 
yariation in the blast temperature the fuel is reduced 
per ton of metal produced and the tonnage increased, as 
the furnace drives more regularly, due to the fact that 
the temperature is more uniform. Another condition 
that has been found to exist with the preheater connec 
tion on the stoves is that dirt does not accumulate in 
the checkers in the stoves as it does without this at 
tachment. At Newport after a six-month run on ferro- 
manganese the stoves were opened up and the checkers 
found to be as clean as when the furnace started up. 

At Newport and Lochiel there are only two stoves 
at each plant, the Newport plant being equipped with 
modern Roberts stoves and the Lochiel plant with two 
old Whitwell stoves, which prior to the preheater in- 
stallation could not show over 1050 deg. temperature. 
These same two stoves on a ferromanganese furnace 
have been averaging 1450 to 1400 deg. constantly and 
there have been occasions where repairs on one of the 
stoves have necessitated the operation of one stove alone 
and the preheater for 20 hr. with a loss of only 350 
deg. in the blast temperature. 

*Engineer, American 
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The stove changes this blast furnace pyrometer 


chart were made on an average of every 3 hi The blast 

temperature variation is put at 100 deg The average day 

time temperature is 1256 deg. and that of the 12 hr. of night, 

1206 deg The chart was picked at random fron few 
month wcumulation 

In conclusion the writer would like to state that 


the cost of the preheater installation is only about 
one-third of that of a fire brick stove, and on a plant 
where there are three or four stoves such an installation 
would allow one or two stoves off continually for 
repairs without reducing the output of the plant or 
increasing the cost of production, and furthermore on 
a plant such as at Newport or Lochiel it would have 
been impossible to manufacture ferromanganese on a 
profitable basis without adding more fire brick stoves. 


Domestic Magnesite in 1917 

According to estimates by C. G. Yale, of the U. S 
Geological Survey, the production of magnesite in Cali- 
fornia in 1917 exceeded that of all former years, being 
estimated at 215,000 tons. This quantity and the mag- 
nesite produced in the recently discovered field in 
Stevens County, Wash., estimated by R. W. Stone, of 
the Survey, at close to 100,000 tons, makes an output 
of about 315,000 tons in 1917, or 15,000 tons more than 
the normal domestic demand. In view of the great in- 
crease in production made in California and of the 
fact that some of the large properties in Washington 
were only partly developed at the close of 1917, it is 
believed that the domestic industry hereafter will be 
able not only to supply the home demand but may be 
able to produce a surplus for the Allies. 

Until 1915 the United States produced only 
10,000 tons of magnesite annually, 


about 
although it used 
300,000 tons. The domestic supply came from California 
and the imported material came from Austria, Hun 
gary, and Greece. In 1916 the production in California 
jumped to 150,000 tons, but the imports, if the calcined 
material is computed as crude rock, fell to 93,000 tons 
The supply therefore fell short of the demand. Manu 
facturers of open-hearth steel had difficulty in getting 
enough magnesite brick to line their furnaces, 
companies that made magnesite flooring were 
raw material. 


and 


short of 


At a meeting of portable electric too! manufacturers 
at Indianapolis, Jan. 12, the officers were 
elected: President, Walter Friedlander, Cincinnati; 
vice-president, F. Schneider, Cleveland; secretary, R.S 
Cooper, Chicago; treasurer, James Clark, Jr., Louis 
ville. The newly organized association will be know 
as the Portable Electric Tool Association. The 
ciation sent a telegram to President Wilson tendering 
to the Government the services of the manufacturing 
facilities of its members in the production of portable 
electric tools on an emergency basis as an aid to the 
successful prosecution of the war. 
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HOUSING BILL PASSED 


Senate Approves Measure to Authorize Expendi- 
ture of $50,000,000 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 29.—The sum of $50,000,000 is 
appropriated in a bill which passed the Senate on Jan. 
18 for the housing of employees of shipyards, both 
private and Government-owned, having contracts for 
the construction of vessels for the Emergency Fleet 


Corporation. This measure, which marks an innova- 
tion in federal legislation, will undoubtedly be ap- 
proved ly the House in the course of a few days. Al- 


ready, however, it is predicted that the measure will be 
supplemented by others providing housing for the em- 
ployees of munition plants and that before this work is 
completed the public expenditure on this account will 
exceed $100,000,000. 

The bill passed by the Senate was drafted by the 
United States Shipping Board and was promptly re- 
ported by the Committee on Commerce pursuant to a 
request from Chairman Hurley for the earliest possible 
action. As finally approved by the Committee, the bill 
authorizes the Shipping Board “‘(a) to purchase, lease, 
requisition, or acquire by condemnation or otherwise 
any improved or unimproved land suitable for the con- 
struction thereon of houses for the use of employees 
of shipyards in which there are now being constructed 
ships for the United States; (b) to construct on such 
land houses and all other necessary or convenient facil- 
ities, upon such conditions and at such price as may 
be determined, and to sell, lease, or exchange such 
houses, land and facilities upon such terms and con- 
ditions as it may determine, and, (c) to purchase, lease, 
requisition, or acquire by condemnation or otherwise 
any houses or other buildings, together with the land on 
which the same are erected, and all necessary and 
proper fixtures and furnishings therefor; to manage, 
repair, sell, lease, or exchange such lands, houses, 
buildings, fixtures and furnishings upon such terms and 
conditions as it may determine.” 


Senator Wadsworth’s Speech 


When this bill was brought up in the Senate for 
consideration Senator Wadsworth, of New York, while 
indorsing the general purpose of the measure, drew 
attention to the fact that it represented a “piecemeal 
attempt to solve a great problem now confronting the 
country” in connection with the prosecution of the war. 
“This legislation,” said he, “places upon the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation the building of facilities for housing 
of workmen. That is one agency of the Government 
which is to be clothed with that power. In my humble 
judgment, it will not be the only agency that will have 
to have the same power. Before we get through, we 
will have to view this housing problem as it applies to 
the men and women who work in munition factories and 
we will have to supply housing facilities, especially, for 
a largely increased number of workmen in the neigh- 
borhood of the great steel mills engaged in the manu- 
facture of ordnance, cannon, munition, rifles, and 
various kinds of supplies for the Army and Navy. 

“T cannot let this opportunity go by without point- 
ing out the essential weakness of our war-making 
machinery, lack of co-ordination and centralization. 
This is a perfect example of it and it must be cured 
sooner or later by the centralizing of these activities 
under one control as it has been done in England and 
in France. As an illustration, the Government is about 
to build an enormous powder manufacturing plant in’ 
the State of West Virginia and another in the State 
of Tennessee. They are to be brand new plants, with 
a capacity of hundreds of thousands of pounds of 
powder per day. Without question, the housing prob- 
lem will have to be met in that connection. Now, are 


we going to leave that problem to the War Department 
and another similar one to the Shipping Board? ‘ 

“Tn this connection, I want to remind the Senate that 
the Committee on Military Affairs has reported a bill 
creating the office of Director of Munitions under whose 
jurisdiction and control the President may, in his dis- 
cretion, place all problems of this sort, involving not 
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only the production and procurement of materials used 
in the war, but also the housing problem, under the 
language of the bill. The pending measure, therefore, 
is only a first step, and sooner or later we shall have to 
take away the housing problem from the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation and place it under a centri! control, 
because a housing problem in one line of indu: cry is not 
essentially different from the same question in another 
line of industry. We have scattered our authority and 
our power to half a dozen Governmental agencies and 
it is that very failure of ours to concentrate authority 
and to have planned things months in advance that has 
created the condition that confronts us to-day, of which 
the coal situation is typical.” 

Other Senators supported Sendtor Wadsworth’s 
view, but because of the serious emergency now con- 
fronting the Shipping Board in the matter of providing 
habitations for many thousand workmen, the Senate 
passed the bill in the form as reported. 


Why Water Power Developments are Backward 


Why water power developments have been relatively 
backward was discussed in a paper on “Hydro-Electric 
Development” presented on the special invitation of the 
water power committee of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce on Jan. 14, by Calvert Townley, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., New York. As author, he 
spoke for the Engineering Council, the general en- 
gineering organization designed to allow for utterances 
on underlying principles and economic facts indorsed 
by engineers and beyond the field of controversy. He 
emphasized that the benefit afforded communities by 
serving them with cheap power and to the nation by 
the conservation of coal is far more valuable than is 
the exact solution of the question of restricting the 
returns to capital to their irreducible minimum. “The 
present emergency, due to the progress of the war,” he 
said, “has forcibly illustrated the importance of having 
developed the greatest possible number of water powers 
as a source of industrial power supply.” 

There are in service four to five times as many 
steam as water horse-power and there are still un- 
developed water horse-power equal to at least twice that 
of all the steam capacity in service. Some of the unde- 
veloped power sites are too remote from any market 
to be now utilized, and an uncertain number are not 
commercial prospects; but even so, he emphasized, it 
is clear that the possibilities of additional develop- 
ment are very great. 

It has been estimated that in 1911 there were over 
26,000,000 steam engine horse-power capacity in use 
(including railroad locomotives) in the United States. 
The aggregate water horse-power developed and unde- 
veloped has been computed as around 60,000,000. Of 
this latter the U. S. Census of 1912 gives 4,870,000 as 
developed and in a report of January, 1916, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture put the total at 6,500,000. Of the 
estimated 55,000,000 undeveloped water horse-power 
in the entire country, approximately 40,000,000 is located 
within the boundaries of the thirteen so-called western 
water power states. 

“In these same states the Federal Government still 
retains as preprietor 76,000,000 acres, or over two- 
thirds of the aggregate acreage of all these states 
taken together.” 

The cost of a steam-electric plant per unit of ca- 
pacity just before the war was about one-third what 
it was fifteen years previous, while the energy it pro- 
duces per pound of coal has increased fifty per cent. 
In addition, the Diesel or the internal combustion en- 
gine is now coming largely into use as a further com- 
petitor of water power. Mr. Townley combated par- 
ticularly the widely held but mistaken view that any 
water-driven plant will produce power at lower cost 
than steam and emphasized that, to prevail, the hydro- 
electric power must be materially lower than steam 
power in cost. 


Pig-iron imports into Switzerland for the first half 
of 1917 are given as 50,898 tons as compared with 
73,092 tons to July 1, 1916, and 70,068 tons to July 1, 
1915. 
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New Storage Battery Truck and Tractor 


As an addition to its line of electric storage battery 
industrial trucks, the Elwell Parker Electric Co., Cleve- 
land, has recently brought out a new type of crane 
truck and also a new tractor. The crane truck, designed 
for warshouse or factory use, is provided with a re- 
volving jib crane with a capacity of 1000 lb. at a 
maximum outreach of 48 in. The crane is operated 
by a separate motor, receiving electricity from the 
same battery that furnishes power to the propelling 
motor. The motor and hoist mechanism counterbalance 
the load on the hook, The jib swings to the right or 
left 90 deg. on either side, and the load can be picked 
up and either deposited on the truck platform or on a 
truck or trailer placed alongside. 

The crane adds materially to the flexibility of the 
truck in various ways. With it trays of material may 
be stacked, saving the space that is taken on the shop 
floor in depositing these side by side. A load of trays 
may be set alongside of machines and again picked up 
when operations are completed; trays of material can 
be dumped directly into picking vats, and the crane 
may be found handy to use in place of a portable shop 
crane. 

The truck can 
large-diameter 
yard work or when 


also be 
wheels,- so 


used as a tractor and has 
that it is applicable for 
runways are not smooth. The 
truck is 40 in. wide and 123 in. long, its platform 
being unusually long. Its speed is from 350 to 600 ft. 
per min., and the speed of the hoist is 20 ft. per min. 
A limit switch stops the motor on the upper travel 
of the load. The driving wheels are 21% in. and the 
rear wheels, 15 in. in diameter. Both sets have solid 
rubber tires and all of the wheels are demountable. 
The truck is steered by the four wheels. 

The tractor is built for medium service, occupying 
a position about half way between an ordinary elec- 
tric truck and a heavy-duty tractor. One of the 
most distinctive features of this tractor is that it has 
a single front wheel. It is steered by a handwheel or 
a hinged right and left lever. When the wheel steer 
is used the control lever is located on the left of the 
column. When the lever steer is used a control lever 
is provided at the side of the operator’s seat as shown. 
The steering wheel is carried on roller bearings in a 
heavy steel fork, turning on large ball bearings in the 
steering column base. The seat operates as a circuit 
breaker, which closes when the operator’s weight 
presses the spring, but only when the controller is in 
off position. 

The tractor has solid wheels and solid rubber tires. 
The normal! drawbar pull is 300 lb. and 850 lb. maxi- 
mum. The speed with no load is 625 ft. per min. Its 
length is 70 in. and its width 41 in. The inside turning 
radius is only 7 in., and the outside turning radius 64 
in., or less than the length of the tractor. 

Both the truck and tractor have a single reduction 
worm drive, the worm being steel and the worm gear 
phosphor bronze. The motor is direct connected to the 
worm on a full floating axle. The truck has a foot 
operated brake, and the tractor a pedal with a heel 











A Revolving Jib Crane with a Reach of 48 In. Enables Loads 
of 1000 Lb. or Less to be Handled by a New Storage 
Battery Truck ° 
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\ Tractor with a Single Front 


Wheel has been Developed for 


the Middle Ground between Standard Storage Batter 
Factory Truck and a Heavy-Duty Tractor 

latch. Both machines have three speeds in either 

direction. Each is equipped with an Elwell-Parker 


heavy-duty motor and an Edison or a lead battery. 


Labor Turnover and the Disabled Workman 


What to do when a workman has béen injured, in 
order to reduce labor turnover to a minimum, was dis- 
cussed by Earl B. Morgan, safety engineer of the Nor- 
ton Co., manufacturer of grinding wheels, Worcester, 
Mass., before the National Safety Congress at its last 
meeting. He urged close co-operation of the plant 
physician, the safety engineer and the employment 
manager, whereby the disposition of any injured em- 
ployee’s case is known at all times, and no delay or 
mistake is made in placing him back on a wage-earning 
basis at the earliest moment consistent with quick re- 
covery. 

The physician’s diagnosis and recommendation are 
taken as a guide as to whether a man may be returned 
immediately to his job, or in order to expedite recovery | 
must be prohibited from working while convalescent, or 
whether after a short wait he may be placed on other 
more suitable work. Except for the malingerer, he stated 
that no difficulty is encountered in rating an injured 
man as to his future ability to earn a living. He urged 
that plans, based on the experience of safety engineer- 
ing staffs of large industrial organizations in this coun- 
try, be formulated to deal with the approaching prob- 
lem of the employment of disabled soldiers and sailors. 


A réport on the results of the tests carried out at 
Hartlepool, England, by the Committee of Research 
recently appointed by the North-East Coast Institution 
of Engineers and Shipbuilders, England, has been 
issued and presents data pertaining to the production 
of high vacuums for steam turbines and to more 
economical production of low vacuums for cargo ves- 
sels. It refers to the tests as demonstrating that a 
steam jet or a series of steam jets, when used in com- 
bination with reciprocating air pumps such as are gen- 
erally used in the condenser plant of marine engines, 
effects economy. For a given duty it states that the 
use of a steam jet may allow the speed of a given pump 
to be reduced from 60 strokes per minute to 20 and 
that the consumption of steam may be reduced by one- 
third. 

J. G. Carroll, referee in bankruptcy for J. V 
Thompson, former banker and coal operator, follow 
ing a meeting of creditors, has issued an order for 
the sale of 12,000 acres of coal lands to the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co. interests for $500 per acre, or $6,000, 
000 in all. Some objections against the sale filed by 
creditors were overruled by the referee, who said he 
was anxious to have the sale confirmed as 
possible to cut down the expenses, which are piling 
up daily. 


soon as 
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HANDLING FOUNDRY WORKERS 


Proper Supervision and Discipline—Shop Man- 
ners—The Worthless Employee 


BY PAUL R. RAMP* 


O the younger generation, seeking to become efficient 
foundry foremen or superintendents, the following 
suggestions are offered as fundamental to success. In 
order to be a profit to his employers, a foreman must 
know what every man under him is working on, other- 
wise he is not attending to business or is negligent. If 
he claims he does not have time to see the work each 
man is doing, the job is too big for him. 


Supervision and Discipline 


It is not how much he knows about foundry work, 
but rather how much he teaches his men about it that 
counts. 

The foreman and the superintendent are not making 
molds or cores, chipping castings or shipping them; the 
men do that work and should do it according to instruc- 
tions. . 

The successful foreman is able to intelligently and 
fearlessly tell his men what to do and how to do it, 
regardless of their age, length of service, reputation 
as competent workmen, or the number of times he has 
told them the same thing before. 

Let him make up his mind how he wants a job 
done, be satisfied he is right, then go to his man and 
make him do it that way. 


An Incompetent Workman 


At one time the writer had charge of a foundry 
where the methods of working were about 50 years 
behind the times. ‘The coreroom was in bad shape. He 
put a man in there that had worked for him for a good 
many years, and had worked in the right way. 

He knew this man would try and get the force 
working according to more modern methods. After 
the fellow had been on the job several months he stopped 
him one day and called his attention to some work 
that was being done in the same old way. 

He said: “Henry, you know that is not right. 
never did the job that way in Burlington.” 

“No,” he replied, “but that is the way they do it 
here.” 

Now, that was a case of the foreman letting the job 
drive him. His experience was of no value to his 
employer because he did not use it. He lacked the 
courage to teach his men and to insist upon them 
working his way. 
on the job. 


You 


Needless to say, he was a failure 


Manual Labor Not a Foreman’s Job 


It is foolish and expensive for a foreman to work 
with his hands unless he has only two or three men. 
He is not paid for what he does—rather for what he 
gets others to do, and he cannot watch his men if he 
has his head down in a sand pit or a mold. 

When a foreman goes to work at manual labor the 
help loaf. An instance is recalled where the foreman 
was down in a pit digging for dear life, while the men 
stood by watching him. 


Shop Manners 


The foreman must be more of a gentleman than his 
men, or at least as much of one, if he expects them to 
have any respect for him. He should avoid talking to 
one man about another. The other fellow may hear 
of it, and it is a sure thing that the foreman will lose 
the loyalty of the man who is talked about. 

By a careful study of human nature the foreman 


*Foundry superintendent, Moline Plow Co., 


Moline, Ill 
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or superintendent can make the men realize that they 
can “make a hit” easier by turning out good work at 
a profit than by telling a funny story. 


It never pays to be overbearing. It is just as easy 
to say, “John, I wish you would do this for me,” as to 
say, “you have got to do this,” unless the workman 
has had previous instructions and has not heeded them. 
John knows he will have to follow orders, and it is 
better to start him out feeling good, because the secret 
of successful organization is in getting men to want 
to do things. When a man works hard because he wants 
to expedite the work, he gives the very best there is 
in him. When a man works hard because he is afraid 
of the man over him or afraid of losing his job, he is 
going to do not what he is capable of doing, but just 
what he is forced to do. Such a man requires continual 
watching and driving, and as a rule his work is never 
above the average. 

The more conceited a foreman becomes the more he 
will have to drive his men, and the less leading he 
can do. 


Weeding Out the Unsatisfactory Worker 


Nine out of every ten men want to do right. Study 
how to handle them. Every fellow has a soft spot 
somewhere. Find it. Then make profits out of it. 
The tenth fellow, who is found in every shop, will have 
to be discharged, after everything that can be done 
to get his heart in the right place has failed. 

Always remember, however, that it takes a better 
foreman to make a good workman out of a poor or a 
mean one than it does to fire him. 

While it is best always to appeal first to the good 
in a man, the old saying, “You can catch more flies 
with molasses than you can with vinegar” falls down 
in this line of work. The fellow that works entirely 
after this rule finds himself using nothing but molasses 
and getting very poor results. 

You can be a gentleman, but you can not be a 
“good fellow” and also a good foreman. 


Overlooking Cause of Failure or Carelessness 


Never neglect to tell a man about a defect in his 
work, no matter how small it may be. The foreman 
sometimes thinks, “Oh, well! That is a small thing, 
and he has been doing good work for some time, I wont 
nag him.” This is a mistake. The small error is an 
indication that he is getting careless, and if not cured 
right away the company inevitably suffers greater loss. 

No foreman can establish a record or make profits 
for his company if he neglects to look over all of his 
work every day. He is missing the most important 
part of the work that helps to make him and his de- 
partment more valuable. When a foreman does not 
look carefully for his failures he is neglecting 
valuable object lessons. 

When he sees one of the men doing his work the 
wrong way he should not say to him “You had better 
not do that. The president or the superintendent might 
come along and see you, and he would be wild about it.” 
He should tell the man that he does not want him to 
do that again. When the foreman tries to slide it off 
on the man higher up he makes the man think it would 
be all right so far as he is concerned if it was not for 
the “boss” objecting. Consequently, the workman gets 
so he does not think it necessary to do right, except 
when the president or general manager is around. 

When a man does a big day’s work a foreman should 
never forget him, no matter if he does not like the fellow 
personally. He should never let that fact keep him 
from taking care of the man for he is the most 
valuable type of man to have on the floor. 

In the foundry to-day there are so many things that 
must be left to the individual ability of the molder, the 
machine operator and the pattern maker, and to their 
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desire to do their very best, that when the men in 
charge attempt to get out of them a good volume of 
production it must be carefully determined that the 


best methods are being employed to bring about that 
result. 


Japan Plans to Do Without American 
Plates 


The December issue of Eastern Commerce, a month- 
ly review published in Yokohama, Japan, says that every 
effort is being made by the Japanese authorities to 
make Japan self-supporting in the matter of iron and 
steel. The Minister of Agriculture and Commerce is 
quoted as saying: 


Since the government decided to break off negotiations 
with the United States over the iron and steel question, the 
authorities have.been considering ways and means of placing 
this country on a self-supporting basis for supplies of these 
metals. To begin with they have decided to meet the im- 
mediate and indispensable demand for shipbuilding materials 
from the state steel-works at Wakamatsu, for which the 
necessary arrangements and operations have already been 
set in motion. The proposal is not to supply the shipbuilders 
at the expense of the naval and railroad services, as is 
rumored, but to carry out an extension of the operations of 
the steel works so as to turn out shipbuilding materials 
without in any way interfering with the requirements of 
the government services. It is true that the steel works has 
already been operating up to its utmost capacity, 
great quantity beyond the limit can be produced without 
setting up new equipment, which means some considerable 
time before extra operations are possible. But on close 
examination the immediate and indispensable demands for 
shipbuilding purposes have proved unexpectedly small. It 
has been found that 7000 tons are needed for vessels whose 
have just been laid down, and 11,000 tons more for 
already building. Of these requirements only 1000 
represents the quantity immediately This 
the authorities have decided to supply, while the other re- 
quirements will be satisfied by and by. Next year the out- 
put of the state steel works is to be increased by 102,000 
tons, and it is hoped that this will meet the greater portion 
of the shipbuilding requirements. 

some Japanese merchants are of opinion that as the sus- 
pension of iron and steel exports from the United States to 
Japan entails considerable loss to the American merchants 
concerned, the latter will eventually succeed in inducing their 
government to modify the embargo in favor of Japan 


keels 
vessels 


tons necessary. 


Spelter Output in 1917 


The production of spelter from domestic ore in 1917 
is estimated by the U. S. Geological Survey at 574,994 
net tons and the production from foreign ore at 92,757 
tons, a total of 667,751 tons, compared with a total of 
667,566 tons in 1916 (563,561 tons of domestic and 
104,005 tons of foreign origin). This indicates practi- 
cally the same production as in 1916, but a loss of 
more than $60,000,000 in value. Included is 28,175 
tons of electrolytic spelter, of which a part was refined 
by electrolysis from prime western spelter. This was 
the product of five plants. The quantity of zinc dust 
prepared for market was over 7000 tons. The output 
of secondary spelter redistilled at regular smelters and 
at the spelters with large retorts was about 21,600 tons. 
Oklahoma leads the States in output, with 198,519 tons; 
Illinois is second and Kansas third. 

The exports of spelter made from both foreign and 
domestic ores, to Nov. 1, 1917, had been 184,498 tons 
as compared with 206,367 tons in all of 1916. 

The apparent domestic consumption in 1917 is put 
at 431,500 tons, as compared with 458,428 tons in 1916. 
This decrease is partly accounted for by the increase 
of 15,000 tons in the zine content of brass exports. 
The normal ante-war consumption of spelter in the 
United States was about 300,000 tons per year. 


The Edison Electric Appliance Co., Inc., a new cor- 
poration, has taken over the entire business of the Hot 
Point Electric Heating Co., the Hughes Electric Heating 
Co, and the household heating device business of the 
General! Electric Co. 
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Universal Cylindrical Grinding Machine 


A grinding machine, capable of handling work up 
to 10 in. in diameter and 30 in. long, has been brought 
out by the Webster & Perks Tool Co., Springfield, 
Ohio. It is of the universal cylindrical type and is 
said to combine the accuracy required for toolroom work 
with the rigidity essential to the production of high- 
grade parts in quantities. The table drive and the 
automatic cross feed mechanism are assembled as a 
single unit, which can be removed from the machine 
in a single operation. A movable cam roller provides 
automatic cross feed at either or both ends of the table 
travel, a knurled adjusting nut enabling variations of 
from 0.00025 to 0.004 in. to be obtained readily. 

Large cap screws secure the bed to the base, which 
is of heavy construction, with three planed bearing 
pads on the bottom. The sliding table has automatic 
control of travel by adjustable dogs secured to the edge 
of the table, with an adjusting screw and lock nut 
for fine adjustments. Two rates of table travel are 
provided by a lever in front of the machine and in 
conjunction with a four-step cone pulley on the counter- 
shaft gives eight different rates of travel, a sufficient 
rest interval being provided at the end of the stroke 





Automatic Cross 


Feed Ranging from 0.00025 to 0.004 In. Is 
Each End of the Table Travel in a New Uni- 
versal Cylindrical Grinding Machine 


Provided at 


to permit the wheel to free itself. The swivel table 
rests on large pads on the sliding table and has an 
adjusting screw at ore end to enable it to be swiveled 
in either direction. 

The bases of the head and footstocks are heavy 
and are clamped to the swivel table by bolts fitting in 
a T-slot in the table. They are both aligned against 
the front edge of the swivel table. The spindle is of 
hardened and ground tool steel and is mounted in a 
special form of alloy bronze bearing with provision to 
compensate for wear. 

The control of the table may be changed from hand 
to power by simply pushing in the knob in the center 
of the handwheel. The handwheel is thus rendered 
inoperative and when it is desired to return to hand 
control the table control lever is placed in the neutral 
position and the knob pulled out. 


To secure references showing the extent of manu- 
facturing industries of Pennsylvania since 1914, the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association has under- 
taken at its own expense to compile a census county 
by county. The Employers’ Association of Pittsburgh, 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, is taking care of Alle- 
gheny County. It has mailed a questionnaire on 
apprenticeship matters and also a card which it is 
desirous of sending to all companies concerned to cover 
such confidential information as the number of em- 
ployees, amounts of payrolls and value of product. 


The Ohio Iron & Metal Co., Chicago, has opened a 
department, in charge of H. L. Beach, for the handling 
of relaying rails and second-hand railroad equipment. 





Flywheel Design for Rolling Mills 


Selection and Use 
Load Curves—Test for 
Windage Losses a Check on Calculations 

BY G. E. 


friction and windage. The windage of slow speed 
wheels is not of great importance, but on the 
higher speed wheels it is by far the greater factor. 
The large flywheel motor-generator sets used for re- 


YRICTION losses of a flywheel are due to bearing 
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0 '0 20 30 4 50 60 70 80 90 100 110 120 
Time in Minutes 
Rundown Curve of Flywheel Set Showing Decrease in Wind- 
age Friction as Speed Decreases. The slope of the line 
tangent at 515 r.p.m. is proportional to the combined windage 
and friction torques, while that of the line tangent at 60 
r.p.m. is proportional to the friction torque alone, windage 
having become negligible 


versing mills or hoists are usually built with a sheet 
metal cover over the flywheel as a protective device. 
This also reduces the windage losses. Some conception 
of the magnitude of these losses can be obtained by 
noting the temperature rise of the sheet-metal cover. 
This heat is generated from the eddy currents and sur- 
face friction of the air between the flywheel and its 
cover. 

A run-down curve was taken of a flywheel set 
operating at 515 r.p.m. The weight of the plate wheel 
was 100,000 lb. and its diameter 12 ft. The power input 
of the driving motor was read immediately before the 
set was shut down, and as the breaker was opened 
readings were begun to obtain the speed of the set at 
intervals of time while the wheel was coming to rest. 
From the data so obtained the reproduced cufve was 
plotted. 

After subtracting the losses in the driving motor it 
was found that the friction load was 126 hp. This is 
composed of bearing friction and windage of the wheel. 
The windage of a wheel varies as the square of its 
velocity, while the torque due to bearing friction is 
approximately constant as long as the oil film is not 
broken. Therefore, the main loss on a slow speed wheel 
is bearing friction and the run down curve on such 
a wheel would be practically a straight line. 


Segregation of Windage and Bearing Losses 


Drawing a straight line tangent to the curve at 515 
r.p.m., we find that the set would come to rest in 46 
min. if the torque, due to windage, did not decrease 
with the speed. During the time which elapsed between 
the eightieth and one hundredth minute, it will be noted 
that the curve is practically a straight line, indicating 
that after the set had reached a speed of 60 r.p.m. the 
windage became negligible. Drawing a straight line 





*From a paper presented before the Association of Iron 
and Steel Electrical Engineers at Pittsburgh, Dec. 15. The 
author is industrial engineer, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 
Co., general engineering division, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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tangent to this portion of the curve, we find the set 
would come to rest from 240 r.p.m. in 107 min., if 
bearing friction were the only retarding force. Since 
the slope of these two lines is proportional to the fric- 
tion torque, and that of the first line, which is drawn 
from a point representing 515 r.p.m. on the vertical 
scale to a point representing 46 min. on the horizontal 
scale, is due to the combination of windage and friction, 
while that of the other line is due entirely to bearing 
friction, it is possible to segregate these losses. The 
slope of the tangent 515 to 46 is proportional to the 
total friction of 126 hp., which is obtained at 515 r.p.m. 
This may be represented by the ratio of the ordinate 
divided by the abscissa: 515 ~ 46 = 11.2. The slope of 
the tangent 240 to 107 is proportional to the bearing 
friction: 240 — 107 — 2.24. The bearing friction is, 
therefore, 126 x 2.24 11.2 = 25.2 hp. 

Eighteen-inch bearings were used on this set, which 
gives a bearing velocity of 2420 ft. per min. Usually 
the variation of the coefficient of friction, due to change 
in speed, is negligible, but as this is a high-speed bear- 
ing, we would estimate the friction at 515 r.p.m. to be 
20 per cent less. The bearing friction at 515 r.p.m. 
would then be 25.2 « 0.80 20.2 hp., and the windage 
at 515 r.p.m. would be 126 — 20 106 hp. The correc- 
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Estimated Mill Load of Blooming Mill for Purposes of De- 


sign Peaks above 1600 hp. are to be taken by the flywheel 
Flywheel Loads from Curve 
Flywheel Accumulated 
Load Fivwheel Restored Flywheel 
During Debit at End During Debit at End 
Pass of Pass Interval of Interval 

Pass Hp.-See. Hp.-See Hp.-See Hp.-Sec. 

1 1,670 2,370 2,370 

» 2,050 2.050 2,050 

3 1,620 1,620 1,620 

1 1,940 1,940 1,940 

5 1,800 1,800 1,800 

6 2,180 2.180 2,180 

7 2,450 2,450 2,450 

S 2,520 2,520 2,520 

9 2.870 2,870 2,870 

10 3,110 3,110 3,110 ki 

11 4.570 4,570 4,200 370 

12 », 780 6,150 4,200 1,950 

13 7,150 9,100 8,400 700 
tion for a variation of bearing coefficient of friction 


need not be considered on the slower speed wheels, par- 
ticularly where the journal speed does not exceed 1500 
ft. per min. It will be noted that the curve drops 
abruptly frem the 103d to the 105th minute. This is 
the point at which the journal loses its oil film and the 
coefficient of friction is greatly increased. 

From the curve it is also possible to check calcu- 
lated figures of the energy in the rotating parts. At 
515 r.p.m. we found the flywheel friction and windage 
to be 126 hp. If this friction torque were maintained, 
the set would come to rest in 46 min. Since the average 
speed of the set during this period is one-half of the 
initial speed, the average horsepower developed between 
515 r.p.m. and rest would be 63, therefore, the total 
flywheel effect at 515 r.p.m. would be: 63 « 46 * 60 = 
174,000 hp. sec. This energy varies as the square of the 
speed. At one-half this speed the energy in the wheel 
would be one-fourth of 174,000 or 43,500 hp. sec. 

A flywheel for a mill drive can often be calculated 
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Power Input Curves of Cross Country Mill Showing Peaks 

Which May Be Reduced by a Flywheel. The upper curve was 

obtained with the billets following each other as rapidly as 

feasible. The lower curve was taken with only one billet in 
the mill 


to a fairly close degree if the operating conditions are 
properly represented. These conditions can be ob- 
tained by comparing the mill with a number of similar 
mills on which an analysis of power requirements has 
been made. However, on some mills, it is practically 
impossible to make any calculations, in which case it is 
necessary to depend entirely on tests made on a number 
of mills of the same type. 

Unless these tests are used as a guide, it is easy 
to assume conditions which will not be obtained in 
actual practice. For instance, tests were made on a 
motor driving eight sheet mills. Graphic charts were 
obtained, the total length of each test being 30 min. 
Although a large number of these charts were obtained 
over a long period of time, it was surprising to find 
that not more than four stands out of the eight had 
metal in the rolls at the same time. On one chart the 
following results were obtained: 


Time during which 


me ceetel Wek Th FOR 66 i tcc eeeccnwews 26.60 per cent 
metal was in one stand only ................ 39.10 per cent 
metal was in two stands only. 


rary a ee . 26.30 per cent 
metal was in three stands only..... 7.36 per cent 
metal was in four stands only 0.64 per cent 


Without making such investigation, it might be 
thought that it would be necessary to provide flywheel 
effect to take a peak obtained from metal in five or six 
stands at one time, when in fact only three stands need 
be considered. On applications of this kind it is neces- 
sary to test similar mills having a different amount of 
flywheel effect to determine which ones have the proper 
amount. No method of estimating would be of any 
practical value. In most cases the load is not so com- 
plicated and it is a simple matter to approximate the 
load which will be obtained. 

A curve is shown of an estimated mill load on a 
3-high 28-in. blooming mill operating at 70 r.p.m. The 
average load is found to be 1284 hp. This includes the 
friction load of the mill and is the value on which the 
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Torque Characteristics of Motor with Fixed Resistance in the 

Secondary Shown in Relation to the Torque Curve of the Mill 

The torque at the motor is indicated by the dashed line and 

the areas above and below this are proportional respectively 

to the energy given up and the energy absorbed by the 
flywheel 


Power Input Curves Obtained from the Same Mill to Illustrate 

the Difference in Load Characteristics of a Motor Using In 

One Instance a Liquid. Regulator and in the Other Magnetic 

Control. The upper curve applies to the liquid regulator and 
the lower one to the magnetic control 


rating of the motor should be based. In preparing a 
curve like this no difficulty will be met in determining 
the length of the passes, as the size and speed of the 
mill are known. 

Observations were made to determine the interval 
between passes and it was found that under the most 
favorable conditions they averaged from 3 sec. to 3.8 
sec. Occasionally delays were obtained which would 
increase the intervals even to 10 or 15 sec., but these 
were unusual. There are bound to be delays which 
lengthen the cycle to 80 sec. or more, but it is not safe 
to estimate on an average cycle of 80 sec., as this extra 
time may be introduced after any one or more ‘passes. 

It is a simple matter to assume the minimum inter- 
val throughout and let this. ideal cycle represent 25 
per cent overload on the equipment. Some portion of 
this cycle will prevail when rolling almost every ingot, 
but in no case would the equipment be subject to a 
continuous overload. If it is desired to increase the 
size of the equipment over the calculated values to take 
care of unforeseen conditions, this can be done after 
the correct relation between the motor and flywheel is 
determined. The same factor of safety should be used 
on both motor and flywheel. 


Selection of Flywheel 


The curve is plotted, using intervals of 3 sec. be- 
tween passes and 6 sec. between ingots. Since this 
cycle is to impose a load of 125 per tent on the motor, 
everything above 1600 hp. should be absorbed by the 
flywheel during the passes, and during the intervals the 
difference between 1600 hp. and 200 hp. friction load, 
would be restored to the flywheel. Therefore, during 
the 3-sec. intervals the motor is capable of returning 
4200 hp. sec. to the flywheel, and during the interval 
between ingots 8400 hp. sec. 

The values given in the second column of the table, 
showing the flywheel loads during the passes, are taken 
from the load curve. As the flywheel is of sufficient 
capacity to return 4200 hp. sec. during the intervals, 
it will be observed that the motor is capable of bringing 
the flywheel back to normal speed, after each pass, 
until the eleventh pass is reached. At the end of this 
interval there is a flywheel debt of 370 hp. sec. There- 
fore, in starting our calculations to determine the size 
of flywheel we should start with the eleventh pass and 
continue the cycle through the thirteenth back to the 
first and on down to the tenth. During the interval 
after the first pass, the flywheel debt is wiped out and 
the wheel again attains normal speed. This continues 
until the eleventh pass is reached, at which time it again 
comes to the heaviest part of its cycle. 

In the third column of the table will be noted that 
the maximum energy which the flywheel must deliver is 
9100 hp. sec., which is obtained by adding the energy 
required during the thirteenth pass of 7150 hp. sec., 
to that which is accumulated previous to this pass, 
which is 1950 hp. sec. The maximum per cent speed 
drop permitted is 20 per cent at 25 per cent overload. 
Under ordinary conditions 15 per cent will not be ex- 
ceeded. In dropping down to 80 per cent speed the 
flywheel has given up 36 per cent of its total energy, 
which, in this case, is 9100 hp. sec. Therefore, the 
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wheel at its normal speed would have a total of 25,300 
hp. sec. 

As the speed of this mill is 70 r.p.m., a split cast- 
iron wheel can be used having a diameter of 26 ft., 
which gives a peripheral velocity of 5700 ft. per min. 
As the radius of gyration of this type of wheel is 0.8 
of the outside radius the velocity at this point is 4560 
ft. per min., or 76 ft. per sec. This latter value is the 
one which we are to use in the formula: Hp. sec. 
= WV* = 35,400. As we are now interested in obtain- 
ing the weight of a wheel which is to have a given 
amount of energy, this forumla should read as follows: 

hp. sec. & 35,400 25,300 & 35,400 
WwW si acta ae oe eae 
V’ 76 


165,000 lb. 


Type of Control a Factor 


If a liquid regulator type of control is used the input 
to the motor would approximate a straight line, as is 
shown by the curve. However, if fixed resistance is 
used in the secondary of the motor, to estimate the 
division of the mill load between the flywheel and the 
motor is a tedious process. The motor load follows a 
logarithmic curve as developed by Mr. Specht in an 
article before the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers in 1909. A representative curve is shown where 
the motor load follows the dashed line. 

.It is important to take into consideration the type 
of control used, as some utilize the flywheel effect to a 
better advantage than others. A curve obtained from 
the sheet mill referred to shows the power input with 
notching in relays which regulates the amount of grid 
resistance of the secondary circuit of the motor, while 
the other curve is taken with the liquid slip regulator in 
the secondary circuit. The flywheel effect is the same 
but the regulator does not come into action until the 
motor is fully loaded. With grid resistance in the sec- 
ondary of the motor, the flywheel and motor slow down 
in direct proportion to the load, and when full load on 
the motor is obtained, the flywheel may be operating 
at 15 per cent slip and any further peak load cannot 
be absorbed by the flywheel to the same extent as if it 
were at its full speed, as is illustrated by the two curves. 
It will be noticed that the average load in each case is 
1100 kw. 

When motors are applied to tandem or cross-country 
mills on which the n.ajority of passes are rather long 
a flywheel would appear unnecessary. The mill, how- 
ever, may be so arranged that there is an overlapping 
of several passes which will impose short high peaks 
on the motor. A curve showing the power input to a 
motor driving a mill of this type is given. The lower 
curve was taken with but one piece in the mill and the 
upper curve with the mill operating at full capacity. 
If the necessary flywheel effect were installed, the short 
peaks, as shown, would not be thrown on the motor. 


Some General Considerations 


The flywheel should be placed as near the load as 
possible to avoid transmitting the peaks through ap- 
paratus which might otherwise carry only the average 
load. However, on some applications, such as sheet 
mills, this is not feasible, as the mill speed is too slow. 
If it were desired to properly equalize the load on an 
8-stand mill with a flywheel operating on the mill shaft 
at 30 r.p.m. a wheel of 350 tons would be required. With 
electric drive, the motor is usually operating at about 
240 r.p.m. and by placing a flywheel at each end of the 
pinion shaft 30 tons will provide the same effect as 350 
tons placed on the mill shaft. This has the disadvan- 
tage of transmitting all the peaks through the gears, 
but is the practical solution for this type of drive. 
Where sheet-mill engines have been replaced by motors 
with adequate flywheel effect, the monthly output is in- 
creased approximately 10 per cent. This is due to the 
elimination of periods when the mill is slowed down 
sufficiently to interfere with its operation. 

Plate wheels are usually limited to a peripheral speed 
of .25,000 ft. per min. to keep the centrifugal stress 
within 16,000 lb. per sq. in. Due to the presence of 
blow-holes and shrinkage strains, it is impossible to cal- 
culate the actual stresses in the cast wheels, so that the 
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values of 12,000 ft. per min. for solid cast steel and 
6000 ft. per min. for cast-iron wheels, have been arrived 
at arbitrarily as safe speeds. There are a number of 
cast-steel wheels operating as high as 17,000 ft. per 
min., but they are of special design and more expen- 
sive, due to the rigid specification they are required to 
meet. 


Machine-Tool Controller Developments in 1917 


A number of different types of controllers for the 
motors driving machine tools were developed in the past 
year by the Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 
They include three automatic types, a controller for 
planing machines and a line of semi-automatic motor 
starters. 

The first of three automatic units is intended for 
use with machines driven by motor where the necessary 
speeds are obtained by the use of gears. With this con- 
troller the motor may be started, stopped or reversed 
automatically. In the second type the motor is started 
automatically and the different running speeds are 
provided by adjusting the field rheostat to give the 
rates required for the various operations. With this 
controller, it is stated, the motor will always be brought 
up automatically to the speed for which the field rheo- 
stat has been set, irrespective of the number of stops 
made between adjustments. This controller is intended 
for use on boring mills, milling machines and like tools 
where the speed is only changed infrequently and it is 
desired to maintain a fixed rate for a certain operation. 
The other type gives complete control of the starting, 
stopping and reversing of the motor from one point 
through a conveniently located handwheel while the 
panel for the automatic control devices is mounted 
where it will not interfere with the workers. A con- 
troller for planing machines has also been developed 
and put to considerable use in large munition plants. 

The new semi-automatic inclosed motor starters are 
made for direct and alternating current motors. They 
are intended for use with motors employed for such 
service that manual control of starting and stopping is 
satisfactory but it is desirable that the rate of acceler- 
ation be independent of the operator. The starting 
movement of these controllers is of the multiple-contact 
type and is operated by a handle or lever outside of the 
inclosing case. To start the motor the lever is raised 
as far as it will go and held there. When the handle 
is released the starting resistance is cut out of the cir- 


‘cuit by the gravity actuated accelerating movement 


which is under the control of an air dashpot. The dura- 
tion of the acceleration period may be varied by chang- 
ing the adjustment of the air inlet of this dashpot. 
Another development is a handle or chain and 
sprocket-operated controller for direct-current motors. 
It provides a speed range of 3 to 1 and with the chain 
and sprocket operating arrangement, the control can be 


located on the apron of a lathe, for example, or any 
other convenient place. 


Motor Trucks Increase California’s Mineral 
Output 
California has become a more important source of 
minerals and metals m recent years. The following 


products are listed with their 1916 output, by the 
California State Mining Bureau: 


Antimony ore, 


tons 1,015 Manganese ore, tons 13,404 
Chromite ore, tons 48,943 Potash, tons 17,908 
Copper, ib ... 99,809,019 Pyrite, tons .. 120,525 
Dolomite, tons ‘ 13,313 Tungsten concen- 
Iron ore, tons. 3,000 trates, tons 2.27 
Magnesite, tons 154,052 eee. Ee  wwie x 15,950,565 


Until recently California was the sole producer of 
chromite and magnesite in this country. About 75 
per cent of the quicksilver of the United States is pro- 
duced in that State. Motor trucks have been a potent 


factor in opening up mineral properties at formerly 
unprofitable distances from railroads, resulting in the 
construction of better roads everywhere. 
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Safe Practices in the Open-Hearth 


Successful safety work in the open-hearth depart- 
ment of a steel plant is dependent on the attitude of 
foremen and more largely than is generally recognized 
on the attitude of the superintendent, according to 
Leslie M. Rice, district safety inspector of the American 
Steel & Wire Co., Worcester, Mass., whose paper pre- 
sented before the National Safety Council at its annual 
meeting in New York is the subject of the following 
review. The superintendent, he said, must realize that 
the men are more influenced by deeds than by words. 
The executive who talks safety but does not act it will 
find that his employees are guided by his actions. They 
consciously or unconseiously imitate the attitude of 
superiors. 

The tapping hole of the stationary type of open- 
hearth furnace, more particularly in the basic heats, is 
occasionally opened up by the action of the metal from 
the inside, due to faulty workmanship or material, be- 
fore the heat is ready or the operator ready to receive it. 
Serious consequences may result if the metal reaches a 
sewer or damp place on the floor. To avoid such con- 
tingencies, the ladle should be set in position ready to 
receive the heat on suitable stationary horses short!y 
after the charge is melted. 

Operators of hot-metal electric cranes should inspect 
the crane parts, and especially the brakes previous to 
handling a heat. The brake should be tested by trying 
it out with the empty ladle hanging on the crane and 
later examining the brake. Failure of the electrical 
current during the progress of a heat may be disastrous 
unless the brakes are in good condition. The controlling 
valves for gas and steam lines located in front of the 
furnace are commonly uncovered. Numerous instances 
have occurred where they were broken by being struck 
by the crane or charger, resulting in severe burns to 
some of the workmen. They should be covered. 
Charger operators should have a shield to protect 
them from sparks thrown from the furnace where damp 
or frozen stock is dumped into molten slag or metal. 
Even in the best practices bottom blowouts will occa- 
sionally occur, and, if they are not well handled, serious 
accidents may result. The men should be drilled to 
their parts in handling the situation as they would be 
schooled for a fire drill. 

Each case of accident must be studied. For in- 
stance, a man on the pouring platform was badly 
burned on account of the falling of the lever which 
manipulates the stopper in the ladle. Investigation 
developed the cause of its falling and also that a small 
dog fastened to the lever would prevent the recurrence 
of such an accident. Another case is of a man who 
was caught between the bucket cars on the charging 
floor while shoveling scrap which had fallen from the 
buckets onto the floor back into the buckets again. 
While there was a rule requiring the charger to see 
that the men were clear of the cars, it developed that 
the responsibility was not properly divided. To over- 
come this a whistle was provided for each furnace man 
to direct the movements of the cars. 

An open-hearth pit job entails more or less conges- 
tion. We are also likely to find the men using not only 
defective tools but keeping them in untidy places. In 
one instance it was decided to build steel loekers for 
bars and other tools, one in one part for the day turn 
and one in another part for the night turn, and in a 
place where the men would have a brick floor. Later we 
found the tools in a better condition and the whole 
place tidy. The same thing may be said of pouring 
platforms. Proper racks should be maintained for 
bleeder rods, test scoops and bars and a proper platform 
with brick paving for men to work on, with suitable 
means of getting to and from the platform. 

A prospective open-hearth crane operator should be 
employed for a period of about three months in the 
electrical department, where he will have an opportunity 
to acquire some knowledge of the electrical apparatus, 
then three months on the crane with another operator. 
If he appears to measure up to the job, he should be 
examined by the master mechanic and the chief elec- 
trician. 
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A New Motor-Driven Swing Saw 


The latest addition made by the Reno-Kaetker Elec- 
tric Co., Cincinnati, to its line of swing saws is one that 
was especially designed for the use of shipbuilders in 
cutting up heavy 
timbers right on 


the work. This 
saw, which is 
marketed under 
the trade name 


of Reliance, is a 
compact rigid ma- 
chine, and is self- 
contained, having 
a 10-hp. motor 
mounted directly 
in the saw base. 

A heavy rigid 
swinging arm is 
suspended from 
this base, and 
carries a  36-in. 
belt - driven saw 
blade, which is 
capable of cut- 
ting timbers up 
to 14 in. square. 
The saw blade is 
protected by a 
guard and a roll- 
er weight auto- 
matically tends ' — — 
to throw the saw 








Heavy Timbers Up to 14 In. Square 
back out of the ro pe: by a New Self- 
cea Contained Motor-Driven Swing Saw 
way when the Which Can Be Set Up at Any Con- 


operator releases 
the handle. The 
saw arbor is equipped with phosphor bronze ring oil- 
ing bearings, instead of babbitt bearings, which the 
manufacturer claims gives the machine a longer life. 

The maker states that for shipbuilding purposes it 
has been proved to be.a valuable tool, as it can be hung 
at any convenient point for the work where electric 
current can be had. The company also builds smaller 
sized machines for different classes of work. 


venient Point 


Patriotic Bonus Plan 


The Queen City Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, has 
recently adopted a bonus system for its employees, 
which is best described by giving a verbatim copy of 
notices posted in its shop, as follows: : 

“Beginning Jan. 18, every man who makes four full 
weeks straight will get five 25c. thrift stamps. This is 
210 hours for floor men, etc., and 240 hours for over- 
time men. If 12 full straight weeks are made, we will 
give one extra 25c. stamp and pay the odd amount to 
make a $5 war saving certificate. 

“If 10 hours or less are lost, making 200 or 230 
hours or more, respectively, in the four weeks’ period, 
we will give four 25c. stamps. If more than 10, but 
30 hours or less are lost, making 180 and 210 hours or 
more, respectively, in the four weeks’ period, we will 
give two 25c. stamps. We hope that for each war sav- 
ing certificate our men earn by attendance they will 
buy another and thus help our Government finance the 
war. Fourth of July, Labor Day, Christmas and New 
Year’s Day allowed as holidays. 

“We reserve the right to discontinue this arrange- 
ment at the end of any 12 weeks’ period.” 


The building and grounds of the Engineers’ Club of 
Dayton, Dayton, Ohio, to be dedicated on Feb. 2, are 
the gift of Col. E. A. Deeds, vice president National 
Cash Register Co. and president Dayton Engineering 
Laboratories and Chas. F. Kettering, vice presi- 
dent and assistant general manager of the Davton 
Engineering Laboratories. Col. Deeds is now chief of 
the equipment division, Signal Corps, U. S. A. 


, and a 
member of the Aircraft Board. 








Many Problems for the Shipping Board 


Germany Objects to Agreement with Holland— 
Demoralization of Labor Due to Competition 
Among Employers—Standard Scale Proposed 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 29.—The shipping situation is 
again causing the deepest concern to the Administra- 
tion and to exporters of war material who, with ship- 
pers of food products, are now chiefly concerned in 
the country’s out-bound foreign trade. The subject has 
a dozen angles, among them the failure of the War 
Trade Board to complete satisfactory negotiations with 
the Japanese Government to sell certain ships in ex- 
change for a supply of steel plates; complications that 
have arisen since the United States a few days ago 
succeeded in chartering from the Dutch Government 80 
vessels, the majority of which are now in American 
waters; the grave difficulties now attending the bun- 
kering of vessels carrying war materials, troops, etc., 
to France, and unprecedented labor conditions in the 
shipyards having contracts of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation brought about by a wage scale so high that 
construction is being seriously delayed instead of expe- 
dited thereby. 

Conflicting reports with regard to the status of the 
negotiations for the transfer to the United States of 
a number of Japanese ships in exchange for licenses to 
export a considerable tonnage of steel plates are 
credited to the Japanese authorities at Tokio and to 
the War Trade Board which has conducted the nego- 
tiations in conjunction with the Shipping Board. Ac- 
cording to advices from Japanese sources, the ships in 
question have been tendered the United States at “rea- 
sonable prices” and only a “relatively small tonnage of 
steel plates” has been sought by Japanese ship builders. 
In Washington, however, it is stated that the Japanese 
authorities are holding out for prices substantially 
greater than the average of the contracts which the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation has made for vessels su- 
perior in speed and equipment to those under nego- 
tiation. 

An Awkward Situation 

Whatever the merits of the controversy may be, the 
deal appears to be deadlocked and a decidedly awkward 
situation has therefore been produced as to the ship 
plates which form a part of the consideration for the 
transfer of the Japanese vessels. A large proportion 
of these plates are understood to have been shipped to 
the Pacific Coast for storage, pending the completion 
of negotiations and for the purpose of gaining time in 
transit. It is reported here that the owners of some 
of these plates have been obliged to dispose of them 
to domestic shipbuilders and that, owing to the uncer- 
tainty surrounding the deal for the Japanese vessels, no 
attempt has been made at replacement. 


Germany Objects 


The cable advices which reached Washington on Jan. 
23 to the effect that an agreement had been signed in 
London under the terms of which the Dutch Govern- 
ment agreed to lease to the United States for a specified 
period some 80 vessels belonging to the Holland- 
America and other lines were very encouraging to the 
Administration and were regarded as a successful con- 
clusion of negotiations set on foot several months ago 
by the War Trade Board with the Dutch mission here. 
More recently, however, the German Government has 
served notice on Holland that these charters to the 
United States are a breach of neutrality for which 
reprisals will be made. How far Germany is prepared 
to go in this matter can only be surmised, but the 
danger is that the Dutch Government will be forced 
to cancel the agreement or to so hedge it about with 
such new restrictions as to make the charters valueless 
for the purposes for which they have been negotiated. 

The American Government has at no time antici- 
pated using these Dutch ships for transportation of 
war material or troops to France and, under the terms 


of the agreement with Holland, it was specifically pro- 
vided that they should not be permitted to ply in the 
war zone. It was expected, however, to use them in 
the coastwise trade of the United States and in foreign 
trade with South America and other neutral countries, 
thus releasing a considerable amount of American ton- 
nage which would be employed for transporting muni- 
tions, locomotives, steel rails, and other supplies for the 
American Army in France. The German Government, 
however, according to such semi-official organs as the 
Cologne Gazette, takes the position that, under the pro- 
visions of tne Declaration of London and in accordance 
with Anglo-American marine law, ships in the coast- 
wise service of an enemy country become enemy ships, 
even though they fly a neutral flag and the owners are 
neutral subjects. By this line of reasoning, the 80 
vessels chartered to the United States by Holland be- 
come enemy ships and a nation sanctioning such a deal 
is guilty of a breach of neutrality. No attempt is 
made to veil the threat embodied in the declaration of 
the journal quoted that Germany “will remind Holland 
of this when the inevitable happens and the demagogues 
raise the cry of German atrocity.” 
Serious Labor Conditions 

Although there has been a marked decrease in the 
sinking by German submarines of allied vessels, there 
has been a slowing down of work in American ship- 
yards that more than offsets this encouraging fact. 
The complete demoralization of labor appears to have 
been brought about through the competition of ship- 
builders and other manufacturers, and there is a cry- 
ing need for wage standardization, without which the 
situation promises to go from bad to worse. Testimony 
recently given before the Shipping Board and quoted in 
this correspondence indicating that high wages have 
resulted in idling to such an extent as to reduce the 
effectiveness of the working force in some yards as 
much as 30 per cent, has been supplemented by more 
specific reports from many yards which indicate not 
only that production is being slowed down but that 
yards working under cost-plus-profit contracts are al- 
lowing the public money to run away in an unrestricted 
stream. The Shipping Board officials are making every 
effort to speed up the work and insist that all yards 
having Emergency Fleet Corporation contracts shall 
run three eight-hour shifts and in some cases ship- 
builders have been asked to include Sundays. 

In spite of the gravity of the situation and the 
necessity for a very substantial increase‘in the rate of 
production, if any of the recent estimates of the Ship- 
ping Board are to be even approximated, efficiency is 
declining to a marked extent according to every avail- 
able standard of output. The labor turn-over in the 
Delaware district is said to be increasing in almost 
direct ratio to the climbing wage scale, men going 
from one yard to another, tempted by offers of in- 
creased pay, each employer evidently concerning him- 
self only with progress in his own establishment. 

The seriousness of the situation developed by the 
unprecedented labor turn-over may be gathered from 
the report from one shipyard that, although no work- 
men have been discharged, 2300 hull workers have left 
its employment during the past three months. Their 
places are said to have been filled by floating workmen 
from other yards who have required special training, 
causing much delay and unnecessary expense. The labor 
turn-over in one Pacific Coast yard is said to average 
at the present time 175 new men hired daily to take 
the place of those leaving for other employment. 

General labor conditions in the shipbuilding indus- 
try on the Pacific Coast are reported as very unsatisfac- 
tory. The high wage scale paid in practically all the 
yards and the low speed permitted has made it prac- 
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tically impossible to induce men to engage in piecework, 
a system resorted to in certain yards to speed up pro- 
duction. 

The officials of the Shipping Board are fully advised 
of these conditions and are making the most vigorous 
efforts to improve the situation. There are, however, 
practical difficulties in the way of a standard wage 
scale, as it would be impossible to enforce such a scale 
in all sections, and where important variations existed 
there would be the same temptation as at present for 
workers, especially young unmarried men, to shift about 
in pursuit of the highest pay. The 10 per cent bonus 
paid under the authority of the board to men working 
six days a week is not producing the desired results, 
reports indicating that, while workers keep at their 
tasks for six-day periods, they do so only long enough 
to accumulate sufficient amounts to enable them to idle 
for extended periods. Wi Zee, 


Large Tin-Plate Exports and Their 
Destination 


Tin-plate exports continue to be of very large pro 
portions. For the last five months officially reported, o1 
from July to November inclusive, they have averaged 
36,362,510 lb. per month. The largest month was No 
vember with 47,658,240 lb. While this monthly outgo 
is large, it is a little less than the rate at the end of 
the last fiscal year, when the total exports for that 
521,861,390 lb., or 43,488,449 Ib. per month. 
115, 
In two years these exports 


year were 
The exports for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
were only 179,221,644 Ib. 
have grown three-fold. 

For the ten months ended with October, 1917, the 
exports of tin and terne plates were 421,137,657 lb., or 
35,094,844 lb. per month, which compares with 435, 
093,373 Ib. to Nov. 1, 1916, or 36,091,114 lb. per month. 
This shows that the outgo is slightly less now than 
six months or a year ago. 

It is interesting to note the destination of these 
exports now as compared with two years ago and with 
the normal flow in 1913. The following table gives the 
countries to which certain quantities went for the 10 
months ended Oct. 31, 1917, 1915, and the total 
exports for 1913: 


and 


Tin and Terne Plate Exports from the United States in Pounds 


10 Months 10 Months Calendar 


Ended Ended Year 

Oct. 31, 1917 Oct. 31, 1915 1913 
Total 421,137,657 273,575,592 129,499,353 

To 

Canada 110,928,536 68,018,174 100,347,505 
Argentina 44,137,986 27,146,844 2,065,581 
Japan ye cue aban 42,063,218 14,538,438 509,245 
British India 28,676,777 18,875,804 62,591 
PORE atten me 25,613,588 5,338,897 None 
RENEE 53s wane aaa ~.. 22,039,316 14,476,557 4,453,963 
Bone HOme ..ccctcts 21,844,004 13,843,829 894,399 
Ce cdectvssonsteas 6,723,634 5,651,240 5,590,089 


The striking fact in these figures is the great ex- 
pansion in the outgo to Japan, British India and South 
American countries. The imports into Japan from this 
country have increased 80 times since 1913, while those 
to British India have grown much more in proportion. 
Italy’s proportion is also very large now. While the 
quantity Canada is taking is still larger, it has not 
grown in proportion to the expansion in the total. 


With the opening of 11 branch offices in Baltimore, 
the campaign to secure 5250 men for work in the ship- 
yards as Maryland’s quota toward the 250,000 wanted 
throughout the country, has been started by John K. 
Shaw, chairman of the Committee on Labor and Em- 
ployment. The War Shipping Committee of the Balti- 
more Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association has 
taken up the campaign to increase the shipbuilding and 
will have Major M. S. Boehm, of the Canadian Army, 
who lectures and exhibits pictures to aid the work, give 
his lecture in Baltimore in the near future. 
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RUSHING NEW LOCOMOTIVES 


Baldwin and American Plants Under Control of 
Director General of Railroads 


locomotives to 
power on the 


Construction of 
shortage of motive 


relieve the present 
railroads is being 
The Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works and the American Locomotive Co. have 
been hampered considerably by the very thing they are 
seeking to remedy—railroad congestion—but by order 
of Director General of Railroads McAdoo they now re- 
ceive priority along with shipyards and other important 
Government work. 

The locomotive shops have been placed under the 
control of the railroad director and their entire output 
is subject to his orders. Under this control the com- 
panies are straining every energy to obtain maximum 
production, and the disposition of the locomotives after 
they leave the shop no longer concerns them. 

Coal roads are getting locomotives first regardless 
of whether they had ordered them or not. In fact, rail- 
roads which have placed orders for locomotives will not 
receive them under the new way of handling the busi- 
until the present freight congestion is relieved. 
in any event, locomotives will be sent where they are 
most needed as long as the railroad crisis lasts. 

So great 


ness 


is the shortage of locomotives on nearly 
that it will take all of this year, in the 
opinion of an official of the American Locomotive Co., 
to put the a position to handle the tre- 
mendous volume of freight now being offered in 
thing like an efficient manner. 

Quite a large number of the built in 
\merican shops for Russia have been altered to suit 
our own roads and they are now being used to relieve 
the traffic tie-up. Many of the U. S. A. locomotives 
built for the American railroad in France are also in 
use in this country. About 150 of these locomotives 
are now in service in France. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works in Philadelphia is 
now turning out about one locomotive every hour. Last 
week’s record, THE IRON AGE was told, was 88, of 
which the most were standard gage railroad engines of 
heavy types. The capacity of the Baldwin shops is 
100 locomotives per week, but owing to difficulties in 
obtaining shipments of material, the labor shortage and 
other reasons this production has not yet been attained. 
Officials of the company are confident that they will 
reach that maximum soon. Work has been started by 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works on a new erecting 
shop, which will be completed about the middle of the 
year. The addition of this shop and equipment will 
make it possible to assemble the engines more rapidly, 
thus increasing the output above the maximum men- 
tioned. 

The February schedule of the American Locomotive 
Co. provides for the construction of 222 locomotives, 
practically all of which are standard gage engines for 
railroads, many being of the Mallet and Mikado types. 
The Richmond, Va., and Montreal, Que., shops of the 
company are being converted back to locomotive work 
as rapidly as possible, they having been equipped for 
shell work in 1915. As soon as this conversion is com- 
pleted the output of the company, an official says, will 
be increased by at least 25 to 30 locomotives per month. 


all roads 


railroads in 
any- 


locomotives 


Australia’s First Electric Steel Plant 


Electric steel is being made in Australia. The first 
plant of the Australian Electric Steel, Ltd., at Alexan- 
dria, Sydney, is equipped with a 2-ton Electro-metals 
two-phase furnace with current from the 5000-volt 
three-phase circuits of the City Council through trans- 
formers. The plant has been in operation for nearly 
a year and its output is principally castings low in ear- 
bon and special alloy steel castings for mining and 
electrical work; the charge is common steel scrap and 
pig iron. The company has already commenced the 
erection of a similar plant in Western Australia. The 
transformers are Scott-connected. 
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Future Government Buying of Steel 


The latest developments in the reofganization 
of the War Department and especially the appoint- 
ment of Colonel Pierce as director and Edward R. 
Stettinius as surveyor-general of purchases, not 
to mention the virtual abandonment of the War 
Industries Board, raise some very interesting 
questions as to the future policy of the Govern- 
ment in the buying of iron and steel and in re- 
adjusting the schedule of controlled prices, which 
expires March 31, next. The extension of the 
September schedule, made in the closing days of 
December, was negotiated by the War Industries 
Board with the co-operation of the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Fuel Administration, and J. 
Leonard Replogle, director of steel purchases. 
With the designation of Colonel Pierce as director 
and Mr. Stettinius as surveyor-general of all War 
Department purchases, the exact relation of Mr. 
Replogle and of Mr. Meyer, who is in charge of 
copper purchases, as well as of their colleagues 
holding similar posts, is uncertain and is likely to 
remain so until the fate of the Chamberlain bill 
for the creation of a director of munitions has 
been determined. Mr. Replogle and Mr. Meyer 
have both rendered invaluable service to the Gov- 
ernment and it is not believed that they will be 
released or relieved of responsibility. There is, 
however, much interest in the question as to the 
fate of the War Industries Board and the condi- 
tions under which the trade experts now connected 
with it will continue to serve the Government. 


Germany’s Outlook in Steel 


During the first three years of the war the 
German iron and steel industry voluntarily sub- 
scribed 350 million marks, or about $87,500,000, 
to the relief of workmen. Largely owing to gov- 
ernment action, wages have been advanced to a 
point which it is realized threatens the country’s 
competitive standing in the world’s markets after 
the war. By government favor the returns to steel 
manufacturers have been made highly lucrative, 
and at the same time war profits taxation is far 
less than in Great Britain or the United States. 
The present favored condition of the industry was 
commented on at a recent meeting in Berlin of 
representatives of nearly all German iron and steel 
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plants, bridge builders and car works and some 
shipyards and foundries. The present scale of 
rewards to employers and workmen, it was argued, 
can only be prolonged when peace returns by pro- 
tection against foreign competition and by the 
annexation of territory which will increase Ger- 
many’s supply of raw materials. Only a “German 
peace” can thaintain the German steel industry 
at its present or pre-war level and prevent it from 
assuming a less commanding role after the war 
than it had before. 

The unfavorable possibilities ahead of the 
rerman steel trade have been clearly emphasized 
in the answer of a German professor, when asked 
to what extent the German iron mines can supply 
the iron works of the country after the war. He 
replied that in the peace negotiations the pressing 
needs of the German iron and steel industry must 
be especially watched; that first of all sufficient 
sources of iron and manganese ore must be as- 
sured, for on such supplies depends the existence 
of the empire and the people. 


It was not until the third year of the war that 
Germany was forced to a fuel-saving shut-down. 
And even then there was no peremptory stopping of 
the wheels of industry. Ambassador Gerard has 
this description of it in his book: 


The third winter of the war, owing to a breakdown 
of means of transportation and want of laborers, coal 
became very scarce. All public places, such as theaters, 
picture galleries, museums and cinematograph shows 
were closed in'Munich for want of coal. In Berlin the 
suffering was not as great, but even the elephants from 
Hagenbeck’s Show were pressed into service to draw 
the coal cars from the railroad stations. Light was 
economized. All the apartment houses (and all Berlin 
lives in apartment houses) were closed at 9 o’clock. 
Stores were forbidden to illuminate their show windows 
and all theaters were closed at 10. Only every other 
street electric light was: lit; of the three lights in each 
lamp, only one. 


Rating industrial activity high in the scale of 
war-winning activities, Germany issued no order 
closing down shops. 





No small credit is due the steel industry of the 
country for its record in the production of ferro- 
manganese since the war started. The expansion 
has been early 250 per cent since 1914 and has 
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nearly set at rest an uneasiness which for many 
months was acute. While this is true, the per- 
formance in the last two months of 1917 is not 
encouraging. An analysis of the situation ap- 
pears on another page. After attaining an aver- 
age of about 24,000 tons per month in the four 
months beginning with July, production fell to 
about 19,000 tons per month for November and 
December. The imports in the last half of the 
year declined to one-half what they were in the 
first half and to only one-fourth what they were be- 
fore the war. Added to this is the disturbing news 
that the Brazilian Government has suspended 
transportation of minerals on the Central Rail- 
way because of a shortage of coal, and the ship- 
ments of manganese ore are held up. This railroad? 
-arries most of the manganese ore that has been 
imported into the United States since the war 
started. The continuance of these unfavorable 
conditions opens up serious possibilities for the 
steel industry. 


Our Undeveloped White Coal 


If the disruption of industry caused by the 
order of the Fuel Administrator awakens a real 
interest in the development of the hydroelectric 
possibilities of the affected district, it will help to 
turn into profit an act that has met with much 
condemnation. The President has shown an active 
interest in the matter and serious though slow- 
moving investigations are under way. Unfortu- 
nately the popular mind has been influenced by 
the publicity given to the gigantic development 
schemes for harnessing the streams of the Pacific 
coast and the really great work that has been 
accomplished by some Eastern hydroelectric com- 
panies has attracted but little popular interest. 

A great industrial section, the New England 
States, has been hampered for months by a short- 
age of coal. In many instances production has 
absolutely ceased for short periods. Just what a 
comprehensive development of comparatively small 
water powers means to a city and its industries is 
found in the case of Greenfield, Mass., where the 
fuel order caused no suspension: of the city’s large 
industries because the power that moved the fac- 
tory wheels came from the Connecticut and Deer- 
field rivers. In its neighborhood are two of the 
most notable hydroelectric developments on the 
Eastern seaboard: the Turners Falls Power & 
Electric Co. and the New England Co., operating 
two subsidiary companies, the New England 
Power Co. and the Connecticut River Transmis- 
sion Co. From the power houses of these com- 
panies a network of wires covers central and west- 
ern Massachusetts, Rhode Island and northern 
Connecticut. 

Providence, Pawtucket, Worcester, Fitchburg, 
the military city of Camp Devens at Ayer, and 
many other cities and towns are making large use 
of this power. President Henry I. Harriman of 
the New England Co. is authority for the state- 
ment that the undeveloped water power of New 
England is equivalent to the energy that can be 
developed from 5,000,000 tons of coal. A report 
of the bureau of corporations of the United States 
points out the possibility of a water-power devel- 
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opment of 1,000,000 horsepower, which by storage 
and by the utilization of the less desirable water 
powers can be increased to 2,000,000. Mr. Harri- 
man also points out how, by entering into some 
arrangement with Canada, additional power for 
New England could be secured by development of 
the almost untouched power streams of our neigh- 
bor, such as the St. Lawrence, the St. John, the 
St. Croix and others. 

The greatest possible source of additional 
power for New England is the Maine rivers with 
the splendid natural storage of the great lakes 
from which they flow. Unconstitutionally, as good 
lawyers claim, and unwisely, Maine has passed a 
law forbidding the sale of power from these 
streams in neighboring states. Legislative bar 
riers to the interchange of electric power will not 
long withstand the pressure of an aroused public 
opinion. The Penobscot River with a fall of 
1500 ft., the Kennebec, 1000 ft., the Androscoggin, 
2200 ft., the St. Croix, 440 ft., properly developed 
and widely employed to move trains, operate fac- 
tories, and light and heat whole communities 
mean the saving of a 700-mile haul of thousands 
of cars of coal. 

Unfortunately our national interpretation of 
navigable streams is that any stream is navigable 
down which logs can be floated. How this has 
stood in the way of power development can be 
easily appreciated. It is claimed that Federal re- 
strictions have prevented at Windsor, Conn., the 
conversion of the greatest head of water on the 
Connecticut River into useful power for Spring- 
field, Hartford, New Britain and other industrial 
centers. Experts claim that the Windsor devel- 
opment, with increased storage further up the 
valley, would double the power capacity of the 
Connecticut watershed. What this would mean 
to industry can be seen from the fact that the 
Turners Falls and New England developments on 
this watershed now furnish power equal to 600, 
000,000 kw.-hr. annually. The manifold economies 
of hydroelectric power may some day warrant the 
statement that such development, sure to follow 
the first decline in the present cost of plant struc- 
ture and equipment, helped the nation to recuper- 
ate after this war, as was said of the steam engine 
in relation to English industry after the Napole- 
onic wars. 


Criticism Not Faultfinding 


It is a natural coincidence that criticism of the 
administration of the war should come at a crisis. 
Etymologieally the words are akin, both coming 
from the same Greek root, meaning to judge, dis 
cern, separate. Criticizing is judging. A crisis 
is a point of separation, a time when things are 
going to go either one way or an altogether differ 
ent way. The American people have been 
posed to criticize or 


indis- 
o Judge, but when events show 
that a crisis has been reached, when undesirable 
things have accumulated so as to form a definite 
menace, the right to criticize is asserted. 

It is of the utmost importance, not merely that 
that the word criticism should be rightly under 
stood, but that the true bearing of the action should 
be apprehended. Criticizing is not finding fault; 
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it is rendering judgment 
good and bad points equally. In the matter of con- 
ducting a war, it is necessary to get the proportion 
of things. Apart from the disposition of 
Washington circles to regard criticism as fault 
finding, there is evidently a failure to grasp the 
proportions. 


Criticism recognizes 


some 


There has been clearly shown a «on- 
ception that inasmuch as certain great things have 
been accomplished in preparing for actual warfare, 
various delays and slips should be overlooked or 
condoned, as being unimportant in proportien to 
the things that have been accomplished. 

That is not the spirit of criticism. The paint- 
ing is not approved for its good points if it has 
faults which a painter skilled in his art could have 
avoided. Now, of certain departments 
runs largely to the direction that certain things 
could have been accomplished and were not. That 
other things were accomplished does not justify 
the omissions. 

Much of the criticism that has been made has 
been accompanied by statements of how the thing 
criticized could have been avoided. Nearly all the 
criticism seen is distinctly constructive in charac 
ter, and the American people will not tolerate a 
propaganda that such criticism should be withheld. 
Its right to criticize, to judge, to discern, to sepa- 
rate, is unquestionable, and now of all times the 
people must uphold that right. It is vastly more 
important now than at any other time. 

The greatest single criticism is that prepara- 
tions for waging war have been wofully interfered 
with by Government red tape. That is a specific 
and a constructive criticism. There is not a success- 
ful business house of any magnitude to-day that 
has not rid itself of a great deal of red tape in the 
past few years. The abolition of receipts for pay- 
ments made by check is one among scores of ex- 
amples that could be cited, conspicuous from its 
broadness of application and simplicity. Red tape 
can be largely done away with, as business men 
know from their own experience. It is for the 
American people to demand that this and other re- 
forms plainly called for should be carried out iin- 
mediately. 


criticism 


Wanted—A Plan of Action 


In THE IRON AGE’s review of the effects of the 
shut-down order on New England metal-working in- 
dustries last week, it was said that the mayor of 
Hartford, Conn., and a committee of manufactur- 
ers in that city undertook the task of unloading on 
the first two days of the week about 1000 freight 
cars then in the Hartford freight yards. Under the 
direction of picked men more than 3000 workmen 
thrown idle by the Garfield order and more than 
100 large motor trucks loaned by manufacturers 
were engaged in the work. A similar campaign 
should have been undertaken at every important 
freight center in the country. 

The most culpable thing about the Garfield 
order was that it had nothing in it suggesting ac- 
tion, but was simply a command that workers quit 
and that the wheels of industry stop. The emer- 
gency was one of the greatest in the history of the 
country. At Dayton, Ohio, five years ago a flood 
brought to the front a captain of industry who 
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marshaled the men of the city and worked dayeand 
night to relieve suffering and repair damage. What 
was done under that kind of leadership thrilled the 
nation. This winter the whole country has been 
stricken by a Dayton misfortune hundreds of times 
multiplied. Thousands of men of executive ca- 
pacity have been ready to help in the transporta- 
tion crisis that is now paralyzing the national arm 
upraised to strike a decisive blow. But there is 
no call from Washington to which they can respond, 
no plan under which they can work—simply an 
order to cease from producing under penalty of the 
law. The attitude of mind throughout industry 
is not that of frantically calling for somebody to 


do something, but rather of humiliation at an of- 
‘ficial order to stop production that is not accom- 


panied by a definite program by which men thrown 
idle can be used in breaking the freight blockade. 
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An Ohio Manufacturer Discusses the Shut-Down 
Order 


lo the Editor: In your first article, issue of Jan. 
You 
seem to question the order. This order seems to have 
been widely opposed and criticized, as well as widely 
misunderstood. If I may submit a few 
would say: 

People in Ohio were out of coal in their homes in 
thousands of cases. They could not very well wait until 
spring for a Congressional investigation. We all know 
how slow a Congressional investigation is. People can- 
not hibernate, like the Russian bears, and wake up in 
the spring all O. K. 

The writer went personally twenty times, probably, 
to coal offices to get coal, but always without success. 
No coal was to be had. So we ordered wood and have 
been burning wood. 

You say that experts figured that there would not 
be so much saving in coal. You do not seem to under- 
stand that in Cincinnati the Fuel Administrator “took 
over” all coal arriving during the five days for indus- 
trial firms (except those exempted) and sold the coal 
to the people to warm their homes. Whether there 
was a saving or not, the people got the coal just the 
same (which they would not have got otherwise). 

People talk about rushing production, using water 
power, etc. They do not seem to realize yet that the 
railroads had broken down, could not handle the freight, 
and could not hope to. The cause of the breakdown 
of the railroads is not so obvious, but explanations 
have ‘been given. It is said that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission limited the railroads too much for 
proper progress. The war increased the demands on 
railroads. (How many engines and cars would be re- 
quired to transport 10,000 soldiers home for Christmas 
and back to the cantonment again?) 

Every board used in cantonments had to be hauled. 
Every stick and steel plate used in building ships has 
to be hauled in cars. Every airplane and all its com- 
ponents must be hauled. All the workmen need trans- 
portation as a rule. The Government needed all the 
steel for preparing for war (we had been sluggards 
as far as war work went), and hence the railroads 
had trouble to get steel for improvements. 

The weather has been very unusually severe. The 
paper stated a few days ago that an engine that would 
haul 80 cars in fair weather would haul only 20 cars 
in below-zero weather. 

Now, after all the fussing about the five days shut- 
down (really only three and one-half days—Friday, 


suggestions, 


Saturday forenoon, Monday and Tuesday), we have 
an embargo and cannot ship general freight. 


We have 
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not been able to ship any cans for several weeks, on 
account of the embargo. 

The ships loaded with goods for our boys “over 
there’”’ were reported as waiting, and waiting in vain, 
for coal. It would have been a crime to leave the boats 
without coal, especially as recent reports show that our 
boys have not been well provided for, apparently, “over 
there.” 

It is suggested that we have a shorter day. That 
might save some coal. However, when a large store is 
heated it would perhaps not require much coal to keep 
up heat an hour longer. At any rate, the Fuel Ad- 
ministrator could not seize the coal, apparently, as he 
could do on “heatless’” Mondays. You understand that 
all coal arriving on Sunday and Monday would be 
seized and sold to domestic heating, if necessary. 

We must not get nervous. We may get wrought up 
too much about getting goods out. We must produce, 
and produce enormously, but we must produce sys 
tematically, carefully and rationally. If we hurry too 
much, exhaust the coal supply, or overtax the railroads, 
we do not help matters any. Doubtless with bette 
weather the railroads will be more efficient, and it may 
be that some of the engines will receive much needed 
repairs. 

Some of the peopl who have been doing the most 
kicking seem to think that it does not matter if many 
people do freeze and that they will thaw out and be 
O. K. in the spring. It was reported in the papers 
Jan. 24 that 8000 families in Dayton, Ohio, were en 
tirely out of fuel. E. L. ARNOTT, 

Ever-Ready-Can Co. 

Greenfield, Ohio, Jan. 26, 1918, 


To Facilitate Transportation of Coal 


To the Editor: To facilitate the movement of coal 
I wish to suggest the use of a train of flat cars having 
hinge side boards, the entire train to be unloaded upon 
a previously prepared board floor or place made con 
venient for loading of wagons or trucks for delivery 
to various points throughout the city. The prepared 
floor would have a length equal to the train length. The 
flat cars would be unloaded by a train unloading plow, 
as has been used for years in railroad and canal con 
struction, the plow being pulled by the locomotive over 
the entire length of the train of cars by a long ste 
cable. 

\ train of twelve cars of gravel can be unloaded i: 
from 10 to 30 min. by this method. There is no reaso 
why coal cannot be handled in the same way. 


Cleveland JOHN A. MATHES. 


Burning Low-Grade Soft Coal with Forced Draft 


lo the Editor: The recent scarcity of mined bitu 
minous and high-grade anthracite coal has brought on 
the market a lot of low-grade coal that in years gone 
by has been considered worthless. Reports from the 
mining sections are that this is being dug out from the 
rivers and piles and being shipped into the big cities 
where there is a ready market for it. This coal hav 
ing a larger percentage of slate in it, has not the life 
that 2 good grade of anthracite or bituminous has, but 
it could be burned with considerable trouble, particu 
larly by using a heavy forced draft. 

The so-called turbo blower or engine-driven blower 
that is direct connected to the boiler it operates is not 
very well adapted for this kind of coal if the full 
output of the boiler is required. These types of blowe: 
drop in speed when the boiler pressure goes down and 
renders them practically useless just at the time wher 
they are most needed. 

The best type of blower to use is one from an out 
side source of power supply, so that the speed of the 
fan can be increased when the boiler pressure goe 
down The fan sheuld be connected to a_ variable 


speed motor, engine or speed changing mechanism, and 
if it is connected to its own boiler, to have the powe) 
equipment heavy enough to increase the speed of th: 
fan on the low pressure of the boiler. On a 200-hp. 
equipment it has been found to work very satisfactorily 
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done with mixing this low grade of anthracite coal wit} 
DbiltummMous Coal, al da mixture of four to one ha beer 
uund to work fairly satisfac torily, providing the two 


es are thoroughly mixed together. 


In burning these differe grades of coal other than 
the fireman is accustomed to handle, care should he 
treken to look out for the coal forming gases and blow- 

pen the furnace doors, also emitting back flash« 

opening the doors Cron i 

New York, Jan. 28. 7EORGE BENDER. 





More ‘‘Advisory” Help in Buying for Army 


War-Making Machinery Wound About with 


More Red Tape in the Appointment of E. R. 


Stettinius—Passing of War Industries Board 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 29.—The program for speeding 
up the war machine, evolved by the Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs and including the creation of a 
war cabinet and a director of munitions, now hangs in 
the balance. The Senate will probably determine the 
fate of these measures during the present week. All 
the influence of the Administration will be thrown 
against them. Should they pass the Senate they must 
run the gauntlet of the House, in which the outcome is 
equally uncertain. 

Giving the fullest weight to Secretary Baker’s state- 
ments before the Senate committee on Monday, it can- 
not be said that they have served to modify the views 
of the committee as to the necessity for legislation co- 
ordinating the war work and centralizing authority 
in a small number of high officials devoting themselves 
exclusively to pushing military preparations with the 
utmost vigor. Leaving out of the account criticism 
of the department’s failure to make the most of its 
opportunities, the bulk of the sentiment now crystal- 
lizing in favor of the cabinet council and munitions 
director bills is based upon the apparent unwillingness 
of the Administration to make a radical change in 
the war-making machinery so as to place in the hands 
of a few responsible officials powers and authority now 
scattered among a hundred whose hands are tied by 
endless folds of official red tape. 


New Surveyor General Has No Authority 


The appointment by Secretary of War Baker of 
Edward R. Stettinius of New York as 
eral of 


surveyor gen- 
all Army purchases, announced here Jan. 25 


created nothing short of a sensation. It was every- 
where regarded as an attempt on the part of Secretary 
Baker to forestall the proposed acti f Congress to 


create the new office of director of munitions as pro- 
vided in Senator Chamberlain’s bill. In the Senate and 


House critics of the War Department organization de- 
action 


A fl 


clared the appointment would not prevent early 


on the pending measure, and Senator Chamberlain 


stated very emphatically that secretary Baker had 
merely confirmed the opinion in Congr is to the 
necessity for centralizing authority in the manufac- 
ture, procurement and distribution of war material, 
adcing, however, that the situation had not been fully 
met and that he would continue to urge the authoriza- 
tion of a director of munitions, whose powers would 
be statutory and absolute and not dependent upon 
a mere executive order revocable at will. 
In Secretary Baker’s original announcem« 


Stettinius’ appointment he gave the impression that 


the jurisdiction of the new surveyor general would 
pe as comprehensive with respect to Army purchases 


as it has heretofore been with regard to those made 


for the Allied governments, for which he has been 
acting for more than three yea) In this connection 
the Secre tary sald: 
1) } } S 
rve ral « \ es. He will! 
} on of all I 
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f the allied purchases in this country and 
or the development of the production 

His intimate knowledge of war conditions 

Kurope and in the United States, as related to industry, 

! } has used to accomplish his plans, 

pre- nent qualify him for his position Mr. Stettinius 
v ! } ne luties at once and establish his office in 


This statement concerning the scope of Mr. Stet- 
tinius’ authority created a favorable impression at the 
outset as indicating that the Secretary of War had 
at last determined upon a policy of concentration and 
had selected a man of unquestioned ability for a great 
task. Later in the day, however. Mr. Baker qualified 
his original statement, declaring that the surveyor 
general is to have none of the functions of a director 
of munitions and, in fact, is to be an advisory official 
without a shred of executive authority. It was ex- 
plained that he would be subordinate to Col. Palme 
L. Pierce, the new director of purchases detailed for 
this service in accordance with the reorganization of 
the War Department, the outline of which was pro- 
mulgated by Secretary Baker last week. Mr. Stettinius 
will review all orders for supplies, keeping in touch 
with the industrial situation, but will have no final 
authority. In illustrating the operation of the new 
purchasing plan, Secretary Baker said that if General 
Goethals, the newly appointed quartermaster general, 
desired to make a certain purchase an order would go 
to Colonel Pierce, who would refer it to Mr. Stettinius, 
who would survey the business field and consult with 
the War Industries Board and decide where the order 
should be placed. This recommendation would go back 
to Colonel Pierce for indorsement and by him would 
be transmitted to General Goethals, who would let the 
contract, provided that no disagreements had arisen 
among the officers handling the matter. In the event 
of failure to agree, the Secretary of War would be 
alled in to act as referee. 

Simply More Red Tape 

When the fact is borne in mind that Mr. Stettinius 
has been exercising unrestricted authority in the an- 
expenditure of many billion dollars for the Allied 
ents, it is not surprising that officials and 


ith his work should ‘express 


astonishment at his willingness to accept the post 
tendered him by the Secretary of War under the condi- 
tin outline y Mr. Baker Instead of eliminating 


red tape, cutting corners and reducing the complicated 
machinery of War Department purchasing, Secretary 
baker has simply added another wheel to the machine, 
thereby increasing the probability of disagreement, 
controversy and delay. In addition, Mr. Stettinius’ 
efficiency as general purchasing agent for the Allies, 
a post, it nderstood, he will continue to hold, prom- 
ises to be greatly reduced because of the time and 
ttent he must devote to surveying the buying of 


the War Department. 

An sxamination of the official chart showing the 
plan of reorganization of the War Department, sub- 
mitted by Secretary Baker to the Senate Military Com- 
discloses two highly significant facts; first, that 
the appointment of a surveyor general is an after- 
ntemplated only since Senator Chamberlain 


tr ed his bill 


iced s bill creating a director of munitions, 


and, second, that the co-ordination of authority pro- 
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vided by the chart-is a hopeless hodgepodge in which 
all considerations or military rank and discipline are 
totally ignored. The chart, which bears date of Jan. 9, 
sets out the scheme of five new divisions of the War 
Department, important officers attached 
thereto, but no “surveyor general of purchases” or no 
one discharging similar functions appears in the list. 
The diagram also makes plain the astonishing fact 
that under the new system Colonel Pierce, the director 
of purchases, who is also a member of the War Indus- 
tries Board, is placed in a superior position to five 
major generals who must report to and operate through 
a man of inferior rank. 
scheme of 


showing all 


Colonel Pierce, under the new 
reorganization, is under, first, the War 
College; second, the General Staff; third, the Secretary 
of War, and, finally, the President. Mr. Stettinius, 
holding the position created as an afterthought, will 
serve as assistant to Colonel Pierce and will, therefore, 
be subordinate to half a dozen other authorities, includ- 
ing the War Industries Board, which at the present 
time is supposed to be exercising the exact function 
which is to be assigned to the new surveyor general 
of purchases, namely, the distribution and co-ordina- 
tion of governmental buying. 


Position of War Industries Board 


Baker’s latest step renews interest in 
the insistent question as to what is to become of the 
War Industries Board and the Council of National 
Defense. It is reported here as decidedly significant 
that President Wilson has not -yet filled the vacancy 
in the chairmanship of the War Industries Board, 
which Daniel Willard’s resignation. 
Had Mr. Stettinius been appointed to this post the 
selection would have very 
although the radical element in Congress does not 
regard the Council of National Defense or any of its 
commissions and 


Secretary 


was created by 


been generally approved, 


sub-committees as having sufficient 
authority to meet the grave crisis that has arisen in 
the conduct of the war. In making Colonel Pierce 
director of purchases, however, and especially in ap- 
pointing Mr. Stettinius as surveyor general, the Presi- 
dent has stripped the War Industries Board of its last 
reason to exist and an order abolishing it would sur- 
prise no experienced observer of Washington affairs. 
The of National Defense, meaning the 
Cabinet officers who constitute its membership, is now 


Council 


a council in name only, and so far as is known its 


members hold no meetings except at the regular semi- 
weekly sessions of the full Cabinet at the White House. 
The advisory commission rarely meets and there ap- 
pears to be no definite scheme for utilizing the ability 
or influence of its members. Several minor boards and 


sub-committees are doing commendable work, espe 


cially those on aircraft and auto-truck production and 
the commercial 


general 


economy board, which is conducting 


propaganda to carry home to the peopl 


large the necessity for bringing their standards of 
living into harmony with weather conditions. 
Gifford and 


mission are handling 


Director 


Secretary Clarkson of the advisory com- 
an immense amount of detail very 
competently and it would be 


1 


that the 
important function, but it is, 
neither the Council of National 


advisory commission is clothed with 


unfair to say 
without 
true that 
Defense nor the 


commission is 
nevertheless, 
any authority or is discharging any function related 
directly to the actual conduct of the war. W. L. « 


The Emergency Fleet Corporation has placed a 
contract with the Toledo Shipbuilding Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
for eight ocean steamers of 3550 dead weight net tons 
capacity. They will be 261 ft. long. 
fall’s delivery, and six for delivery in 1919. 
contract, the Toledo company has 14 
order for salt water service. 


Two are for next 
With this 


steamers unde! 
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American Foundrymen’s Association Perfecting 
Plans for Helping Government 


The War Service Committee of the American Foun- 
drymen’s Association has appointed C. E. Hoyt of 
Chicago and has established offices in the 
National Building, 918 F Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington. From these headquarters will be directed all 
of the committee’s connection with co- 
operation with the Sub-committees on 
malleable and gray iron castings already have been 
named and a sub-committee on non-ferrous castings is 
being selected. A questionnaire has been prepared and 
will be mailed out to all of the foundrymen of the 
United States, and from the data thus obtained a sur- 
vey of the foundry trade of this country will be made. 
Information is being sought on the melting equipment, 
capacity, fuel capacity, etc., of all castings plants, and 
when compiled this information will be available to all 
of the purchasing agents of the different Government 
buying departments. 

R. A. Bull, Duquesne Steel Foundry Pitts- 
burgh, chairman of the American Foundrymen’s War 
Service Committee and a major in the-Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps, has resigned, having been called for 
active duty. He has been succeeded by H. D. Miles, 
vice-chairman, Buffalo Foundry & Machine Co., Buffalo. 

The malleable and gray iron sub-committees already 
appointed are constituted as follows: 

Malleable iron: Frank J. Lanahan, Fort Pitt Mal- 
leable Iron Co., Pittsburgh; H. F. Pope, National Mal- 
leable Castings Co., Cleveland; F. L. Sivyer, North- 


secretary 
Union 


activities in 
Government. 


Co., 


western Malleable Iron Co., Milwaukee; John E. 
Walker, Wilmington Malleable Iron Co., Wilmington, 
Del.; John C. Haswell, Dayton Malleable Iron Co., 


Dayton, Ohio, who also is a member of the general 
committee representing the malleable cast iron industry. 

Gray iron: Henry A. Carpenter, General Fire Ex- 
tinguisher Co., Providence, R. 1.; W. D. Tynes, Hardie- 
Tynes Mfg. Co., Birmingham, Ala.; F. B. Whi 
Interstate Foundry Co., Cleveland: W. P. Whelan, 


Western Foundry Co., Chicago. 


May Build Plate Mills in Canada 


TORONTO, ONT., Jan. 28.—The officials of the Nova 
Scotia Steel & Coal Co., New Gla vOW, N. oe are par- 


ticipating along with the heads of other Canadian 
teel companies i! negotiations with the Dominion 
Government relative t the establishing of rolling 
mills for steel plates for shipbuilding and generally 
speeding up the production of steel in Canada to meet 
the ever-increasing demand for these commodities. The 
plant extensions and improvements which are under 


way will put the company in a favorable position to 


take care he 1 easil ( d and v «tend 
yutpu \“ ‘ eas 1 pre ict costs 
The fir ‘ } flected } ix department of the 
( i » P? ct ( Gana! , Ont., In 
r i\ rte with na ~ ine ind 
i . 
operations will be resumed in the damaged section of 
the company’s plant immediately. Work of recon- 
structing the damaged section has already begun. 
The Railway Department of the Canadian Govern- 
ment will shortly place ord for $7,000,000 worth of 
ew rolling tock. Contra iggregating 1,000,000 
oY ] on yes Ca eT ( ‘ y m } ro, 
liv ries are now being I ide Parlia nent ast 
essk voted $25,000,000 for additior il equipment for 
Can ’s railways, and the contracts are now being 
piace S raplaly a Nn steel companies ¢ iandaie 
' 
tnem 
Fire on the night of Jan. », destroyed a large part 
of the shipbuilding plant of Henry Smith & Sons Co., 
Curtis Bay, Md. The blaze started in the main 1ild- 
ing and 1 believed to have peen the WOrk of an incen- 


diary. The plant is doi Gov 
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TIE-UP GROWS WORSE 


New Blockades at Middle Western Works 


Scarcity of Low-Phosphorus Pig-Iron—Large 


Volume of Fabricated Work 


Iron and steel works of 


Pennsylvania and all 


the Middle West are floundering in a snow blockade 


than 
visitations. 


worse any in the past two months of such 
The whole industry has been so de- 
moralized by these repeated blows that there is to 
day little trace of a normal aspect in markets or in 
plant operation. 


reduced some mills to utter helplessness. 


Chicago is making painfully slow recovery from 


a nearly complete shutdown, with little hope of 
decided improvement apart from milder weather 
and an early spring. In western Pennsylvania, 
heavy snows on Monday paralyzed traffic, and it 


took more than 24 hours to dig out trains climbing 
over the Allegheny Mountains. 

Pennsylvania and Central Western blast furnaces 
and steel works are operating at from 50 to 75 per 
cent of capacity 
relief 


, and there is little prospect of real 
while winter lasts. Blast furnaces get little 
coke, and what is delivered is so poor that more off 
iron than standard grades is made. At 
ville coke 


the 


Connells- 
ovens, 35 per cent car supply is about 
average. 

Fresh storms and cold have largely defeated the 
plans for breaking freight blockades, and at steel 
works piled-up stocks of finished product will im 
pede operations for days, and in some cases weeks. 
The scarcity of cars to move product from the mills 
is thus fully as serious a factor as scarcity of coal 
and coke. 

The chief gain from the shut-down order thus 
far has been in the coaling of vessels at Atlantic 
ports. A very promising start has made in 
releasing the thousands of tons of steel and muni 
tions waiting Allied 


armies. 


been 


shipment to 


American and 


War shipments make up 75 per cent of the cur- 
rent movement in the heavier finished steel lines. 
It has been surprising, in fact, on how small a part 
of the output the country has maintained its ordi- 
nary consumption in the past two months. 

Pig-iron markets naturally have slowed down, 
as the business of delivering has absorbed every 
energy. That the low-phosphorus pig iron supply 
is short of the demand for the turning out of gun 
forgings and other war material calling for acid 
steel is one of the serious features of the situation. 
Low phosphorus ores from Chile, Spain and Sweden 
are cut off and the Lake Superior supply is very 
limited. 


In ferromanganese there his been added to fall- 
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Iron and Steel Markets 
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Embargoes in Pennsylvania have 
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ing domestic production and much smaller imports 
a recent order stopping for 60 days the shipment of 
manganese ore to seaport over the Central Railway 
of Brazil, due to lack of fuel. However, after three 
years of alarms ferromanganese users are not easily 
thrown into 4 panic. 

How large has been the volume of Government 
fabricated steel work, particularly for the fabri- 
cated ship program, is indicated by the 205,000 tons 
of bookings by bridge and structural shops in De 
cember, 14 per cent above rated capacity. Over 
one-third of last year’s business was done in the 
last Two years ago a spurt due to plant 
extensions gave a total in December, 1915, of 208,- 
900 tons, but general 
checked then as now. 

About 45,000 tons of relatively light steel work 
is needed for 1500 buildings for the Signal Corps. 
For the Quartermaster’s Department for buildings 

the United States 3000 tons has been closed. 

Upward of 500 tons of large machine bolts has 
sold at $15 per ton below the allowed level. Where 
demand upon certain manufacturing departments 
slackens, the old law of competition in price seems 


quarter. 


building was not heavily 


still to be working. 


Following recent orders for 30,000 tons of 


the Government has just bought a total of 
12.000 tons. 


sheets, 


Little basis exists for reports that the cutting 
down of plate mill outputs has hampered shipyards. 
deliveries in many had been far 
ahead of the current requirements of the builders, 
and in 


Previous cases 

some instances the accumulations of ship 

steel at vards are heavy. 

There is keen interest in the making up of a 
Iron and Steel Institute committee on prices 

and practices in the old material trade. 


new 
More dras 
tic control is predicted, with the elimination of 
some of the rulings the trade has been disposed to 
make for itself in certain districts. 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 29—(By Wire). 


It does seem that the elements are set absolutely 
against any betterment coming in the frightful railroad 
congestion, which has simply paralyzed the iron and 
steel business for nearly two months. There seems to 
be no doubt that the five-day shut-down order of Fuel 
Administrator Garfield would have helped the situation 
to some extent at least, but just at the time the order 
went into effect the Pittsburgh district and, in fact, 
nearly the entire country were visited by the worst 
snowstorms and blizzards of the winter. This made 
almost impossible the movement of coal and coke, and 
also of the hundreds of thousands of tons of finished 
steel products that have been piled up in warehouses 
for some weeks awaiting cars for shipment. However, 
in the middle of last week there was about a three-day 
thaw here and strong hopes were felt that some of the 
congestion would soon be relieved. This was not to be, 
as on Saturday and Sunday last the heaviest snowfall 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines 'n Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 








x 
= Jan. 30, Jan. 23, Dec. 31, Jan. 31 
i ig Iron, Per Gross Ton 191s 1918 1917 1917 
No. 2 X, Philadelphia. $34.25 $34.25 ; $30 50 
No. 2, Valley furnace 3.00 33.00 31.00 
No, 2 Southern, Cinti.. 35.90 35.90 26.90 
No 2, Birmingham, Ala 33.00 33.00 24.00 
No. 2, furnace, Chicago* 3.00 33.00 2000 
sasic, del’d, eastern Pa 13.7 33.75 30.00 
Basic, Valley furnace. . 33.00 33.00 s0.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh. . 37.25 37 2h 35.95 
Malleable Bess., Ch'go* S350 33.50 31.0 
tiray forge, Pittsburgh $32.75 32.ia 29.9 
1. S. charcoal, Chicago $7.50 37.50 31.7 
Rails, Billets, etc. ler Gross Ton 
Bess. rails, heavy, at mill $55.00 0 $55.00 $38.00 
().-h. rails, heavy, at mill 7.00 97.00 10.00 
Hess. billets, Pittsburgh. . $7.50 $7.50 $47.50 65.00 
().-h. billets. Pittsburgh. 17.50 17.50 $7.50 65.00 
().-h. sheet bars, P’gh... 51.00 51.00 DL.O0 65.00 
Forging billets, base, P’gh HOLO0 60 00 60.00 S500 
().-h. billets. Phila... 50.50 5SO50 DOO 60.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh 570 570 oT. 00 75.00 
Finished Iron and Steel, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Iron bars, Philadelphia 3.685 3685 3.689 3.159 
Iron bars, Pittsburgh 3.50 10 3.50 3.2 
Iron bars, Chicago. . 3.50 3.50 eer 00 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.90 2.90 290 25 
Steel bars, New York. ,.095 3.095 3.09% ».419 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 3.2 3.25 3.25 1.50 
Tank plates, New York b.4AS B.445 44S 1 H6Y 
Beams, ete., Pittsburgh ,a0 3 ae 2 00 aT 
Beams, ete., New York 3.195 3.195 3.195 3.41% 
Skelp, grooved steel, I’ gh 2.90 2 uo 2.00 2.36 
Skelp, sheared steel, P’gh Bae $.25 3.20 > OO 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh re 3.50 3.50 $.2 


*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries 


the (Chicago district is 5« per ton 


of the season occurred here and the railroad situation 
was again thrown back and is now worse than at any 
time since the railroads commenced to get tied up. On 
Monday, this week, the Pennsylvania Railroad East was 
practically out of business, that road refusing to sell 
tickets East beyond Johnstown. It is said that snow is 
piled up in the mountains 12 ft. high and that move- 
ment of freight and passengers east and west may be 
practically tied up for the remainder of this week. 
Business men who left New York Sunday night for 
Pittsburgh and were due here Monday morning did not 
arrive here until late Tuesday afternoon, in spite of 
the efforts made by the railroad to get its lines open. 
So far the only gleam of light to be seen is the fact 
that the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has declared off an 
embargo west, and this will probably help manufac- 
turing plants located along its lines in this city in mak- 
ing western shipments. The Pennsylvania Railroad is 
not showing any signs of taking off its embargoes 
east and west, and this action will no doubt be longer 
delayed on account of its lines being closed in the 
mountains because of the heavy snow drifts. In the 
meantime operating conditions in the steel trade, in the 
Pittsburgh district at least, are getting steadily worse. 
Reports to THE IRON AGE have come from probably a 
dozen manufacturing plants that were able to run to 
possibly 50 per cent of capacity last week, but this week 
are almost idle. Their warehouses are piled full of 
their products and the only recourse is to shut down and 
await the receipt of cars. Not more than half the blast 
furnaces in the Pittsburgh district are in operation. 
The Carnegie Steel Co. still has about 25 blast furnaces 
in the Pittsburgh and Valley districts down for lack of 
coke, while its steel operations are on a not over 50 
per cent basis. Nearly all the large steel companies 
have either closed their plants this week or else are 
running very light, closing departments whose products 
can best be spared. The situation is deplorable, but seems 
to be without a remedy so long as the heavy snows and 
cold weather last. Local traffic conditions are fully as 
bad. Two leading railroads have issued notices of a 
change in schedules early in February, and it is their 





= ‘ os Jan. 30, Jan. 23, Dec l. Ja rt 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1918 1918 1917 1917 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cent Cents Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh 5.00 00 5.00 $50 
Steets, gaiv. No. 28, P’gh 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.2 
Wit nails, Pittsburgh 3.50 3.50 250 , Oo 
(‘ut nails, Pittsburgh 1.00 1.00 4.00 3.50 
Fence wire base, I’gh awao 3.2” 3.25 2.9 
Borb wire, galy I’gh ‘3h $35 $.35 . 

Old Material: per Gross Ton 
Carwheels, Chicago . S20.00 $30.00 s230000 S$LS.50 
Carwheels, Philadelphia. 30.00 20.00 0.00 20050) 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh 20.00 20.00 POoOn 29 OO 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila 30.00 20.00 2 0 20.50 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch'go 20.00 O.00 20.00 ~1.00 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh 20.00 2000 20 00 19.00 
No 1 cast, Philadelphia 20.00 ,O.00 O00 2000 
No. 1 cast, Ch'go (net ton) 26.00 "6.00 25 50 15.50 
No. 1 RR. wrot, Phila 35.00 a ae = OO "26 O00 
No. 1 RR. wrot, Ch'go(€net) 31.25 31.2 11.25 3.50 

Coke, Connellsville, Per Net Ton at Over 
Furnace coke, prompt $6 00 S600 ee oot eS 50 
Furnace coke, future 6.00 6.00 6.00 6 
Foundry coke prompt 7.00 7.00 7.00 1O.00 
Foundry cone, future 700) +0 7.00 7.00 

Metals, 

Ver Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cent (ents Cent 
Lake copper, New York 23 50 23.50 23 30 ro 
Klectrolytic copper, N.Y 23 50 23.50 23.50 3.00 
Spelter, St. Louis 7.62 by 7.624, 1.621, 10.50 
Spelter. New York t87% 7 : EST 10 
Lead, St Louis H.85 6.8 G 25 S00 
Lead New Yor} 7.00 7.00 650 S.] 
Tin, New York S5.00% Sx8.008 uF Hoe se 9 
Antimony (Asiatic) N \ 14.0 I ne 14.7 Ht 
Tin plate 1O0-lb. box, igh $7.7 oT. 7 7 < ) 


*Nominal 


intention to take off more through and accommodation 
trains in an effort to get freight traffic moved. The 
steel trade, as far as new business goes, is practically 
at a standstill. Leading steel companies say that under 
present railroad conditions they do not care to take on 
new business, and are giving their united efforts to 
trying to obtain cars and get products manufactured 
and piled in warehouses moved to their customers. The 
local coal! situation is slightly better, but is still very 
unsatisfactory. Plenty of coal is being mined in the 
Pittsburgh district, but there are no cars in which to 
move it. Probably a dozen large plants along the 
Monongahela River that ordinarily bring their coal 
down in barges are either shut down tight or else only 
partly running, as that river is frozen over solid and 
nothing can be moved on it. The movement of coke is 
still very slow and is not likely to get better until there 
has been a genuine thaw and trains can be moved with 
some regularity. The Government is placing 75 per 
cent or more of the new steel business that is being 
booked by the mills and other buying is extremely light. 
The question is asked, What would become of the steel 
business if the war would suddenly stop? The general 
answer is that it would be more or less demoralized, as 
veneral consumers are not buying 25 per cent of what 
the mills could turn out. So long as the war lasts the 
stee] mills seem assured of all the business they can 
handle, but it is surprising with how little steel the 
non-war trade has been getting along for the past two 
months or more. 

Pig Iron.—The acute shortage in pig iron is getting 
steadily worse, as the blast furnaces are not making any 
progress in getting on a larger rate of operation, and, 
if anything, they are losing ground in this respect. It 
is not believed that the Pittsburgh and Valley districts 
ure making more than 50 per cent of the normal out- 
put of pig iron, and much of this iron is below the reg- 
tlar standard of quality, due to inferior coke which 
the furnaces must take in, or do without entirely 
Blast furnaces are piling iron rapidly, as they cannot 
get cars in which to ship it. 
this 


Very few sales of pig iron 


are being made in district, as furnaces are not 


eee MSE as amare ere 
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anxious to sell for delivery in second quarter, on ac- 
count of the uncertainty of the prices of pig iron after 
April 1. There is some fairly heavy inquiry for basic 
iron, but where this is to come from is a question. 
One local steel company that has blast furnace affilia- 
tions has an inquiry out for 5000 tons of basic iron per 
month from February over the remainder of the year. 
A Youngstown, Ohio, steel interest that also has 
its own blast furnaces has an inquiry out for 
any quantity of basic iron and for delivery over first 
half of this year. Local dealers and merchant furnaces 
say they are not quoting on these inquiries, as they have 
not the iron to ship. There have been some fairly larg« 
sales of foundry iron for second-half delivery, these 
sales having been made subject to Government prices 
ruling at time of delivery. We note sales of 8000 to 
10,000 tons of No. 2 foundry for last half delivery at 
the regular price of $33, Valley furnace; also 2000 tons 
of malleable Bessemer for this quarter at $33.50, Valley 
furnace. The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. re- 
cently bought in this district 5000 tons or more of Bes- 
semer iron for delivery at its Cleveland plants, to be 
used in the manufacture of war materials: This iron 
went at the regular price of $36.30, Valley furnace. It 
is very evident that more pig iron has been sold in other 
districts for second half of the year delivery than in this 
district. Output of pig iron in January will certainly 
show a large falling off as compared with December, 
and output in that month was unusually light, due to 
the shortage in coke. 





We quote as follow Basic pig iron, $33: Bessemer, 
$36.30; gray forge, $32; No. 2 foundry, $33; No. 3 fou 
$32.50, and malleable Bessemer, $33.5 ill per gro 
Valley furnace, the freight rate for delivery in the ¢ i 
and Pittsburgh districts being 95c. per t 


Billets. and Sheet Bars.—Operating conditions in 
semi-finished steel mills are fully as bad as in pig iron. 
The steel mills cannot get enough pig iron, their coal 
supply is short, and this is resulting in nearly all plants 
running at not more than 50 per cent of normal. De- 
liveries of billets and sheet bars on contracts are very 
slow and are getting worse. Some of the larger sheet 
and tin plate mills report they have only two or three 
days’ supply of steel ahead, and unless it keeps coming 
in they will be compelled to shut down. In the Youngs- 
town district one leading steel interest is giving the 
Government close to 100 per cent of its output, another 
75 per cent or more and the third probably 50 per cent. 
These concerns find it difficult to reserve enough steel 
to supply their finishing mills and very often have to 
close down mills, waiting for steel. It is impossible to 
buy any steel in the open market in the form of billets 
or sheet bars, as the mills, instead of being sellers of 
steel, would be eager purchasers, if the steel could be 
had. The outlook for any increase in output of steel 
for some little time is certainly not very bright. 

We quote 4 x 4 in. soft Bessemer and 
at 347.50. sheet bars $51, forging rots $7 forgir 
billets $60 base, all f.o.b.. at m Pitt irgh « Youngstow1 

Steel Rails.—Some fair sized sales of standard sec- 
tions are being made by a mill that has a limited ton- 
nage to spare for fairly prompt delivery. This maker 
is quoting from $60 to $65 on Bessemer standard sec- 
tions and on open hearth $63 to $65, at mill. Most of 
the new business is light rails going to the rerolling 
mills. The Government price on light rails, rolled 
from billets, is $3 per 100 lb. for sections from 25-lb. 
to 45-lb., at mill. 


Ferroalloys.—About two weeks ago, prices on 80 per 
cent domestic ferromanganese were weak, and several 
local dealers quoted on inquiries as low as $240 deliv- 
ered. However, the railroad congestion has made move 
ment of this material very slow, and it is searce for 
prompt delivery. Sales were made in the past week 
of probably 200 tons of 80 per cent ferromanganese at 
$250 delivered, and the market is firm at this price. 
A Wheeling, W. Va., interest has an inquiry out for 
1000 tons of 50 per cent ferrosilicon, but has not yet 
closed. This material is higher in price and is now 
firm at $175 to $180 per ton, delivered. Prices on 18 to 
22 per cent spiegeleisen range from $65 to $70, deliv- 
ered. One consumer recently bought about 100 tons at 
the lower price. Makers of Bessemer ferrosilicon of 


the lower grades are sold up over first quarter, and say 
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they are not seeking new business for second quarter, 
owing to the uncertainty as to price after April 1. We 
quote 80 per cent domestic ferromanganese firm at 
$250, delivered; 18 to 22 per cent spiegeleisen at $65 to 
$70, delivered, and 50 per cent ferrosilicon at $175 to 
$180, delivered. 


We now quote 9 per cent Bessemer ferrosilicon at $54, 10 


er cent §$ ll per cent $58.30, 12 per cent $61.60 We quote 

6 per cent silvery iron $40, 7 per cent $42, 8 per cent $44.50, 
9 per cent $47, 10 per cent $50. Three dollars per gross ton 
ivar for each 1 per cent silicon for 11 per cent and over 

\ the above prices are f.o.b. maker's furnace, Jackson or 
Straitsville, Ohio. these furnaces having a uniform 
ght rate of $2 per gross ton, for delivery in the Pittsburgh 





Structural Material_—Local fabricators state that 
practically no new commercial work is coming out, near- 
ly all the new business being placed coming from the 
Government. The McClintic-Marshall Co. recently took 
about 2800 tons of eastern Government work, and has 
also taken a piershed for fhe barge canal in New York, 
about 400 tons. Structural fabricators say deliveries 
of plain material by the mills are very bad, and also 
that they cannot get cars to move fabricated material. 
This is making the erection of new work very slow, 
and early relief is not in sight. Railroads are not plac- 
ine any orders for structural work, except for small 
jobs that must be built. We quote beams and channels 
up to 15-in. at 3e., at mill. 


Plates.—Local steel car builders say they have no 
intimation about the reported Government order for 
1500 ears of various types for shipment to France. 
Recently local builders bid on about 900 small cars for 
France, but nothing has been heard of the order. The 
Pressed Steel Car Co. has taken 50 steel gondolas for 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co., 30 steel hoppers for the 
New Jersey Zine Co. and 12 steel hoppers for the North- 
western Iron Co. The supply of plates from the smaller 
mills for fairly prompt delivery is being steadily re- 
duced by the light operation of the plate mills, due to 
shortage in steel. Several mills that were fairly free 
sellers announce that they have all the business they 
can take care of for the next two or three months, 
unless their rate of output soon materially increases. 
Local steel car companies are finishing old contracts for 
cars, but most of their operations are on war materials 
for the Government. We quote %-in. and heavier 
sheared plates at 3.25c., at mill, Pittsburgh. 


Sheets.—The new demand for sheets from the com- 
mercial trade is only fairly active, but the Government 
demand is very heavy. In addition to the 30,000 tons 
placed by the Government recently and divided among 
the mills, it is stated that 12,000 tons more came out 
in the past week, with other large orders in prospect. 
A good part of the sheets being bought by the Govern- 
ment is going to France to be used in war buildings 
heing erected in that country. The output of sheets 
at present is not over 50 per cent of normal, and may 
be at a less rate. Some sheet mills are down entirely 
for lack of steel and coal and others are running only 
about half of their hot mills. Mills have not yet 
started to sell freely for second quarter delivery on 
galvanized sheets, but on Bessemer black and blue 
annealed are pretty well filled up for second half of 
this year. Mills that still have some sheets to sell for 
second quarter delivery are not anxious to take orders 
owing to the uncertainty as to prices after April 1, and 
consumers who have not covered for second quarter are 
holding off placing their business for the same reason. 
tegular prices, as fixed by the Government, on sheets 


are given on page 55. 


Tin Plate.—When the shortage in steel and coal is 
considered, operations of the tin plate mills are on a 
fairly satisfactory basis, being probably 90 per cent 
However, cars cannot be secured to 
make shipments, and some of the larger tin plate mills 
are about at the end of their string on warehouse 


of the average 


facilities, and will soon have to shut down unless they 
are able to get cars. One leading mill is said to have all 
its warehouses piled full of tin plate, and has closed 
one or two of its mills that had no more storage room. 
The scarcity in supply of sheet bars is growing worse, 
and output of tin plate is likely to be on a reduced 
fore long. There is a good deal of export in- 


scale be 
but owing to scarcity of cars and also of bot- 


quiry, 
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toms, and the trouble in getting Government permits, 
very little export business is being booked by the 
mills. We quote tin plate in large and small lots at 
$7.75 per base box at mill, rolled from Bessemer or 
open-hearth stock. Prices on terne plate are given on 
page ie. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—The new demand for steel 
bars is much heavier, and recently some of the larger 
implement makers have sent in specifications for early 
requirements and at a heavier rate than expected, this 
indicating a large consumption of steel bars this sea- 
son and also a large output of farming implements. 
The genera] demand for iron or steel bars from com- 
mercial consumers is heavy and mills are filled up over 
the next three or four months. Output is restricted 
very much, due to the scarcity of steel and fuel, some 
of the iron and steel bar mills are not operating to 
more than about 50 per cent of capacity. We quote 
steel bars, rolled from old steel rails, at 3c.; from steel 
billets, 2.90c., and refined iron bars, 3.50c., f.o.b. mill, 
Pittsburgh. 


Rods.—There is a continued active domestic and ex- 
port demand for more rods, with an acute shortage in 
the supply. Some mills rolling rods are not turning 
out more than 50 per cent of normal output, due to 
shortage in steel and also to the fact that they do not 
regard steel rods at $57 as attractive material to roll, 
claiming the margin of profit is very small. Some 
fairly large orders for soft rods are going to the 
Orient by way of the coast, for which higher prices are 
obtained than for domestic rods. Prices on rods are 
given in detail on page 353. 

Wire Products.—Mills report that the new demand 
for wire and wire nails is more active, and, considering 
the present unsatisfactory conditions, is heavier than 
they expected. It is said that last week the Govern- 


ment placed with the different mills a contract for 
about 20,000 kegs of. wire nails, about half of which 
was taken by the leading interest. There is also a 
fairly heavy inquiry for wire nails from the Panama 
Canal, on which local mills have quoted the regula 
Government price of $3.50 base per keg, and on which 
they were required to file bond. The output of wire 
and wire nails is very much restricted, owing to short- 


age of steel and coal, and shipments are light, as cars 


Lift 
cannot be obtained. One leading mill has shut down 
its wire department until the situation is relieved. 


Prices on wire products are given in detail on page 353. 
Nuts and Bolts.—Makers continue to report the 
commercial demand for nuts and bolts as very light, 
and say that fully 90 per cent or more of the new 
business beir aced is coming from the Government. 
It is claimed that the Government has placed within the 
past month orders for over 6,000,000 bolts, but this 
cannot be officially confirmed, as makers refuse to dis 
cuss Government contracts. Makers are not disposed 
to sell for delivery beyond April 1, owing to the un- 
certainty as to prices, and consumers are holding off 
placing orders for the same reason. Regular dis- 
counts on nuts and bolts are given on page 355. 
Rivets —The general demand is not taking more 
than 15 to 20 per cent. of the output of rivets, the 
Government placing 75 per cent or more of all 
new business, and has been doing so for some time. 
On boiler rivets makers report they are sold up for 
three or four months, but the demand for structural 
rivets is not nearly so urgent. We quote structural 
rivets at $4.65 and cone-head boiler rivets at $4.75 per 
100 lb. f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
Hoops and Bands.—™M 
mand for hoops and bands as only fair, but most cor 


report the commercial de 
sumers are covered on contracts over this quarter and 
some for first half of the year. Output of hoops and 


bands is probably not over 50 per cent of normal, one 
leading mill having been closed all last week on account 
of shortage of steel. We quote steel hoops at 3.50c. 


and steel bands at 2.90c., extras on the latter as per 
the steel bar card, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Shafting.—The Government demand continues very 
heavy, taking 75 per cent or more of the output, but the 


commercial demand is very dull, especially from the 
automobile trade, and has been for the past two months 
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or more. Output of shafting is cut down very much 


Al A 


*on account of shortage of steel and coal, some makers 
not turning out more than 50 per cent of normal out- 
put. We quote cold-rolled shafting in large or small 


lots at 17 per cent off list, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Cold-Rolled Strip Steel—The commercial demand 
is dull, but makers state the Government is still a 
heavy buyer. Shortage in steel and also in cars is 
making operations very unsatisfactory. One leading 
maker reports it has over 2000 tons of cold-rolled 
strip steel piled up in its warehouses awaiting cars, 
and another mill has a larger quantity. This latter 
mill is closed this week, not desiring to increase its 
already heavy stocks. Makers are not disposed to 
sell for delivery beyond March 31, owing to the un- 
certainty of the market after that date, and buyers 
are also holding off, to some extent, placing new 
orders. 

We quote cold-rolled strip st: t $6.50 pe 100 Ib. fu 


Pittsburgh, terms 30 days, lk per 


when sold in quantities of 300 Ib. or 1 


Hot-Rolled Strip Steel—Makers report the demand 
fairly heavy, but are not selling for delivery beyond 


March 31. The price of hot-rolled strip steel is reported 
firm at $4.50 per 100 lIb., f.o.b. | 


ittsburgh. 


Spikes. The new demand for railroad Spikes 15 dull, 


but for boat spikes is very heavy and makers are sol 
up for some months ahead 

We quot 

each, or I ! i 

Wrought Pipe.—The coal and steel shortages and 
also inability to get cars, are cutting down output of 


pipe to probably less than 50 per cent of normal. Two 


large mills in this district have been closed for several 
weeks, unable to get coal. Some large inquiries for line 
pipe are coming out, one for about 200 miles of 8-in 
for delivery during the spring and early summer to the 
Calgary district in British Columbia, and another for 
about 150 miles of 6-in. for delivery in Oklahoma It 
is expected that the building of new gas and oil lin 
this year will be very active, and mills are expecting 
that some h avy contracts W I] r place 1 Proba 
less of the output of the pipe mills is now gon to th 
Government than on any othe ine of manu 
facture. The merchant demand for tubular good s 
only fair, but n | r mont} and the 
oO limatior S of the ead ne te! t are sO le av tha 
the entire output for : practically under cor 
tract. Discounts on iron and steel pip e given o1 
page 505. 

Boiler Tubes.—The heavy loss in output « eS OF 
account of the shortage in ste¢ d fuel l g@ the 
mills furthe ( ( nd | of tl 
larger make say tl } re output f 
this year ! oI t ! n ti present 
light rate I ratio? (;0 t risa 
ery } {ey ; nel fF te 
of the mills to make ( the ) 
he ) | ? y 
the railroa ‘ nse ? 
tubes are give on pa 

Coke.—There } i lute 
Oo é wo t re 

mt one itll to ! ‘ i U ( 1 i } 
tl yards are ] i é 1 
ed to sh dow?! iti? 
all aia +] . . ver 
ty | ’ y : 
fron { $0 the 
é ecel } ‘ 
is the ire < © neler 
t ' ond S nee 
of prompt coke ht yperatior 
no irplus ! We au 
CORKC i st 7? rn? I ! ) 
l-in. size at 37.50 ! t ove r} o7 
nelsville Courier gives the output of coke in the ipper 
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and lower Connellsville regions for the week ending 
Jan. 19 as 238,425 tons, an increase over the previous 


week of 718 tons. 


Old Material.—There is no improvement whatever 
in the unsatisfactory conditions in the local scrap trade 
that have ruled for several months. Dealers say it is 
almost useless to try to do business under present rail- 
road conditions. They claim that very often, when 
they secure a railroad permit for the shipment of scrap, 
the time allowed in the permit expires before the cars 
can be obtained, and then they must try to get another, 
often without success. It is an absolute fact that on 
less than a 75-mile haul some cars of scrap have been 
on the road for over 60 days and are not yet delivered. 
There is a heavy demand for nearly all grades of scrap, 
especially for heavy melting steel, low phosphorus scrap, 
borings and turnings. In fact, there would not be the 
slightest trouble for dealers to sell all the scrap they 
could get at full Government prices with the full 3% 
per cent. commission allowed, but they cannot get the 
cars to move the material, and in addition, the avail- 
able supply of scrap of all kinds is very light, and has 
been for some time. It is said one leading consumer 
is refusing to pay any commission to dealers on its 
purchases of scrap. Several of the largest scrap dealers 
in this city report they are not making any effort to do 
business under the present unsatisfactory conditions, 
nor will they do so until the railroad congestion is 
largely relieved. 


Prices on iron and steel scrap for delivery in the Pitts 


burgh and other districts that take Pittsburgh freight are as 
follows 
Heavy steel melting scrap, Stuebenville Kol 
lansbee, Brackenridge, Monessen Midland 
and Pittsburgh, delivered. . B5000 
No. 1 foundry cast Han 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Cambridge, Ohio 
Cumberland, Md., Franklin, Va., and Pitts 
burgh .. an ; 35.00 
Hydraulic compressed sheet scrap FLH.O0 te 270) 
Bundled sheet scrap, sides and ends 
f.o.b. consumers’ mill, Pittsburgh 
district 24.00 be 20.00 


sundiled sheet stamping scrap 22.00 to 23.00 
No. 1 railroad malleable stock. 30.00 
Railroad grate bars : 1v00to 20.00 
phosphorus melting 


stock 


Low 10.00 
Iron car axles 5 : $7.50 
Steel car axles ... $7.50 
Locomotive axles, steel 17.50 
No. 1 busheling scrap Dare 27.00 to 28.00 
Machine shop turnings ; 20.00 
Cast iron wheels. . 30.00 
Rolled steel whrels ‘ 35.00 to S7.00 
*Sheet bar crop ends aa s fe 39.00 to 40.00 
Cast fron DOPriNng® ........ 6265 20 00 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap. 35.00 


Heavy steel axle turnings. 
Heavy breakable cast scrap 


25.00 to 26.00 


,Ooon 


*Shipping point 


Chicago 
CHICAGO, Jan. 29—(By Wire). 


Painfully slow recovery is being made from the 
blight which was cast on the iron and steel industry by 
storms, transportation difficulties and the edict of the 
Fuel Administration. The one great hope is for milder 
weather and an early spring. All the steel mills lack 
coal and operations are fiot much over 60 per cent in 
any case. Coal en route to the leading local independ- 
ent has been confiscated, despite the mills’ exemption 
from the fue] order so far as Government work is con- 
cerned. The fuel authorities also appropriated 51 cars 
consigned to an iron and steel bar manufacturer. Lack 
of coal prevented the East Chicago plant of the Inter- 
state Iron & Steel Co. from starting to-day, and other 
mills which started see shut-downs imminent. With the 
Illinois Steel Co. operations are slowly improving. To- 
day it placed in operation its converter plant, also billet 
and rod mills at Joliet, operations which will enable the 
resumption to-morrow of the Joliet wire plant of the 
American Steel & Wire Co. The start is made in a 
small way as only one blast furnace is operating at that 
place. At South Works four furnaces are in blast and 
at Gary six. ‘Furnace B of the Federal Furnace Co. 
is making iron after being banked four or five days. 
Shipments of pig iron are behind and moving slowly, 
several melters being at the verge of shutting down. 
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With coke the situation is still worse, cars of any sort 
being almost unobtainable, especially for shipment out- 


side of the Chicago switching district. Pig iron has 
been placed in large quantity for last-half delivery. 
Sellers have agreed on a form of price revision clause. 
There are fewer sellers of steel in any form; sheets 
are difficult to procure, as demand exceeds the pro- 
duction. Higher prices are predicted for ferroman- 
ganese, with a lessened ore supply in sight. 

Pig lron.—All important producers are selling for 
last half delivery and a heavy business has been done 
in that position. Despite the fact that inquiry is not 
general, the makers can dispose of as much of their 
product as they like, since it has been unanimously de- 
termined to incorporate in contracts a more or less uni- 
form clause stipulating that prices are subject to Gov- 
ernment revision after March 31. The generally adopted 
clause reads: “The prices to be paid by the purchaser 
for any of the materials named herein, which are shipped 
under this contract after March 31, 1918, shall be the 
price fixed for that time by proper United States Gov- 
ernment agency by agreement or otherwise, as the pub- 
lic or market price for such material instead of the 
With the inclusion of this clause 
it is the experience of iron sellers that the only effort 
required to dispose of iron is the offering. They are 
not doing this in a hit or miss manner, but are appor- 
tioning iron as their judgment deems best. Bad weather 
and bad transportation have seriously halted deliveries, 
but while many foundries are on the verge of shutting 
down because of lack of raw material, very few have 
been forced to this extremity. For several days not a 
pound of iron could be moved because of snow, and 
while tracks are in better condition, the problem of 
getting cars is just as great. A Southern furnace which 
has been selling with both a revision and a cancellation 
clause in contracts has taken business in the fourth 
quarter, and is about through. Another Southern 
company has a complete line of foundry iron for the 
last half, some for the second quarter, and very few 
grades for the first quarter. The silveries are unob- 
tainable. All prices are unchanged as fixed by the 
Government. The following quotations are for iron 
delivered at consumers’ yards, except those for Northern 
foundry, malleable Bessemer and basic irons, which are 
f.o.b. furnace, and do not include a switching charge 
averaging 50c. per ton: 


Lake Superior 
Lake Superior 


charcoal, Nos. 2 to 5. ; $87.50 
charcoal, No. 6 and Scotch 1.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1 s3.50 


Northern coke foundry, No. 2............ 33.06 
Northern coke foundry, NO. 2...<ceceases 32.50 
Northern high-phosphorus foundry....... 33.00 
Southern coke No. 1 foundry and No. 1 soft uS.50 
Soufhern coke No. 2 foundry. ae 37.00 
Malleable Bessemer ........... 33.50 
Basic eink. etal eiieraiiall het aso oa ta inl a ta law ache 33.00 
Low phosphorus (copper free)... . 13.00 
River. 5 er EN. . corad Sse eeelwes 44.54 
Ferroalloys.—Eighty per cent ferromanganese is 





strong at $250, delivered. Advances are predicted in 
view of cabled information that coal shortages will cut 
down rail deliveries of manganese ore to Rio Janeiro, 
Brazil, about 50 per cent. Coupled with this is an in- 
adequate number of vessels to bring ore to the United 
States. , 


Plates.—With limited production largely devoted to 
Government needs the situation is tighter than ever. 
An Ohio maker continues to offer limited quantities of 
plates under 72-in. in width, but an Eastern maker will 
not consider business at all. The leading independent 
will not sell beyond the first quarter and is filled for the 
period, especially so in view of its reduced production. 
The mill quotation is 3.25c. Jobbers quote 4.45c. 


Structural Materials.—No car business is réported, in 
either new inquiry or contracts placed. The Chicago 
fabricators have very little domestic work ahead on 
but some want to buy a little material. 
Fabricators in Milwaukee and St. Louis are fairly busy, 
in some instances with plant extension work. Several 
local shops fortunately have ship work. The Kansas 
City Structural Steel Co. will supply 14 tanks, requiring 
330 tons, for the United States Stores Co., Laredo, Tex. 
The mill price is 3c. Jobbers quote 4.20c. 


Bars.—The situation in 


mild steel bars is much the 
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same as that in shapes. It is not easy to find an avowed 
seller, although effort would be made to care for a 
regular customer. The mill quotation is 2.90c. Makers 
of rail carbon and common iron bars, not being ex- 
empted from the fuel order, and suffering as much as 
others from storm blockades, have been hard hit. The 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co. did not start its East Chi- 
cago plant to-day because of coal shortage. The de- 
mand for iron bars is only fair, at best, at 3.50c., Chi- 
cago. Rail carbon bars are very quiet at 3c. plus 
extras. Warehouse prices are unchanged, as follows: 


Soft steel bars, 4.10c.; bar iron, 4.10¢c.; reinforcing bars 
{.10c., base, with 5c. extra for twisting sizes ™% in. and over 
and usual ecard extras for smaller sizes; shafting, list plus 
10 per cent 


Wire Products.—The demand is greater than the 
mills can care for with their reduced production. The 
plant of the leading interest at Joliet will resume to- 
morrow after a shut-down of several days. It has been 
a case of not having steel or coal or both. To these 
difficulties has been added the difficulty of finding cars 
to ship what finished material was in stock. We quote 
prices at Government levels as follows: 

Nails, $3.50, Pittsburgh: plain fence wire, $3.25; painted 


2 
barb wire, $3.65; galvanized barb wire, $4.35; polished sta 
ples, $3.65, and galvanized staples, $4.35 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Inquiries for rails, both 
light and standard section, in small lots have resu'ted 
in business, several thousand tons having been booked 
in the week, delivery to be at mills’ convenience. Prices 
follow: 


Standard railroad spikes, 4.1l44c., Chicago. Track bolts 
with square nuts, 5.114%c., Chicago. Tie plates, 3.25c., f.o.b 


maker's mill. The base for light rails is 3c., f.o.b. maker's 
mill for 25 to 45-lb. sections, lighter sections taking Govert 
ment extras 


Sheets.—This product, especially black and galvan 
ized, is more difficult to procure. A mill which has been 
selling rather freely now requires its agent to submit 
all inquiries on these grades. Blue annealed, while not 
as easy, are still quoted. Light gages are in heaviest 
demand. It is unquestioned that the recent enforced 
shut-downs and those to come will cause a shortage that 
will be reflected in the market. The leading local in- 
dependent maker is not quoting, being filled for the first 
quarter, and unwilling to sell beyond. We quote No. 10 
blue annealed at 4.25c.; No. 28 black at 5c., and No. 28 
galvanized at 6.25c. Warehouse prices are unchanged 
at official levels. 

We quote for Chicago delivery out of stock, regardless of 
quantity, as follows: No. 10 blue annealed, 5.45c No. 28 
black, 6.45¢., and No. 28 galvanized, 7.70c 

Cast-Iron Pipe.—Bids will be opened Jan. 31, at 
Akron, Ohio, on 900 tons, and one or two other lettings 
are in prospect. 

Quotations per net ton, Chicago, are as follows: Water 
pipe, 4-in., $57.30; 6-in. and larger, $54.30, with $1 extra for 
Class A water pipe and gas pipe. 

Bolts and Nuts.—The makers are in a predicament 
because of their inability to obtain wire rods and other 
material with which to manufacture. Meanwhile there 
is a cessation of buying. For prices and freight rates 
see finished iron and steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh, page 353. 
Jobbers quote as follows: 

Structural rivets, 5.50c.: boiler rivets, 5.60c.; machine 
bolts up to % x 4 in., 40 and 10 per cent off; larger sizes, 3 
and 5 off; carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 40 and 2% off 
larger sizes, 30 and 5 off; hot pressed nuts, square tapped, 
$1.05 off, and hexagon tapped, 85c. off per 100 lb.; coach o7 
lag screws, gimlet points, square heads, 50 per cent off 

Old Material.—The mills appear to have plenty of 
scrap to meet current needs under present restricted 
operations, and in view of car shortages and embargoes 
it is well they have. There is an under-current of de- 
mand, but it has resulted in very little business. 
Brokers are not entirely agreed as to the application 
of the recently announced price schedule to some items 
in the list, some asserting that there are items whose 
price was not regulated. Old steel rails, less than 3 ft., 
is one of these, opinions putting the value at from $33, 
minimum, to $35, maximum. A producing seller says 
he would not think of asking over $33, while a broker 
says he has obtained $34 and upward. Another brok- 
erage firm, an executive of which had to do with official 
price fixing, quotes $34 to $35. There is the same dif- 
ference over iron axles, some holding that the recent 
ruling does not apply and that they can properly be 
quoted at $47 to $48 per net ton, instead of at $42.42 per 
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net ton, the price of steel axles. The Chicago, Mil 
waukee & St. Paul Railroad is closing on a small list 
to-day, and the Big Four has a list of fair size before 
the trade. We quote for delivery in buyers’ yards, 
Chicago and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges 
paid, as follows: 


Pe Gross Tor 
Old iron rails $38.00 to $39.00 
Relaying rails ; ; 60.00 
Old carwheels ga d oatmeal .«¢ 36,00 
Old steel rails, rerolling... vesacwe Soleo 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft 34.00 to 35.00 
Heavy melting steel . = : ie ate a 30.00 
Heavy melting steel, cut short lengths...... 33.00 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart... 30.00 
Shoveling steel ae ee 30.00 
Steel axle turnings 25.00 to 6.00 


Per Net Ton 





Iron angles and splice bars $37.00 to $3 
Iron arch bars and transoms . 89.00 to 

Steel angle bars ; 28 00 to 

Iron car axles 17.00 to 

Steel car axles : 

No. 1 railroad wrought : , $1.25 
No. 2 railroad wrought 30.00 to 30.50 
Cut forge aie 20.50to 31.00 
Pipes and flues °4.00to 24.50 
No. 1 busheling ‘ 25.50to 26.50 
No. 2 busheling 18.00 to 19.00 
Steel knuckles and couplers. . 33.50 to 34.50 
Coil springs . : er aia 37.00 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings. 22.00to 23.00 
Boiler punchings 2° OOto 33.00 
Locomotive tires, smooth $6.50 to 7.50 
Machine-shop turnings . 16.50 to 17.00 
Cast borings ; pian 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 cast scrap or : : 26.00to 26.7 
Stove plate and light cast scrap 21.50 to 22.50 
Grate bars 21.50 to 22.50 
grake shoes . 7 °24.00to 25.00 
Railroad malleab 26 80 
Agricultural malleable ; ; 25 00to 26.00 
Country mixed scrap 2 21.50 to 2 50 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 29. 

Just as there were signs of improvement in the 
traffic congestion, another snowstorm came on Mon- 
day and crippled transportation in the East, particularly 
in Pennsylvania. Serious tie-ups occurred on the Penn- 
sylvania and Reading railroads, resulting in the annul- 
ment of many passenger trains. Snow drifts from 15 to 
18 ft. deep tied up trains in the mountains in the west- 
ern part of the State. The drastic emkargoes in effect 
on the Pennsylvania and other Eastern roads have made 
it almost impossibie for steel mills and blast furnaces 
to move their products, and storage facilities are great- 
ly congested. Mills and furnaces continue to suffer 
from lack of coal and coke. 

Pig Iron.—There have been sales of small lots of 
off-grade pig iron in the past week, aggregating, per 
haps, a few thousand tons. A considerable part of this 
iron was high silicon. Several iron consumers whose 
plants are located on railroads not affected by em- 
bargoes have succeeded in obtaining shipments of iron 
from furnaces, which were not able to ship to contract 
customers. A majority of consumers, however, are not 
receiving any shipments at all as a result of the rail- 
road embargoes and unless the situation is relieved 
soon, serious shortages will develop in many quarters. 
An eastern furnace, which has been selling for delivery 
in the second half, has disposed of all of the iron it 
cares to contract for at this time. It sold about 9000 
tons of foundry and malleable iron last week. Other 
sellers show no disposition to contract for delivery 
beyond March 31. They believe that it is not good 
business policy to sell iron when they do not know 
what the price is to be. We quote the following stand- 
ard grades at furnace, with the exception of Virginia 
iron, on which the delivered price in this district is 
quoted. 


Eastern Pennsylvania No. 1 X..... a aaa -$34.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 X... ee 
Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 foundry......... 33.00 
Virginia No. 2 X (including freight)......... 36.77 
Virginia No. 2 foundry (including freight).... 36.27 
PR uGherens «9 eaeaeeuna tide «aban ean we 33.00 
CG Se cco adh dee Sea ca niG cad eh pab owe oan 32.00 
Pn ac ventckbnnisians eel cheiteneaa owen we 36.30 
StandarG loW PMOGMMOTUB. «cc ccvcccccccsece 53.00 
Low phosphorus (copper bearing)............ 50.00 


Coke.—There are numerous inquiries for coke for 
the second half. There is very little selling, however. 
Deliveries of coke to blust furnaces show no improve- 
ment and a number of nearby furnaces which have 
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Finished Iron and Steel.—7T ! C th 

United States Arr ( on the 

tion of 500 portable hanga for use in France, eac! 
containing 36 tons, a total of 18,000 tons. It i e 
ported that the entire order is t warded to the 
selmont Iron Works, Philadelphia. The Ordnance De 
partment of the Army has received bids on eight ord- 
nance storage buildings, each containing about 425 
tons. The award has not been made. It is reported 
that an award of 500 more portable hangars will be 
made very soon. Other structural lettings are il] 
and mostly for Government purposes. The Emergency 
Fleet ( orpo ation has sent out additional specification 
for ship plat an eastern Pennsylvania mill having 
received an ord for 20,000 tons. Production of plates 
is showing a marked falling off as a result of coal 
shortage. The Lukens Steel Co. last week rolled 3800 
tons of plates out of a capacity of 6000 tons. New 
business in iron and steel bars and sheets is practi- 
cally nil. We quote shapes at 3c., plates at 3.25c., soft 


steel bars at 2.90c., Pittsburgh, and bar iron at 3.50c., 
f.o.b., for Western shipments and 3.689c., Philadelphia. 


No. 10 blue annealed sheets at 4.25c., Pittsburgh: No. 
28 black, 5c., and No. 28 galvanized, 6.25c. 


Old Material.—Practically no business in iron and 
steel scrap is being done. Railroad congestion, weather 
conditions and the embargoes on shipments have com- 
bined to stifle business most effectually. There is a 
good demand in prospect from steel mills and bar iron 
rolling mills, and a return of more suitable conditions 
for trading is eagerly awaited by dealers. We quote as 
follows for delivery in the eastern Pennsylvania dis- 
trict, prices showing no changes from a week ago: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel. 


SE. 8 err eee eee 35.00 
Low phosphorus heavy melting ..$388.00to 4060.00 
Low phosphorus (not guaranteed)... 33.00 to 35.00 
CO 1 ee ee rer oe 10.00 to 42.00 
Coe NED) cheap acces oie obiea sae ats iwneny oe 
No. 1 railroad wrought ........ccece. anon eee 
Na. 1 Verde WEOUSRE ..civcccccsever 33.00 to 00 
PG 2 CO Ee. own SA teed we oo 6.50 to 27.50 
POO OO kvcc awe nedevesc en -- 26.50 27.50 
Soh) a EE & dinican bank Oa cues s & 17.00 to 18.00 
Turnings (for blast furnace use).... 17.50 to 18.00 
Machine shop turnings (for rolling 

MCI at Sf oe a tk usta keg a Sie Ew oo an 19.00 to 19.50 
Cast borings (for blast furnace use). 17.00 to 17.50 
Cast DOTinas (CIORT) «sc cicveses ye 20.00 
Dee 2 OE Visivios eee cae Us ease tense uws ... 30.00 
Re EE Sosa chieanasnesesh eaens 22.50to 23.00 
BEOUR: DRAG: cw ccee ees ccienwndarascns 22.50 to 23.01 
Railroad malleable ........-.csee0. se . 80.00 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes and 

tubes (new specifications)....... Sahel ca 32.50 


Cleveland 
CLEVELAND, Jan. 29—(By Wire). 


The fuel situation in the Cleveland territory shows 
a slight improvement in spots, but this is not general. 
Ohio railroads in their attempts to clear up the car 
congestion and to get coal moving in increasing quan- 
tities have been hampered by continued cold weather 
and additional snowfall. The Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, 
has resumed operations in both its Riverside and Lake- 
side works, which were shut down for over a week for 
lack of coal, and the United Alloy Steel Corporation, 
Canton, has resumed partial operations. On the other 
hand, the McKinney Steel Co., Cleveland, has been 
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forced to shut down another battery of 51 coke ovens, 
f of its Cleveland coke oven plants 

lo { down, and to bank one of its Cleveland blast fur- 
act The American Steel & Wire Co. is operating 
Cle t it the same as a week ago, hav- 

n blast and its Newburgh 

ants running intermittently. 

eveland territory are producing 

pel of their normal output because 

| y ¢ f coke. Because of the 

railroads to deliver sheet bars from a 

estern Pennsylvania mill, the Mahoning Valley Steel 
Co., in Niles, ha hut dow its sheet mills, and the 
f tl eforest Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Niles, are 

Iron Ore.—There have been heavy reservations of 
Lake Sut or ore, and actual sales of considerable 


made at 1917 prices subject to Govern- 


é Ss e ore firms have taken reservations 

e 1 having clauses drawn up for their con- 

tracts making the price subject to Government revision, 
! ! oO converting these reservations into 

contracts in a few days. Some of the small mining 
ol es operat inderground properties and hav- 

ing high operating costs announce that unless the Gov- 


ernment authorizes higher prices they will mine only 


e mini! output required under their royalty con- 
tracts. Practically no ore has moved from the docks 
ince Dec. 1, and the amount on the docks May 1 will 
probably be greater than ever before on that date. We 
1iote present prices as follow Old range Bessemer, 


95; old range non-Bessemer, $5.20; Mesaba Bessemer, 
55.70; Mesaba non-Bessemer, $5.05. 

Pig lron.—Pig iron market is less active than it has 
been for several weeks, but there is still a fair volume 
of inquiry for last half contracts for foundry iron. 


Some interests that were active sellers recently are 
aking few additional orders, now that prices are sub- 
ject to Government revision, and many consumers are 
inable to cover for their requirements. Several sales 


of Buffalo iron were made in this territory during the 
week, but the seller has now withdrawn from the mar- 
ket. Two northern Ohio steel companies have so far 
been unable to purchase all the basic iron they inquired 
for recently. The General Electric Co. has renewed a 
recent inquiry for 2000 tons of malleable and 200 tons 
iron for its Erie plant for third quarter. 
A few Southern iron sales in small lots for the last half 
are reported. Furnaces are having a great deal of 
trouble in shipping iron because of embargoes. The 
embargo on Southern iron through Cincinnati continues, 
but some Southern iron is reaching northern Ohio 
points through Louisville. We quote, f.o.b. Cleveland: 


, ) 
of Bessemer 





NR isd sa caw he mw wia & oh aaa es 

Basi ene see ecoereeeeseeeses 

Northern No. 2 foundry. 

Southern No. 2 foundry 

oe as ee pa ia i Rasa eM Se Tl a 

Ohio silvery, 8 per cent silicon. a shai nian aiece 
Standard low phosphorus, Valley furnace.... 50.00 


Coke.—There is not much new demand, the interest 
in the market being centered in securing deliveries. A 
slight improvement in the situation as it applies to 
foundry coke is apparent as some fuel held up on cars 
is now coming through. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The scarcity of cars to 
move steel from the mills creates about as serious a 
situation as the scarcity of coal to operate the plants. 
Mills have quantities of rolled steel for which buyers 
are unable to get shipping permits, and much of this 
material is for Government work and badly needed. 
New demand is almost wholly for Government work, 
and it has become increasingly difficult for a consumer 
to secure steel for any reasonable delivery for any 
other use. This has resulted in a serious situation for 
the agricultural implement manufacturers who expect 
that they will do a record-breaking business this year 
if they are able to secure steel and to ship their finished 
products in tii1e. Some factories are now clogged with 
finished implements awaiting shipment. A good volume 
of export implement orders is coming from England 
and France. New inquiries are largely for bars and 
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Bar inquiries include one for 2000 tons from a 
The demand 


for sheets continues heavy, being mostly for blue an- 


plates. 


jobber and 600 tons for Government work. 


nealed sheets for use in filling Government contracts 

Wi t varel ise price is follow Steel 1} +f 

ti . ‘ ictural 1 terial, 4.1 ‘ NO 01 

\ 2 } ( N¢ 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The domestic demand for 
bolts and nuts from jobbers and manufacturers has im- 
proved. A great deal of Government business is being 
placed and a new inquiry for 37,000,000 Its ha me 

ym oO ce partment. Rivet orders are ell pla ed 

heavy volume by shipbuiiding companies in lots up 


Considerable new export demand is com 


g from England. Manufacturing conditions art 
id because of the scarcity of coal and lack of cars to 
ship the product. 

Old Material.—There is little activity in the scrap 
market. This is due largely to the transportation situa 
tion. Dealers are able to buy but little material, and 
find it very difficult to make shipments, and conse- 
juently doing very little trading. A few of the 





mills are badly in need of scrap, but the majority are 


While 


are not active in the market, dealers say that they could 


apparently well supplied for the mills 


present. 


sell a great deal of material were they to go after the 
has been almost impossible during t 


permits 


to ship scrap, but there is 
dication of a slight 


this 
Government prices on all grades are being maintained 


slightly easie1 


few days to secure 
easing up in respect 
except on busheling. This grade is 


We quote, f.o.b. Cleveland, as follows: 


Per Gross To 


ate 30.00to 31.0 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 29—(By Wire). 
Pig Iron.—Freight embargoes against shipments 
from both the south and Virginia districts have been 
lifted spasmodically by one northern railroad. Usually 
before the customer can take advantage of the situa- 
tion, the embargo is put on again, and no cars lately 
have crossed the river for consumers on the Ohio side. 
Southern Ohio furnaces can make shipments to some 
central Ohio points, but are practically cut off from 
Cincinnati and its immedizte vicinity. Although the 
output in the Ironton district is far below normal, some 
furnaces there have been compelled to pile iron, being 
unable to ship it out as fast as made. A number of 
melters have been able to buy some off southern iron 
for first quarter shipment, but prospects are not 
bright for getting the metal delivered in contract time. 
Last-half business is still slow, although several 
southern interests will book orders for that shipment, 
all contracts being subject to Government revision of 
prices. The inquiry is light, although sellers have in 
hand a number of requests for prices sent in previously, 
most of which have not yet been acted on. The in- 
ability to obtain Ohio silvery iron is working a hardship 
on some foundries, which are compelled to reduce the 
percentage of scrap in their mixtures. No inquiries for 
either malleable or basic are out. The local foundries 
have all received emergency supplies of coke and are 
now operating, but unless shipments move faster, some 
will be compelled to suspend operations again within 
the next few days. Based on freight rates of $2.90 
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Birmingham and $1.26 Ironton, we 


lle . 
LLlOWS 


quote 1.0.bD. Uln- 


nnati as 1 


5 Nort! 


Coke—A recent visitor from one of pro- 
ducing fields is autho. for the ient that was 
almost | le oO et labor during he rec ex 
tremely cold weatl As a cons¢ e, sor oke 
I i i l | ve I WW i ] ndi- 
tie did 1 exis ill of pro in ts to 
nis ¢ ! Ni | em ed in ny ents, 
ne the l | { ] t le | t | Dp ag es 

Ca ind near ] ] I still e I tne 

1 Oo in 5 era r? I mu hio 

ire Oop l ona and-to-mou IS, 11 Lit in 
cy LO ¢€ ourage 1 é pe ting’ reile y lin tne 
next few days. 

Finished Material—The jobbers are doing a little 
nore business Witn nearbd' ‘ustomers, Dut are not yet 

ie to make outs > shipments. Hardware merchants 
are contracting for mall lots . e alls to be 

hipped next month, it tne orde call for much 
smaller quantities than heretofore at this time of the 
The Ca \ en es have a good sto of Vire 
s and vire and h reight « irgoes are 
ted tl wil ible ) ll ¢ i promptly No 
! 3} pment Irom the ls ire repo! ] trom 
OQ ‘ St of cold rolled shafting are running 
IW, A l 2 | i to fill lo 1 re julre- 
ents 

el 

4 

. , { 

Aa 
} l 
N } I h ( ad 
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Old Material—Dealers state that they have never 
known as dull a period at this time of the year. No 


susiness at all is being transacted except a few small 





‘ontracts for future shipment. The amount of scrap in- 
volved, however, is too small to establish new prices. 
Some iron is bought by local foundries, mostly in less 
than carload lots. The following are dealers’ prices 
f.o.b. Southern Ohio and Cincinnati: 
P Gre ] 
ail ] ne t T Dp > ; 
y t) T t 
y a ( ? 
es ¢ 
l rails f WR i cccevcaanwrewe 27.00to 27.50 
O irwhe ( 
I Net To 
N 3 road W ght S29 00t +50 
Cast borings ( to 
Ste turning 13.00 to 1 0 
Railroad cast 24 t 
No. 1 machinery Ont 0 
Burt rap ) te l ) 
| 1 ax 00 { 0 
Lo m<¢ e tires (sn } e) ( ) 4 00 
*) ~ 1 — ) } ; ; 
M I cas 1 
Railroad tank nd neet ‘.U0 to 17.50 


Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 29. 

Furnace companies in the South are announcing 
their withdrawal from the market up to July 1 de- 
livery except on a few grades and there is no effort 
being made, apparently, to get business beyond that 
period. Inquiries are very numerous and consumers are 
willing to have their orders accepted even with the 
stipulation of probable revision by the Government on 
all deliveries after April 1. Reiteration is to be heard 
of the statement that there is need for every ton of 
iron that can be produced. Like in other sections, ex- 
tremely cold weather, coal and coke shortage and trans- 
portation troubles have interfered in the South, with 
both production and delivery. The month’s output at 
the furnaces will be under expectations. The coal 
conservation order had no effect on the iron production. 
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No. 2 


furnaces. 


foundry iron is quoted at $33 per ton, f.o.b. 


Cast Iron Pipe—While there has been a resumptio! 
of operation at the cast iron pipe plants in this dis 
trict, following the five days cessation of consumption 
of coal, the melt of iron is not as large as before the 
shut-down for the reason that the demand for pipe is 
not so urgent. There is hope that an improvement in 
the pipe trade is not far off, but no one can tell exactly 
when this improvement is likely to set in. Foundries 
and machine shops in the Birmingham district lost but 
little time through the fuel order by reason of the fact 
that hydro-electric power is used, but outside of this 
immediate section there was a curtailment of production. 





Old Material—The scrap market is off and dealers 
are still uncertain as to an early improvement. The 
fuel conservation move had an effect and since that the 
consumers of old material have not shown a 
amount of confidence. Stocks on hand are a little 
smaller than time back and the numerous em- 
bargoes on the railroads prevent anything like normal 
business in the outside trade. While no changes are 
given in the quotations, it can be stated that $1 per 
ton lower is possible with the greater number of mate- 
rials. The old material prices given as nominal quota- 
tions follow: 


great 


some 


Old steel axles £29 HH to $33. 00 
Old steel rails "SHO to 30.00 
Heavy melting steel ,O0to 24.00 
No. 1 R R wrought 2S 00 to 82.00 
No. 1 cast OO to 7.00 
Old car wheels 25.00 to 0.00 
Tramear wheels 20 O00 to a0 
Machine shop turnings 17.00 to 

Cast iron borings HO to 


Coal and Coke—Operations in the coal fields and at 
the coke ovens in the Birmingham district show but 
little hesitation, despite the disorder that followed the 
fuel conservation plan of Dr. Garfield. There is, how- 
over, but little relief in the coal and coke needs and the 
railroads handling intra-district are being 
urged to keep steady deliveries in order that there will 
be no shortage at the furnaces. Following a visit to 
Fuel Administrator Garfield by G. B. McCormack, presi- 
dent of the Alabama Coal Operators’ Association, last 
week, it is announced that proposals looking to a full 
agreement between operators and union miners in Ala- 
bama will be adopted immediately and both interests 
work at full speed to meet demands. The operators 
claim there has been not the slightest inclination to 
recognize the union, while the union claims to have re- 
ceived numerous concessions outside of recognition. 


business 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, Jan. 28. 


Pig Iron.—The continuance of weather has 
interfered considerably with the delivery of iron under 
contract to local and nearby consumers, but so far 
there have been no reports of shutdowns of moment 
as a result thereof. The closing orders of the Fuel 
Administrator have been observed on the east side of 
the river, the Mississippi being the dividing line and 
thus cutting the St. Louis industrial district in two. 
Wherever the industries were not exempt under the 
general or the special orders the time was utilized to 
such extent as the weather permitted in cleaning up 
the plants, doing repair work and otherwise taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity offered. The non-operating 
Mondays will be observed as directed. On the west 
side of the river the situation was governed entirely 
by the supplies of material. Representatives of the 
furnaces continue to report a superabundance of re- 
quests for iron in small lots which cannot be filled re- 
gardless of delivery asked, but there are some sales 
from day to day of lots which vary from the standard 
analyses and which have accumulated in the runs of 
furnaces. 


severe 


Coke.—The traffic conditions have been most serious 
in recent weeks in coke deliveries. The pressure to 
relieve the extreme East has added to the seriousness 
of the conditions here and deliveries have been much 
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Some melters have had to close. Business 


in coke has been in small lots. 


reduced. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The finished product mar- 
ket, so far as future contracting is concerned, is prac 
tically dead, representatives of mills confining them- 
selves to the traffic problems involved in old contracts 
and the supplies available thereunder. Movement out 
of warehouses continues in heavy volume and is limited 
only by the amount of material available or coming in 
on warehouse orders from the mills. We quote for 
stock out of warehouse as follows: Soft steel bars 
41.17c. 4.17c.; structural material, 4.27c.; 
tank No. 8 sheets, 5.47¢c.; No. 10 blue 
.; No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled, 
pass, 6.52¢.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, black sheet 
gage, 7.77c. 

Old Material.—The dealers have taken to doing a 
little trading among themselves, but aside from this 
there has been little in the way of development in 
scrap during the week. Embargoes are in effect at 
the yards of all the large consumers and the same 
condition exists with relation to the willingness of 
railroads to move material bought or sold. We quote 
dealers’ prices, f.o.b. customers’ works, St. Louis in- 
dustrial district, as follows: 


* iron bars, 





plates, 4.52c.; 
annealed sheets, 5.52¢ 


one 


Per Gross Ton 
Old iron rails 


.$36 OO to $36 0 
Old steel rails 


rerolling 34.50 to 35.00 





Old steel rails, less than 3 ft.. : 37.50 to 38.50 
Relaving rails, standard section, sub 

ect to Inspection ba 60.00 to T5.00 
Old carwheels ; . 29.50 to 30.00 
No. 1 railroad heavy melting steel 

cran . 29.50to 30.00 
Heavy shoveling steel 27.50 to 28.00 
Ordinatr hoveling steel a, tis 26.50 to 27.00 
Frog Witches and guards cut apart. 29.50to 30.00 
Ordir bundled sheet scrap 24.00 to 24.50 
Heavy ixle and tire turnings "22 5S0to 23.00 

}? Vet To 

Iron angle bat ‘ 0 to $36.50 
St ’ rl¢ pars 2S sto ‘Noon 
Iron car axles H.50 to 46.00 
Steel car axles 13.00 to 43.51 
Wrought arch bars and transoms.. 11.50 to 42.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 30.75 to 31.: 
No railroad wrought 20.00 to SO 5 
Railroad springs 30.00 to 30.50 
Steel couplers and knuckles 5 30.75 to 1 
Locomotive tires 12 and over, 

mooth inside ey 1.00 to OF 
No. 1 dealers’ forge : ; . 23.50to 24.01 
Cast ron borings Lon 17.90 to 
Ne 1 busheling me ee Te 25.50 to 26.06 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings. 23.00 to 23 
No. 1 railroad cast scrap : 25.50 to 26.04 
Stove plate and light cast scrap 20.50to 21.00 
Railroad malleable 26.00 to 26.51 
Agricultural malleable ees £0.00 tO 25.50 
Pipes and flues .. 23.50 to 24.00 
Heavy railroad sheet and tank scrap. 22.50to 23.00 
Railroad grate bars 19.90 to 19.50 
Machine shop turnings ; 17.50 to 7.75 
Countr mixed scrap ; 20.50to 21.00 
Uneut railroad mixed scrap 23.50 to 24.00 


Buffalo 


BUFFALO, Jan. 28. 

Pig Iron.—Blast furnaces are still working under a 
handicap of irregular and insufficient supply of coke 
and coal and only partial railroad service in the move- 
ment of product from furnaces. On account of con- 
tinued severe cold and adverse weather conditions off- 
setting the expected benefit not much relief or catch- 
ing up on contract shipments from furnaces has re- 
sulted in this district from the five-day shut-down of 
industries not engaged in the getting out of war mate- 
rials; but there are indications that with the advent 
of milder weather there will be a more adequate flow 
of fuel into Buffalo from mines and ovens. The Fuel 
Administrator has modified his order of Jan. 7, which 
cut off about 80 per cent of Buffalo’s daily supply of 
bituminous coal, or 152 cars daily, and diverted it to 
New England points. Now only about 107 cars daily 
are cut off and diverted. Most of the industries which 
were unable to resume operations after the five-day 
shut-down, on account of lack of fuel, including a few 
foundries, will it is anticipated soon be able to resume 
in part, if not in full. The situation is very tight as to 
obtaining any iron for first half. Nothing but small 


lot off-grade iron or an occasional chance lot of ex- 
tremely small tonnage is in any way before the market. 
One large firm sold a considerable tonnage last week 
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then 


price 


for la:t-half delivery and 
mar! et We continue the 


from the 
established 


withdrew 
schedule 


some t me azo, f.o b. furnace, Buffalo, as follows: 
No. 1 foundry : $34.50 
No X 3.50 
No foundry $2.50 
ra forge 2 (Vi 
Malleable 0 
Basic : AL 2 
Lake Superior charcoal, f.o.b. Buffalo 39.75 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Continued cold weather, 
deep snows, traffic irregularity and congestion, freight 
embargoes, etc., are greatly interfering with and cur- 
tailing plant production of finished products. Such 
output as can be gotten out and forwarded is applied 
almost exclusively to war orders, and even delivery on 
Government material is halted. In fabricated material 
placement is noted of 8000 tons of structural steel for 
mail order department building for the T. Eaton Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., the contract going to the 
Dominion Bridge Co. This is in addition to the 
structural steel—22.000 tons—for the new department 
store for the Eaton company, the erection of which is 
being held in abeyance. Contract for 1800 tons of 
structural material for a new shipbuilding plant at 
Toronto has also been let jointly to the Dominion Steel 
Co. and McGregor & McIntyre, fabricators and erectors. 


Old Material.—The market continues in about the 
same condition as reported a week ago, although ship 
ping difficulties occasioned by severe weather, fuel 
transportation orders and further railroad embargoes 
have produced a more stagnant situation as regards 
transaction of business, so that actual trading is almost 
at a standstill, the tie-up in shipping facilities pre- 
venting the consummation of a large amount of busi- 
ness that otherwise would be brought to a conclusion. 
In the opinion of most dealers there is likely to be a 
modification in the price of all grades of scrap coming 
under the heading of No. 1 wrought, the price for 
which was recently fixed by the Government at $35 per 
ton, which modification will be brought about by the 
action of the American Iron and Steel Institute taken 
last week, recommending the appointment of a 


new 
committee on scrap classification and prices. For the 
present the price schedule remains the same as last 


week, which is as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo: 


Heavy melting steel $30.00 
Low phosphorus ‘ 100 
No. 1 railroad wrought . 15.00 
No. 1 railroad and machinery cast 10.00 
Iron axles $45.00 to 47.00 
Steel axles 15.00 to 17.50 
Carwheels 20.00 
Railroad malleable 20.00 


Machine shop turnings 18.00 to 18.50 
‘ 


Heavy axle turnings °6 OOto 27.00 
Clean cast borings 19.00.to 20.00 
Iron rails .. i 27 00to 38.00 
Locomotive grate bars 500 
Stove plate OO 
Wrought pipe oO O00 
No. 1 busheling scrap... ’ 10.00 
No. 2 busheling scrap 22 H0to %4.00 
Bundled sheet stamping scrap °°? H0 to inn 


British Steel Market 


Strong Demand for Pig Iron—Ferromanganese 
Price for British Consumption Raised 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Jan. 30.—(By Cable.) 

The pressure of requirements for pig iron is unre- 
laxed and the stringency in hematite iron is increasing. 
There are no offerings of semi-finished steel and marked 
iron bars have been officially raised 10s. to £16 net f.o.t. 
The tin-plate market is quiet at 31s. 44¢d., basis. For 
ferromanganese for America, $250 c.i.f. has been paid 
for forward shipment. The price for domestic consump- 
tion has been officially placed at £26 10s. per ton. We 
quote as follows: 

Tin plates coke, 14 x 20; 
31s. 414d. 


_ Ferromanganese, $250 c.if. for export to America 
for British consumption 

Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, c.i.f. £35 upward 

On other products control prices are as quoted in THE 
IRON AGE of July 19, 1917, p. 171. 


112 sheets, 108 lb.. f.o.b. Wales 


£26 10s 
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New York 


NEW YORK, Jan. 30. 

Pig Iron—The firm which last week offered to sell 
a considerable tonnage of Buffalo iron for delivery dur- 
ing the last half of this year withdrew from the market 
within a few days after having sold all it cared to dis- 
pose of. Its experience illustrates the alacrity with 
which iron can be sold whenever a seller evinces a dis- 
position to take on any tonnage. The pig iron for sale 
from eastern Pennsylvania stacks is very limited and 


‘the same is true of Virginia and Alabama makers. On 


account of the embargoes, 
moved at the present time 
as follows: 


very little iron is being 


For early delivery, we quote 


No. 1 X $35.2 
No. 2X 54.2 
No. 2 Plain 33.7 
No. 2 Southern (rail and water) $38.75 to 39.2 
No. 2 Southern (all rail) 9.15to 39.6 
No. 2 X Virginia THO tO 37 


Ferroalloys—Because of 


the railroad tie-up some 
consumers of 


ferromanganese are having no little 
trouble in obtaining much needed supplies for which 
they have contracts. In one case the railroads have 
so far refused to accept the alloy for shipment from a 
Southern point to a large consumer in the interior 
The market is more active so far as inquiries go but the 
volume is not large. There have been sales of 200 and 
100-ton well as of carloads, mostly at 
delivered, which is regarded as the firm quotations for 
the first half. Some shading of this price is reported 
down to $240. The report that no more Brazilian man 
ganese ore will be available for this country for the 
next 60 days causes much comment and the opinion is 
general that this embargo, coupled with the withdrawal 
by our own Government of vessels that have been carry- 
ing such ore will ultimately mean a serious situation 
for the steel industry, unless alleviated. A sale of 3000 
tons of spiegeleisen, 20 per cent, to a Canadian con 
sumer has been made for delivery in the latter part of 
the first half. The market is firm at $60, furnace, for 
the first half. Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, is active at 
$175 to $190 per ton, according to the quantity desired, 
for February delivery. The 10 per cent electrolyti 
ferrosilicon is obtainable at ton. On certain 
other ferroalloys quotations are made in this column 
the first issue of each month. 


lots as $250, 


$85 per 


Finished Iron and Steel—With the 


scale of opera 
tions of 


steel consumers much curtailed on account of 
the fuel supply and a similar curtailment with the 
steel producers, it is not surprising that no one is con- 
cerned over 
ation. 


the low volume of business under consider 
An outstanding fact is that the supply of labor 
has been materially augmented. Particularly from New 
England do reports come that plants have no difficulty 
in securing labor. How far this represents releasing 
from relatively non-essential industries is not clear 
It is an indication of the relocation of industrial ac- 
tivity and is regarded as a good omen in the matter of 
speeding up shipbuilding and other war operations. Re- 
assuring reports are also received from New England 
sections that freight 
proved, that general 
order is 


been much im- 
freight has unloaded and 
proceeding on the railroads. A noteworthy 
price concession is noted in a sale to the Govérnment 
of upward of 500 tons of machine bolts. The circum- 
stance is not regarded as indicative of any general con- 
dition, but the remarkable fact is that against a price 
which corresponds to about 6c. per pound under the 
Government scale, the business was taken 
showing the cutting of about $15 per ton. The tre- 
mendous extent of Government buying of fabricated 
steel is indicated in the report elsewhere reviewed of 
the Bridge Builders and Structural Society. The De- 
cember bookings totaled 205,000 tons, or 14 per cent 
above the country’s capacity, against 138,500 tons in 
November. Besides the 500 buildings for the Signal 
Corps, noted last week, 66 x 140 ft. in plan, and involv- 
ing perhaps 20,000 tons, is to be noted an inquiry for 


have 
been 


movements 


at 5.25c., 


1000 buildings for the Signal Corps, 50 x 100 ft., in- 
volving about 25,000 tons. The War Department will 
erect a 200-ton structure for assembling purposes at 








THE 


plate $45c. 1 } ( { Y ) O 
ore } are lc g 

Cast Iron Pipe—The city of Bufl expt 
make an award this week on 1000 t ind thi 
principal municipal business in sight. The shading of 
the Government price by the United States Cast | 
Pipe & Foundry Co. on the 1450 tons recent urd 
by the city ol Bost Is not re irae MX! I 
price and nominal quotations continue oll 
$55.35, New York, fo { . qd neavier, and 508. 
for 4-in.; $65.35 for 3-in. and $1 additional for class A 
ind gas pip¢ 

Old Material—The old material market 1 é 
much depressed. Leading broke r t ( 
tenth of the business they have done in prosperou 
times and expres themselves a I 0 I 
aged. This condition is due largely to embargoes which 
have been declared and the extreme difficulty ( i 
ing permits even when the gene e] \ es are f 
Hundreds of cars are congested in this district. Ther 
is some agitation in favor of obtain permission to 
charge several dollars extra for brea g cast raj 
as is done in the case of preparing heavy melting stee 
for special use. It is probable that a decision on this 


point will be made by the American Iron a1 
stitute at Prices on 
are no longer figured by deducting the freight rate 
from the delivered li 
for what they are compelled to accept. 
of brokers as follows to New York pi 
New York: 


an early date. neavy meiting steel 


price of $30, as dealers are selling 


We quote prices 
oducers and deal- 


ers, per gross ton, 


H 

Rerollir ! 
Re 

Iron i l car , 
No 1 railroad wrought 
Wrought-ir« t , 
No. 1 yard wrought eee oe 
Light iror : b . —_ . 9.00 to 
Cast borings (clean) ( 
Machi! » turni 

Mixed borings and turning 

Wrought-iron .] 


diameter), m 


( I 


1 pe I} 
t under 2 ft. long... av ito 30 


Dealers in New York and Brooklyn are quoting as 
follows to local foundries, per gross ton, but for de- 
livery to cupola platforms of Brooklyn foundries about 
$3 more is quoted: 


) 


] 


Wo; 1 machinery Cast... ...cccesscsi $27.80 to $28.50 
No. 1 heavy cast 

materials, etc.) > cilia ois ‘ 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boilers, 


etc. ) eee en ee ee ee ee ee 4.00 to 00 
Stove plate ee Oe ee ee 00 to 00 
Lnogmotive Brate DATB.. ss 20+ s04 se 0 0s 23.00 to 24.00 
Malleable cast (railroad)......... «1.50 to 25.00 
Cle CRP WTTIEGUE nic a 0 5 ost tnewts wee 27.80to 28.50 


New Plant to Make Gun Mounts 


New buildings are to be erected on property adjoin- 
ing that of the New Britain Machine Co., New Britain, 
Conn., by the Ordnance Department of the United 
States Army for the manufacture of gun mounts. Con- 
tracts for the buildings have been let to the Aberthaw 
Construction Co., Boston. The New Britain Machine 
Co. will operate the Government plant. Major F. B. 
Wheaton of the Ordnance Department is in charge of 
the work. 

The Reading Iron Co. has granted another raise to 
puddlers. They were getting $1laton. They will now 
receive $11.60 per ton, or $7.00 for the puddler and 
$4.60 for the helper. Over 2000 men are affected. 
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[IRON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


Values Not Influenced by War News Either at 
Home or Abroad 


} 


passed, both transactions 
proportion. The 
to events of national and 
ortance l cited as evidence of a 
The put lic ap- 
it its dealings to a minimum and waits 
iying freely. 
e of pri on iron and industrial 
Tuesday of last week to Wednesday of 


War or peace moves before D 


Bethlehem Steel Report 
nan (¢ M. 


Corporation, after the meet 


thlehem Steel 
yoar 1 of 


as to the busi- 


Schwab of the Be 
ng Jan. 29 of the 
made the following statement 
orporation for the fiscal ending Dec. 


yeal 
omparison with the previous year: 


17,911,640.74 14,350,785.75 


for the vear...... $27.320.736.86 $43.593.968.16 


nd earning : $296,000,000.00 $216,284, , 53 


*Approximate 


The board of directors declared the following divi- 
dends: For the year, 8 per cent on the new 8 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock, and 7 per cent on the old 7 
per cent preferred stock; for the quarter, 2% per cent 
for both classes of common stock. The charter pro- 
vides for the payment of dividends on the common stock 
after yearly dividend payments on the preferred stock 
and for that reason the preferred stock dividends were 
declared for the year, rather than for the quarter. 


Brier Hill Meeting 

The annual meeting of stockholders of the Brier 
Hill Steel Co. was held iz. its general offices in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, last week. Reports showed that the gross 
business of the company in 1917 was $51,000,000 and 
earnings were $24,000,000. The corporation 
carried $10,000,000 to surplus in 1917, making a total 
of $17,542,000. An additional $2,225,000 was carried 
to depreciation fund in 1917. The estimated excess 
profit tax is $8,900,000. The Brier Hill Steel Co. 
owns $12,000,000 in foreign and domestic Government 
securities. Of these $7,000,000 are United States short 


gross 
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ote 1 $2,000,000 Liberty Bonds. The com- 
ias $8,000,000 of new construction under way, 
‘ vo plat mills, bla furnaces and other 
] steel] jULPU in 1917 was 949,000 tons. 
i compal ha outstanding common tock to the 
{ 12,299,000, ar preferred $5,000,000. lt 
$ ( j ommo!l ne ef Ge were 
nare. i! former board of directors and 
ere € ( a 


The Co ey l Alloved Metals C New York nd 
Stra rad. Conn has been pu 1 the | nds of rece 
| ! ed tnat a el rt will be made t er 
! pany 

Dividends 

| 3 ( 
i 
‘ ] 
' 

H WW ( 

\ 

\ 
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Pittsburgh and Nearby Districts 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
undrymen’s As 


Pittsburgh 


ng 
sociation was held in the Carnegie 


echnical Schools, Pittsburgh, on Monday evening, Jan. 
1. It was also ladies’ night and a number visited the 
schools and saw the practical operation of a foundry. 


The other departments of the Carnegie schools were 
also visited and dinner was served. 

The Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, 
ing mill and steel works equipment 
opened a branch office in room 
D;..0; 


builder of roll- 
of all kinds, 
312, Munsey Building, 


has 


Washington, 


Western Scrap Organization Formed 
The Western 


Division of the American Board of 
Scrap lron Dealers is being organized in Chicago. 
D. Cohen is chairman, F. Mayer vice-chairman and 
Benjamin Friedman secretary. The Western Division 
will look after the interests of the scrap trade, as the 
Eastern Division will do from the main office of organ- 
ization in Philadelphia, and the Central Division will 
do for Cleveland, Detroit, Youngstown and Pittsburgh. 
Much good already has been accomplished by the or- 
ganization, which is on the way to a firm foundation. 


Iron Company Suffers Fire Loss 


An explosion followed by a fire on Jan. 29 destroyed 
the alcohol refining plant of the Pioneer Iron Co. at 
Negaunee, Mich., owned by the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Co., Cleveland, with a loss estimated at $100,000. There 


was no loss of life, but 


two workmen were injured. 


Linemen’s pliers in which the handles are covered 
with a semi-soft insulating compound have been brought 
out by the Rubber Insulated Metals Corporation, Plain- 
field, N. J. The substitution of this form of insulation 
for a hard compound, it is pointed out, has resulted in 
the securing of an insulation that will not crack or 
break when dropped from the cross-arm of a pole. The 
union between the rubber compound and the metal is 
effected by a patented process which is claimed to give 
a permanent attachment of the insulation to the metal. 
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DAYLIGHT-SAVING BILL 


Strong Influence Favors Early Passage by 
Congress 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 29 irly passage of the 
nr I is been made the 
je ) contingent of 
repre a ng industrial 
! t g prompt action 
! e is f pecial timeliness 
n tl ( t effort on- 
erve ‘ to ease production and especially to 
augment the i supply. As it proposed that the 
ecol pel \p! its pro- 
! enlist all po assistance and 
e ul gy ifa é iness men in all 
he ¢ heir prese itives 

{ 
| s h was origina pre- 
Cor Sy ( el f New York, 
i ra | ed I » ite Con ittee 
nte ( ! ‘ i is passed by 
e Ser 1 shor é Cong? adjourned in 
Oct | ! ef« he House Committee on 
‘ | ( 1 ind it 1] the 
ni pre e is now being 
( t P lent Wi has 
( | S ( e result of several 
) e White Ho yo Calder and the 
e ¢ dep nents in Washington 
e und ood ‘ ‘ Lv e to the meas- 

7 

The chief feat e of the Calder lll provide that 
‘ he last Sunday in April t ( throughout the 
) hall be ‘ ihea¢ nour Thus for five 
ntl he re country, bot to its domestic and 
I wou a and nish the day one 
( han |} Adi tive provisions 
the manner in which the railroads 
dl make the ange without necessi- 
} l I dad expe) agree 
tnat ( erious ( enle e on thi score would he 
( ned. New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Rochester, 
Pittsburgh and Detroit are among the cities represented 
here by advocates of this legislation who are working 
for the early passage of the measure DY the House. 
Robert Garland, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Pittsburgh, who is also chairman of the Day- 


light Saving Committee of the 


of the United States, has be 


Chamber of Commerce 


n especially active in the 


effort to secure action by the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. \ resolution favoring the 
legislation was unanimously adopted by the directors 
of the National Chamber, while thousands of Pitts- 


burgh manufacturers are on record favor of the 
change. 
Mr. 


economies 


Garland has presented statistics showing the 
that made in several of the for- 
eign countries where daylight saving has been adopted 
as a war measure but where it will undoubtedly become 
fixture. In England alone in the short 
space of five and a half months, no less than $12,000,000 
worth of fuel France statistics 
covering a similar period show economies aggregating 
$10,0009000. 


have been 


a permanent 


was saved, while in 


Data obtained in Birmingham, Manches- 
ter, Glasgow and Belfast show important savings and 
similar reports 
Vienna. 

important 


but also in the 


from Berlin and 
Many manufacturing concerns report not only 
fue] 
way of 


have been received 


savings in used for lighting purposes 
increased product due chiefly 
to the fact that a cool morning hour is substituted for 
a hot hour which en: workmen to do 
more and better work. The general health of operatives 
greatly improved, this 
result being due in part to the better conditions of labor 
but also to the fact that daylight hours for out- 
door recreation and‘ light physical labor are afforded. 


afternoon ibles 


is also according to all 


reports, 
more 


Fire, Jan. 18, entirely destroyed the plant of the 
Standard Slag Co., Youngstown, Ohio, with 
mated at 


. . 
loss esti- 


$40,000. 








Metal Markets 
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L a eee ae — - a 
The Week’s Prices 
( Ver Pound For Ear ) 
("o] New Yor! Tin, | S} 
Lake Ele¢ New N S . 
tie Yor! Yor 5 
i a s noO*F 7 { ‘ 
*No I 
NEw YORK, Jan. 30. 


Monday, fuelless day, was a holiday. The markets 
continue largely inactive except copper, in which buy 
ing has been brisk. Tin for spot delivery is still scarce 
and nominal. Lead is lifeless but firm at unchanged 
prices. Spelter continues inactive with no change in 
quotations. 


New York 


Copper.—The official statement, announced in this 
column last week, that the Government price of 23.50c. 
for copper remain in force until June 1 has 
steadied the situation. Buyers, who had held 
various rumors as to price changes, have come into the 
market in the last week and purchases have been on a 
They include 


‘t to the 


would 
back on 


large scale for all positions up to June 1. 
hoth Government 
usual regulations. 


ad domestic business, subje 
The jobbing business has also been 
lb. 
regarded as temporary. Railroad congestion is 
fering with shipments to eastern refineries, which 
December exports are 


good at 24.67%4¢. pe Spot copper is scarce but it is 
inter 
eX 
plains the temporary shortage. 
estimated at 35,000 gross tons, making the 1917 total a 
484,123 


Tin.—A very bad situation exists in the tin 


record at tons. 


market 


in New York. If an importer succeeds in getting the 
metal into port, it is extremely difficult to ship it be 
cause of railroad embargoes. If it remains on docks 
too long, the steamship company puts it in storage 


warehouses. If it comes overland, demurrage risks are 
encountered. If it into becomes 
commandeered by the Government. 
enough that dealers are in the midst of troubles 
The feature of the market in the last the 
commandeering by the Government on Jan. 23 of all tin 
in warehouses, this time for the Army’s use. The first 
time, some weeks ago, -it was for the Navy’s urgent 
It is understood that some of the tin confiscated 


warehouses, it 
This is 


many 


roes 
evidence 


week Was 


needs. 
last week 
whom it belonged. 
and nominal at 85c., New York. 
from 90c. to $1 per lb. has been paid for small spot 
lots of a ton or In general the market is quiet. 
Last Saturday some business was quietly done in far 
off tin, but the demand was not widespread. Yester- 
day there were transactions in March and April ship- 


released to regular consumers t 
Spot tin continues critically scarce 
Reports have it that 


has been 


sO. 


ment from the East. Arrivals reported to June 29 
inclusive have been 1720 tons with 5300 tons afloat. The 
London market has receded to £299 10s. per ton fo1 


spot Straits yesterday, against £302 a week ago. 

Lead.—The market continues at the standstill noted 
a week ago, with little demand and with quotations 
practically nominal and unchanged at 6.85c., St. Louis, 
or 7c., New York, in the outside market. The leading 
producer’s price is still 6.75¢e., New York, at which leve! 
it is said no February shipments are being made; March 
business, however, is being accepted. Transportation 
difficulties are the dominant factor. The supply of 
metal is low in most markets and at refineries, but there 
is plenty in cars on the way. Reports are current of 
sales of spot lead at 7.37%c. during the week, with re- 
tail lots going at 7.75c., New York. 

Spelter.—Outside of a little business here and there 
the market continues in its stagnant condition. Evi- 
dence of this is contained in the fact that there has been 
scarcely any change in the price level for the greater 
part of nearly two months. The quotation for prime 
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Western 


i i 14 ¢, 


continues at 7.62%ec. to 7.75c., St. Louis, or 
to 8c., New York, for early delivery, with spot 
metal at 8c., New ‘York, at which some small sales are 
reported. Nothing new is heard regarding a fixed price 
for Grade A. Exports are declining because ships are 
other purposes. This fact has tended to 
offset any shrinkage in supplies due to the continual 
contraction in production. Western mining interests 
have recently met in Washington and notified the Gov- 
ernment that they could not earn a profit with the price 
for spelter under 10c. They requested a fixed price at 
this 


needed for 


line. 
Antimony.—The inarket is quiet and unchanged at 
l4c. to 14.25¢c., duty paid, New York, for Chinese and 
Japanese grades for spot and early delivery. 
Aluminum.—No. 1 virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent 
pure, is obtainable for 36c. to 38c. per lb., New York, for 
spot and early delivery. The market is inactive. 
Old Metals—The market is quiet. 
prices are nominally as follows: 


Dealers’ selling 


Cents per Ib 


crucible 


ypper, heavy and (nominal) ~ aL 
Copper, heavy and wire (nominal) 23.50 
Copper, light and bottoms 21.00 to 21.51 
Brass heay .17.00 to 17 
Brass ight - -42.25 to 12.50 
Hea machin mmposition 24.00 to 24.2 
Ni yellow rod brass turnings... ‘ 15.25 to 13.50 
N read | ss or composition turnings... 19.00 to 20.00 
Lead, heavy 600 
Li te 
Zi? Ht 
Chicago 
JAN. 28.—So great is the scarcity of copper that con 
sumers in nearby cities are telegraphing Chicago 
dealers begging for lots of from 1000 to 10,000 Ib 
The situation is attributed to the refusal of the pro- 


ducers to ship at Government prices in December when 
transportation was fairly good. Now they can’t ship, 
and there is a great call for the metal. It is reported 
that the Government has taken practically all of the 
tin and only small available 
for the private consumer. Lead has been fairly active. 
We copper in carloads, part 
24.67%ec.; tin, 85e. to 95c.; lead, 6.75c. to 6.85¢.; spel- 
ter, 7.70c. to 7.80c; antimony, 16.50c. On old metals 

quote buying prices for less than carload lots as 
follows: Copper wire, crucible shapes, 2lc.; copper 
20¢c.; copper 19¢c.; red 19.50e.: 
brass, 14.50c.; lead pipe, 5c.; zinc, 5c.; pewter, 


stock of spot lots are 


quote 23.50c.; carloads, 


we 


clips, bottoms, brass, 


yellow 


No. 1, 40c.; tinfoil, 47.50c., and block tin, 55c. 
St. Louis 
JAN. 28.—Non-ferrous metals have been rather 
quiet, though there has been a somewhat firmer feel 
ing, due in part to the interference with lead and spel- 


ter production by the bad weather. On carload lots 
the closing quotations were: Lead, 6.90c. to 7c.; spel- 
ter, 7.75c. In less than carload lots the quotations 
were: Lead, 7.50c.; spelter, 8.50c.; tin, 90¢.; copper, 
25.12¢c.; Asiatic antimony, 18c. In the Joplin district 
better settlements are reported for second grade blend, 
but the range, basis of 60 per cent metal, for zine ore, 
was for the week $50 to $70 per ton, with the average 
for the district at $56 per ton for the week. In cala- 
mine the range, basis of 40 per cent metal, was $30 to 
$33, with the average for the week for the district at 
because of premium sales. In lead the ore mar 
ket was firm at $80 per ton, with the average for the 
week for the district at $80, of 80 per cent 
metal. Railroads are accepting very few shipments at 
present, and production is at the lowest ebb for many 
months. On miscellaneous scrap metals we quote 
dealers’ buying prices as follows: Light brass, 10c.; 
heavy yellow brass, 14c.; heavy red brass and light 
copper, 19.50c.; heavy copper and copper wire, 20c.; 
pewter, 25c.; tinfoil, 50c.; zinc, 5c.; lead, 5.50c.; tea 
lead, 5c. 


”? 
go 
Do 


basis 


Chairman Sims of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce has prepared an amend- 
ment that will probably be adopted making the pro- 
posed change in clocks effective in 20 days after the 
passage of the act and continuous throughout the war. 
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freight rates from Pittsburgh on iron and stee! 
articles, aside from wfought iron and steel pipe in car 
oads, per luv ib., New York, 1Y.oc.; Philadelphia, 18.5c.; 
Boston, 21.5¢e.; LDudclo, 11.6c.; Cleveland, 13.5c.; Cin- 
cinnati, 18.5¢.; Indianczpoiis, 20c.; Chicago, 21.5¢.; St. 
Louis, 27¢.; Kansas City, 47¢c.; minimum carload, 36,000 
lb.; St. Paul, 4c0¢.; minimum carioad, 36,000 lb.; Den 
ver, 70¢c.; minimum carload, 36,000 lb.; Omaha, 47c.; 
minimum carload, 36,000 lb.; New Orlesas, 30.7¢.; Bir 
mingham, 46¢c.; Pacific Coast, 75¢.; mizimum carload, 
80,000 Ib. To the Pacific Coast the rate cn steel bars 
and structural! stecl is 90¢., minimum carload, 40,000 lb.; 
ind 85¢., minimum catload, 50,000 lo. On wrought 
iron and steel p:pe the rate from Pittsburgh to Kansas 
City is 4Cce. per 1J0 lb., minimum carload 46,000 lb.; to 
Omaha, 4¢c., minimum carload 46,000 lb.; to St. Paul, 
5.5¢e.. minimum carload 46.009 lb.; Denver, 79c., mini 
num carload 46,000 Ib. A 3 per cent transportation tax 
now applies. 


Structural Mater.cl 


I-bean ic lt charitie ies 
one or both legs s in thie t Ver, amd zees, structur 
\eire 1 roducis 

Wire nails, $4.50 base pet 2x. galvanized, 1 in. and long 
neluding large-head barb rooiung ! tuking an advane 
Vel lis price of $2 ind shorter than 1 in., $2.00 Bright 
bas! re, 33.3 per oo tb Lririe ad fence Wire, No Ht 

S gal ed Wire $3.0 gulvanized barb wire and 

ence § les, 34 painted b wire S.00 polished f 
staples, $3.65; cement-coated nails, $3.40 base; these pi 
ving subject to the usual advances for the smaller trad 


f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery, terms 6: 
lavs net, less per cent off for eash in 10 days Discounts Oo 
vove wire fencing are 47 per cent off list for carload lots, 4 
er cel tor 1000-rod lots dt Dp it off for small lots 
o.b. Pittsburgh 
Bolts, Nuts ana Rivets 

maree rivets P4.0 , ‘ 
7/16 in. x 6 in. smaller an orter rivets.45-10 per cent off list 
Machine bolts h.p. nuts. “s 1 x4it 
Smaller and shorter, rolled thread »0-10-5 per cent off li 
Cut threads 0-5 per cent off lis 
Larger and longer size 40-10 per cent off list 
Machine bolts ¢.p.c. and t. nuts, “\ in. X 4 in 
Smaller and shorter 10-10 per cent off li 
Larger and longer per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, *% in. X 5 il 
Smalley nd shorter, rolled threads 0-5 per cent off lis 
Cut threads 10-10 per cent off list 
Larger and longer sizes i) per cent off list 
Lag bolts ; »0-10 per cent off list 
‘low bolts, No a 0 per cent off lis 
Hot pressed nuts, sq., blank 2 50e. per lb. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, hex., blank }Oc. per lb. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, sq., tapped sc. per lb. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, hex., tapped 2 10c. per lb. off list 
C.p.c. and t. sq. and hex. nuts, blank 2. 25e. per lb. off 
(.p.c. and t. sq. and hex. nuts, tapped 2. 0c. per Ib. off Tis 
Semi-finished hex. nuts 
~% in. and larger 60-10-10 per cent off list 
16 i ind smaller if per cent off list 
Stove bolts ‘ 70-10 per cent off list 
Stove bolts 21, pencent extra for bulk 
Tire bolts 50-10-5 per cent off list 

The above discounts are from present lists now in effect 

All prices carry standard extras 

Wire Rods 

No common basic or Bessemer rods to domestic cor 
sumers, $57: chain rods, $65: screw, rivet and bolt rods an 
ther rods of that character, $65 Prices on high carbor 
rods are irregular Thev range from $70 to $80. depending 


on carbons 


Railroad Spikes and Track Golts 


Railroad spikes, 9/16 in. x 4% in. and heavier, per 100 Ib 
$3.90, in lots of 200 kegs of 200 Ib. each, or more trac} 
bolts, $4.90 Zoat spikes, $5.25 per 100 lb., f.o.b. Pittsburgh 

Terne Plate 

Effective Nov. 7 prices on all sizes of terne plates are as 
ollows S-Ib. coating, 200 Ib., $15 per package: S-lb. coating 

C., $15.30: 12-lb. coating. Ll. C., $16.75; 15-lb. coating, Ll. C 
$17.7 20-lb. coating. IL C $19 ~5-lb. coating, I. C 320 
(-lb. coating, IL. Cc $21 ,o>-Ib. coating . € $22 i0-lb. coat 
ng, I. C., $23 per package. all fob. Pittsburgh. freight adde« 

point of delivery 

Iron and Steel Bars 

Steel burs at 2.90c. from mill, and 4.50c, to Sc. from ware 
ouse in small lots for prompt shipment Refined iron bar 

Oe. in ecarload and larger lots. fob. mill 

or 
Ode 


Hn 


Hee 


Prices Finished Iron and Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
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Wrought Pipe 
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all 


The tollowing discounts are to jobbers for carloue s OI 
the Pittsburgh busing ird, a ounced Novy by the 
(Government o teel pipe, t ve eing the an 
it quoted fe 

Steel Iron 

lnehes Blach (ral) lnehes Black Galy 
5. % and *, 4 17 . und } + 4 
” is > a | 5 
i te ] l, ‘ 1 

, to 1! 
Lip l 
i4 | l 

, to 6 hy 4 Li. é 

tu 12 i4 ~6 “ 
} oe 34! iT) 28 
i Ml NS ~ " 
, tol ' § 
Lap ( 

' j 
te : 

to & i 

‘ lt 

3 s 

To the ire tolyitige treacle n d rhe per cent is 

llowed over the bove discounts whit ‘ ubject to the 
usual variation in weight « per e¢ for le t 
arloads are four $) points lower b x (higher price) th 
the above discounts on bla¢ » Pp ts on galvanized 

On butt and | el izes ¢ ree i} scounts 

aS ; a 

r less in earload ot to jobbet t Te, I nts 
ower chigher price) tha irlond ts } butt re lay 
veld galvanized it pipe aa) ! r rhet 
rte ’ 
Boiler Tube 
‘ , . ‘ the nm? ‘ f t ' 
L I 
gl innounced Ne } | iacturers 
11 (ove! nent 
Lap W led S Ch r Tre 
o4 n j 
i} 
s it ‘ 
te nm i 
: 17, 
Standard Commercie Ss Co Hot Rolled 
‘ it Per Ne 

! ; e ; 

i te mu 

= ' t ‘ 

! ' 
in f 

These prices do not apy pecial ecificatior 

otive tube nor to special specificat s fe tubes fe 
Nay Department, whicl vill be ubject t " ex 

Sheets 

Makers’ pri shipments heets of 
States standard gage irload am irger lots re 
lows, 20 days net or 2 per cent discount in 10 day 

Blue Annealed—Bess: Cents per Il 

No und he 1.20 
No ‘and 10 ‘ 
No ind 12 { 
Nos. 1 ind 14 4 
No 1s and 16 j 

Bo Lnnealed, One Pass Cold Rolled Besse ‘ 
Nos 17 to 21 j 
Nos. 22 and 24 . 
Nos. 2 ind 26 % 
No. 27 iY 
No. 28 
No. 29 ‘ 
No. 30 

Galvanized Black Sheet Gage B 
Nos. 10 and 11 
Nos. 12 and 14 3 
Nos 15 and 16 yt 
Nos. 17 t >I 6 
Nos. 22 and 24 x 
Nos. 2 ind 26 ! 
No. 27 6.16 
No. 28 ‘ 
No 29 é 
No. 30 
Tin-Nill Black Plate—Besseme 

Ne and 16 
N 17 to 21 
No to 24 
No ind i 
No ‘ 
No ae 
No. 30 
Nos. 30! ind 31 10 
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SAMUEL ALLEN RICHARDS, formerly manager of 
the Struthers Furnace Co., and well-known in the blast 
furnace industry in thx West, died suddenly 
Jan. 23, at the home of his son, Jules G. Richards, at 
Struthers, Ohio, aged 73 years. He had spent the day in 
Cleveland, attending the annual meeting of the Struth- 
ers Furnace Co., during which he was re-elected a di- 
rector. He was born in Akron, Ohio, and when a young 
man was employed by the Girard Iron Co., Girard, Ohio, 
formed by a partnership of his father with David 
Tod, William Ward and Joseph G. Butler, Jr. Later 
he was a member of the blast furnace firm of William 
Richards’ Sons, at Warren, Ohio. In 1878 he became 
manager of a blast furnace at Braddock, Pa., and after- 
ward was identified with the Illinois Steel Co., at 
Joliet, as blast furnace superintendent. After leaving 
that company, he traveled for several years for blast 
furnace and foundry interests, and in 1892 took charge 
for a short time of a furnace in West Duluth, Minn. 
With W. C. Runyan he purchased the Struthers furnace 
in 1896 and became its manager. 


Central 


THOMAS FAWCUS, organizer and president of the 
Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, died at his home in 
that city Tuesday, Jan. 22, after an 
weeks. 
this locating at Birmingham, Ala. 
Later he became connected with enterprises at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. He then went to Pittsburgh and was con- 
nected ir various capacities with the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., the Anderson-DuPuy Steel Co. and 
the R. D. Nuttall Co. In 1890 he organized the 
cus Machine Co., manufacturer of cut gears, 
he was president at the time of his death. 


illness of four 
He was born in England in 1866 and came to 


country in 1898, 


Faw 
of which 


PARK PAINTER, one of the pioneer iron manufactur- 
ers of Pittsburgh, died Jan. 25, in the Belgravia Hotel, 
Philadelphia, after an illness of about a year. Mr. 
-ainter was born in Pittsburgh, was graduated from 
Chester Academy in 1866 and soon after entered the 
iron manufacturing business, organizing the company 
of Jacob Painter & Sons. This company continued to 
operate until 1903, when it was sold to the American 
Steel Hoop Co., at which time Mr. Painter moved to 
Philadelphia. 

JOSEPH M. BABBITT, retired mani 
and boiler specialties, died Jan. 12 at his home in New 
Bedford, Mass., aged 4Z years. From 1907 he 
was a member of the firm of Babbitt, Wood & Co., New 


facturer of boilers 


1880 to 


Bedford, associated with Patrick F. Wood and George 
B. Oswell. The partnership then dissolved and was 


and the 


1912 he retired, selling 


succeeded by the Babbitt Steam Specialty C 
P. F. Wood Boiler Works. In 
his interest in his new company to his nephew, Isaac 
M. Babbitt. 


WINSLOW BRIGHAM BENT, widely known in the ] 
business and uncle of Quincy Bent, vice-president of 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, died 5 20; 
home in Haverford, Pa., aged 93 years. He was 
brother of Maj. Luther S. a Civil War 
and an official of the Pennsylvania Steel Co. While 
Major Bent president of the Pennsylvania Steel 
Co. his brother had charge of one of tl 


ste 
Jan. 25, at: his 


sent, veteran 
was 
the departments. 


WHITNEY of the Whitney Machine Co., 
Winchester, Mass., died Jan. 15, aged 70 years. He 
was the inventor of tannery machinery 
and was the Joel Whitney, 
Whitney Machine Co in 1844. 
widow and three sons, one of whom, 
is now president of 


ARTHUR E. 


ement 


improv 
son of ‘ founder of the 
He is survived by his 
Robert S. Whitney, 
the company. 

FRANK R. BLAUROCK, senior 
Frank R. Blaurock & Son, Chicago, district ay 
for the Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky., died of heart 
disease Jan. 15. He had been actively connected with 
the iron and steel business in Chicago and Milwauke: 
for 40 years. He was Wis., 


was 63 years of age. 


member ot the 


a native of Madison, and 
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CHARLES W. GOODNOUGH, director and vice-president 
of the Stove & Range Co. of Pittsburgh, died at his 
home in Bellevue, Pa., Jan. 12. He was born in Pitts- 
burgh, Sept. 24, 1859, and had been identified with the 
He leaves his widow, two 


{ 


stove business for 25 years. 


sons and four daughters. 

ARCHER ANDERSON, president of the Tredegar Co., 
Richmond, Va., died two weeks The company of 
which he was the head established in 1836 and 
during the Civil War was one of the mainstays of the 
Confederacy in the manufacture of war material. 

FREDERICK A. DRIVER, one of the founders of the 
Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. J., died Jan. 23 at 
the home of his daughter, Mrs. Arlington Bensel, East 
Orange, N. J. He was 82 years old and a native of 
London. 


ago. 


Vas 


HeNryY M. TAYLOR, vice-president and treasurer of 
the Remington Machine Co., Wilmington, Del., died sud- 
denly at his home in Wilmington on Jan. 14. Death 
was due to heart trouble. 

J. D. MACEWEN, who has been a successful carriage 
and automobile manufacturer for 50 years, died at 
Natick, Mass., Jan. 7, in his 72nd year. 

LiguT. WALTER L. FOULKE, treasurer of the C. Par- 
Works, Perth Amboy, N. J., died at Camp Kelly, 
San Antonio, Tex., Tuesday, Jan. 8. 


aee 


Immense Foreign Trade of the United States 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 29.—The foreign trade of the 
United States amounted to over $9,000,000,000 in 1917, 
ng to official figures compiled by the Bureau of 
Domestic Commerce. This is a gain of 
y $1,300,000,000 over 1916, when the total trade 
amounted to $7,874,000,000, a figure never previously ap- 
proached. Exports in 1917 reached a total of 
000,000 while imports amounted to $2,952,000,000 show- 
ing a balance of $3,274,000,000. The 
excess of exports over imports has nearly doubled in 
the last 1915 to $1,.776,000,000 


accoradl 
Foreign and 


neariy 
$6,226,- 


favorable trade 
l: two years, amounting in 
and in 1916 to $3,091,000,000. 


The ignificance of the 


1917 will be 


trade figures for 


better appreciated when they are com- 


foreign 


pared with those for previous years. The record total 
of exports prior to 1916 was made in 1915 when the 
aggregate was $3,547,000,000. In 1914 the total was 
$2,113,000,000 and in 1913 it was $2,484,000,000. The 


total imports in 1915 were but $1,778,000,000, which was 
a small from the previous high water mark 
of $1,792,000,000 recorded in 1913. The total imports 
of 1914 aggregated $1,780,000,000. 


] y « 
aecrease 


Exports during December made a surprising record, 


amounting to $589,000,000, an inerease of no less than 
$100,000,006 over November. The imports for Decem- 


ber amounted to $228,000,000, a gain of $7,000,000 over 


the previous month. 


Republic Company Buys Coal Property 


The Republic Iron & Steel Co. has purchased the 
Bessemer Coal & Coke Co.’s property in Alleghany 
ounty, Pennsylvania, consisting of about 3000 acres of 


coking coal, with two shaft openings fully equipped and 
, 1000 tons a day. 
The 


Coke Co., a 


’ 


a rated capacity of approximately 
is said to be about $3,000,000. 
the Woodside 


vania corporation, and one of the subsidiaries 


The purchase price 
property was acquired by 
Pennsy!] 


of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., and ultimately the 
entire output of these mines will be applied on the ac 
ount of the Republic company’s fuel requirements. 


The Canadian Government has decided, according 


to he Canadian Mini g Journal, to license until fur 
ther notice the free export of molybdenum, tungsten, 
the! ore concentrates and pro lucts to approved con 
ignees in the United States and France. It is neces- 
sary tor exporters to obtain a license from the Com- 
mission of Customs, Ottawa, previous to shipment, and 


fromthe Bureau of Imports, War Trade Board, Wash- 


ington, D. C., a license to import into the United States. 
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STEEL CORPORATION EARNINGS 


Extra Dividend of 3 Per Cent Is Again Declared 
on Common Stock 


The report of the United States Steel Corporation 
for the last quarter of the year 1917 shows a further 
decline as compared with the preceding quarter. In fact, 
that has been the rule with each of the last three 
quarters of the year, but in spite of this fact the net 
surplus for nine months was $80,962,547, which after 
adding $10,545,202 for adjustment of provisions made 
for the first nine months of 1917 for estimated excess 
profits taxes and deducting $55,000,000 for account of 
expenditures made and to be made on authorized appro- 
priations for additional property, new plants and con- 
struction, the balance of surplus for the year was 


State ent of United State Steel Corporatio and Subsidiary 
Companies for the Quarter Ending Dee 1, 1917 
EARNINGS 
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$52,766,021. The war taxes have not been as high as 

For the third quarter $63,733,013 was 
allowed for war income and excess profit taxes and for 
the fourth quarter the allowance was $60,950,364. It 
should be noted, however, that for the first quarter no 
deduction was made on account of war income and war 
excess profits taxes, while for the second quarter the 
allowance for these was $53,918,872. The net 
earnings for the year after making war tax 
ances were $351,633,075, compared with $333,574,177 in 
1916 and $130,396,011 in 1915. 

Judge Gary estimates that the 
earnings for the year for 
$235,000,000. 


was estimated. 


taxes 


allow- 


full charges against 
war taxes will be about 

An extra dividend of 3 per cent, the same as in the 
three preceding quarters, was declared on the common 
stock for the fourth quarter, in addition to the regular 
quarterly disbursement of 1% per cent, making the 
total dividend on common for the year 17 per cent. The 
directors also declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of 1% per cent on the preferred stock. The earnings 
for the past 12 quarters have been as follows: 


Without making an allowance for the war taxes and 


interest on subsidiary companies’ bonds, the earnings 


of the Steel Corporation for the four quarters have 
been as follows: 
: 
i r 
Output of Chromite in 1917 

The domestic production of chromite in 1916 was 
about 47,000 gross tons, and last spring the prediction 
was made by Government geologists that in 1917 it 
would reach 48,000 tons. According to J. S. Diller of 
the . a Geological Survey, the latest return indicate 
that this prophecy has been fulfilled. The output of 
Oregon in 1917 was greatly increased, as well as that 
of Eldorado, Del Norte, and other counties in Califor- 
nia. Washington and North Carolina have entered the 
list of producing States ind Mar ind promises t 
become a larger produc l itpu L917 ine led 
1000 tons from Alas 

l nf rtur tely fo! tne [ states, the pre ent 
domestic outpu chromite is seare one-fourth of 
the quantity needed for ir and estic uses, so that 
the other three-fourths mu e imported Hitherto 
most of our imported ! ( ome from Rhodesia 

nd New Caled 1 u ne scarcity 

i ship icn t f I tne a int | nas 
Canada has rendered ! ficient hel; I 1916 
sine I ] O.9O50 te 19] ; Oo! nat 
doubled her shipme: ( Y the it State 

Fixation of Nitrogen Now a Large German 

Industry 
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Guy E. Tripp, who retired as chairman of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. when he was appointed 
by the War Department as 
chief of the production 
division of the Ordnance 
Department and thereby 
intrusted with the task of 
supervising and stimulat- 
ing the production of all 
ordnance supplies, has re- 
ceived a colonel’s commis- 
sion. His selection is re- 
garded as arising partly 
out of his experience in 
the manufacture of muni- 
tions, the Westinghouse 
company having obtained 
large contracts from the 
British and Russian gov- 
ernments immediately on 
the outbreak of the Euro- 
He is credited with bringing to the depart- 
ment the highest obtainable type of experience and abil- 
ity to insure speedy and careful production of muni- 
ticn The board of directors of the Westinghouse 

ny has given him a leave of absence for the dura- 
tion of the war 
J Hi. 


Steel Co., 





war. 


pean 


comp in 


Foster, president of the Hydraulic Pressed 
Cleveland, has been appointed chairman of 
the War Industries Committee of the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce. This committee will open a Wash- 
ington office and will co-operate with the various Wash- 
ington departments and Cleveland manufacturers, with 
a view of furnishing the different departments with in- 
formation as to products that can be made for the 
Government by the manufacturing plants of Cleveland 


Henry J. Fuller, vice-president Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., and president Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., 
has been elected a director of the Liberty National Bank 
of New York. 

Ben. D. Christian and D. B. Graze have been ap- 
pointed to the sales department of the Crocker-Wheeler 
Co., Ampere, N. J., for its Cleveland district, succeed- 
ing Howard Dingle and W. W. Clark. 


Henry Dreses, president, Dreses Machine Tool Co., 
Cincinnati, fell on an icy pavement last week, fractur- 
ing a knee cap. He will probably be compelled to 
remain in a hospital several weeks. 


E. W. Edwards, president Edwards Mfg. Co., Cin- 
cinnafi, has been re-elected president of the Cincinnati 
Rapid Transit Commission. 


Eugene Seybold, a son of J. J. Seybold, superinten- 
dent Niles Tool Works Co., Hamilton, Ohio, and a 
former employee of that company, has been commis- 
sioned a captain in the Ordnance Department of the 
U. S. Army. 


Charles S. Bilyeu, who became associated with the 
Gulick-Henderson Co., engineer, New York, several 
months ago, has been made assistant to the president. 


Allen Breed, formerly with the Lodge & Shipley 
Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, has resigned to accept a 
position as special sales engineer for the Brown & 
Zortman Machinery Co., Pittsburgh. 


Frank Bartholomew, who has been erecting engi- 
neer for the Shaw Electric Crane Co. for the past 20 


years and who resigned his position with that com- 
pany in December, 1917, has become associated with 
N. B. Payne in the Havemeyer Building, 25 Church 


Street, New York, specialist in electric cranes. 


The 


tools, 


General Mfg. Co., Detroit, manufacturer of 
jigs and fixtures, announces a change in officers 
due to a transfer of stock holdings. The new officers 
are: F. C. Hossie, president; M. G. Hossie, vice-presi- 
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dent, and H. Wild, secretary and treasurer. F. C, 
Hossie has purchased all of J. R. Stone’s holdings in 
the company. He has sold all of his holdings in the 
J. R. Stone Tool & Supply Co., with whom he has been 
identified for a number of years, and will devote his 
whole time to the interests of the General Mfg. Co. 


Henry B. Hallowell, assistant manager Reed-Pren- 
tice Co., Worcester, Mass., has been commissioned cap- 
tain in the Ordnance Department and will report at 
Washington this week. He was graduated from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1906. 


James M. Welch, tool foreman American & British 
Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn., who has resigned to be- 
come an assistant superintendent of a department of 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Bethlehem, Pa., was 
presented a gold watch, a purse and other gifts by the 
500 men who have been working under him. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Victor 
Tool Co., Waynesboro, Pa., Jan. 22, the following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year: H. C. Geist, 
president; Frank Barnett, vice-president; R. G. 
Mumma, secretary and assistant treasurer; and J. W. 
Warehime, treasurer. 


Cameron C. Smith, president of the Union Steel 
Casting Co., Pittsburgh, who was recently appointed a 
major in the Ordnance Reserve Corps, has been as- 
signed to the production department, carriage division 
of the Ordnance Department of the United States Army, 
and his headquarters will be in Washington, D. C. 
Leonard has been elected a director of 
Foundry Co., Newark, N. J., to succeed 
Kluttz, resigned. 


Stephen J. 
the Central 
Pe 


Joseph N. Pew, Jr., has been elected president of 
the Sun Shipbuilding Co., Chester, Pa., to succeed his 
brother, J. Howard Pew, who assumés the vice-presi- 
dency, the position vacated by the former. 


Clarence R. Vogt, son of Adam Vogt, president of 
the Voet Brothers Mfg. Co., Louisville, and formerly 
manager of the company, is now in Federal service. He 
has been stationed at the Frankford Arsenal at Phila- 
delphia since June and has just been promoted from 
first lieutenant to captain, U. S. R. 


William Piggott of Seattle, Wash., president of the 
Seattle Car & Foundry Co., and vice-president of the 
Pacific Coast Steel Co., has been named to take charge 
of wooden shipbuilding for the United States Shipping 
Board in the Seattle district. Mr. Piggott will succeed 
Capt. J. F. Blaine, who will retain charge of the steel 
ship construction in Seattle. 


Harry G. Steele, Pittsburgh Transformer Co., Pitts- 
burgh, will address the Philadelphia section of the 
Association of Iron & Steel Electrical Engineers on the 
evening of Feb. 2 at the Majestic Hotel, Philadelphia, 
on “Mill Type Transformers.” 


The appointment of Waldo H. Marshall, New York, 
formerly president of the American Locomotive Co. 
and now associated with J. P. Morgan & Co., to be 
assistant chief of the division of production of the 
Ordnance Department at Washington, has been an- 
nounced by Col. Guy E. Tripp, chief of that depart- 
ment. Mr. Marshall has had a wide experience in 
manufacturing, and his appointment marks another 
step in the recently adopted policy of appointing 
civilians to important posts in the War Department. 


An appointment as major in the Ordnance Reserve 
under Adjutant General McCain at Washington has 
been received by H. C. Hequemborg, former purchasing 
agent for the American Locomotive Co. at Dunkirk, 
N.Y, 

Alfred W. Dow, formerly with the Pacific Hardware 
& Steel Co., San Francisco, has opened <ai-s offices in 
that city for the purpose of representix-; eastern manu- 
facturers. He will deal in finished sizel products, pig 
iron, coke. ferroalloys and non-fer-ous metals. 

W. L. Lindsley, for the past year in charge of the 
Detroit office of the Trumbull Steel Co. of Warren, 
Ohio, has been transferred to the New York City sales 
the Until his has been 


force of 


comrany 


successor 
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appointed, the Detroit office will be in charge of a rep- 
resentative from the main offices in Warren. The 
Trumbull Steel Co. has discontinued the arrangement it 
had with the John S. Worthington Co., Denver, Col., 
and as yet has not made any new appointment to fill 
the vacancy. 


George E. Shaw has been elected a director of the 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, Pittsburgh. 


Big Jump in December Fabricated 
Business 


The cumulative effect of the business distributed to 
the fabricators of the country growing out of the fabri 
cated shipbuilding program is noted in the records of 
the Bridge Builders & Structural Society. In Septem- 
ber of last year the rate of contracting had fallen to 29 
per cent of capacity, representing 52,000 tons of struc- 
tural work and then in the succeeding three months, 
111,000, 138,500 and 205,000 tons, successively, were 
contracted for. This last figure corresponds to 114, the 
percentage figure of the society. 

The figures show that the last three months covered 
35 per cent of the contracting for the entire year. The 
period corresponds to that two years ago when fabri- 
cating interests were being pushed to take on building 
contracts for industrial plant expansions resulting from 
the foreign war demand. In December, 1915, for ex- 
ample, the volume of business was 208,500 tons. The 
total number of tons of bridge and building work placed 
with the fabricators in 1917 amounted to 1,286,000, 
which compares with 1,500,000 tons for each of the 
1915 and 1916 and 1,080,000, the amount in each 
of the years of 1915 and 1914. 

The Bridge Builders and Structural Society held its 
annual meeting on Jan. 18. From the report of Secre- 
tary George E. Gifford is taken the following: “Due to 
the influence of this society, practically the whole fabri- 
cating industry has united in proffering aid to the 
Government. As long ago as last May, our men saw 
that our assistance would be needed and formed a ‘war 


years 


aid committee,’ which, in spite of discouragements, was 
continued, with some changes of plan, until it was seen 
that it had outgrown this society and should be repre 
sentative of the entire independent industry. It 
called a convention of 
Nov. 4 


thusiastically 


then 
Pitts 
and the aid of the industry was en 
pledged. The organization, called the 
Steel Fabricators of the United States, which was there 
formed, now the entire 
country, not only of 
but also of plate and tank shops. 


been 


fabricators, which met in 


burgn on 


represents almost 


independ- 
structural! 
Headquarters 
established in Washington and a secretary 
therein, giving attention to 


ent capacity of the 
shops, 
have 
installed 


constant the re 


quirements of the Government and the interests of the 


fabricators 

“The period of depression which has followed the en 
tranee of the United States into the war, causing the 
practical suspension of all the commercial business in 
fabricated steel, has resulted in the sales for the year 
1917 falling considerably below those for the years 1915 
and 1916. Our figures for the year, compiled from re 
liable with which you are all familiar, show 
that the total sales of fabricated steel for the year 1917 
amounted to 1,500,000 
tons for both 1915-and 1916. This amount is probably 
than it should be the with 
accuracy of statistics on fabricated ships seems to be 
well nigh impossible. 

“The work of the society during 1917 went on with 
little or no change so far as the operation of the open 
price plan with its attendant reporting features are con- 
cerned. The present rules seem to be well established 
and satisfactory to all our members 
sions do not meet with much favor. 

“A year ago the ruling prices for plain material were 
3.10c. for shapes and 3.60c. for plates, Pittsburgh base. 
From that time they advanced through various steps 
to an asking mill price of 4c. for shapes and 4.50c. for 
plates, but with actual quotations for plates anywhere 

mn to 10c. and 12c. per per pound with most quotations 


sources 
1,285,000 tons as against about 


less 


because collecting 


Attempted exten 
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based on an average of about 6c. In the fall the Gov- 
ernment stepped in and fixed the prices for plain mate 
rial at 3c. and 3.25c. base, Pittsburgh and Chicago. 
These prices have been accepted without demur by the 
mills and are the ruling base prices to-day. The effect 
of fixing of prices has not stimulated materially gen- 
eral buying, but this is due to Government priority re- 
quirements which make it almost impossible for the 
general purchaser to secure deliveries, as well as the 
financial situation which makes it difficult or impossible 
to secure capital for commercial or speculative build 


ing. 


Statistics of American Merchant Marine 


The American 
1917, comprised 37,894 vessels of 
over and had a total gross 
tonnage of 12,250,000 tons, according to a report of the 
Census Bureau just made public here. The geographi 
cal distribution of this follows 
Atlantic Coast and Gulf of Missis 
sippi River and its tributaries, 1,621,000; Pacific Coast, 
neluding Alaska, 1,186,000; Great Lakes and St. Law 
rence River, 2,738,000; canals and other inland waters, 
196,000. The distribution according to method of pro- 
and other sail, 
5,063,000 


WASHINGTON, 
marine on 
five 


Jan. 29. 
Jan. 1, 
tons net 


merchant 


register ol 


VTross 


tonnage 
Mexico, 6,509,000: 


Was as 


pulsion was: Steam power, 6,098,000; 


1,089,000; unrigged, 
The increase in 


1906 


number of vessels as compared with 
and the gross ton 
amounting to This 
s accounted for by the marked falling off in number 
and tonnage of sailing 
rigged craft. The former show a 
from 7131 to 2979, or 58 per cent, and in gross tor 

om 1,704,000 to 


was equal to only 1% per cent, 


nage shows a decrease > per cent 


vessels and in tonnage of un- 
decrease in numbe 
nage 
1,089,000, or 56 per cent. 

Despite the very small increase in number of vessels 
and the falling off in 
the country as a whole during the 
figures for value of 
and freight 
to 89 per 


cent, respectively. 


total gross tonnage throughout 


10 yeal period, the 
vessels, gross income, wages paid, 
show marked inc! 
cent, 44 per and 42 


number of employees, 


carried 
cent, 91 


eases, amounting 
per 
The 
increased by less than 9 pet 
carried 


cent, per 


howe Vel 
cent, and the number of 


passengers shows a decrease of not quite 10 


per cent. 


Society for Ohio Safety Engineers 


At the annual meeting of the Society of Ohio Saft 
ty Engineers, held at the rooms of the Cleveland Eng 
neering Society, Cleveland; Jan. 22, officers for the 
ensuing year were elected a follows: Presider a J M 


rector of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


Woltz, safety « 

Co., Youngstown, Ohio; vice-president, A. C. Coo 
Carnegie Steel Co., Youngstown; secretary and treas 
irer, G. S. Hodgson, Republic Rubber Co., Youngstow1 

During its business session, the society discussed 
the various codes that are pending in Ohio, it iding 
lighting, sanitary, yard and general codes, and decide 
to devote more attention to efforts to ha. these wie 
finally completed and adopted. 

After the business session, a banquet was held 
and this was followed by a meeting with the Cl and 
Engineering Society, during which papers rs 
safety work were presented 

The H. M. Lane Co., Detroit, Mich, foundry 
neer, announces that A. O. Thomas, inventor of the 
Thomes reinforced concrete system, has joined its or 
ganization, giving it greater facilities fo 
concret design. H I Mills, unt rece! 
draftsman in the office of the works engineer of tl 
Buick Motor Co., Flint, Mich., has also joined the staff 
of th H. M. Lane Co. Announcement 1s made tha he 
core and mold ovens devised by H. M. Lane and here 
tofore built by the Holeroft & Lane C will now be 
built by Holcroft & Co., which will continue as a purely 
contracting organization. In the past year Holcrof 
& Co. have built 12 open-hearth furnaces, a 
miscellaneous metallurgical furnaces and mo than 


100 core and mold ovens 








Cutting Down Production the Chief Aim 






Garfield Order Has Had Little Effect on 


Railroad Situation 


Ships 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 29.—The gradual subsidence 
of the storm which centered about the Fuel Ad 
ministration early in the past week has given an op- 


portunity for a dispassionate appraisal of results and 
for a forecast of the situation that will prevail during 
the remainder of the period embraced in the Garfield 
edict for an industrial shut-down on Mondays. While 
the closing order is now regarded as likely to remain 
in force until March, if not for the entire period cov- 
ered by the original ruling, thousands of business men 
from all parts of the country have been in Washington 
during the week urging special exemptions and the 
Fuel Administrator and his assistants have been oblig- 
ed to remain on duty night and day to confer with 
these visitors. 


Fueling Ships the Chief Gain 


According to Fuel Administration officials the ef- 
fect of the five days’ shutdown beginning Jan. 17, was 
almost completely neutralized by a of un- 
precedented severity covering a wide area east of 
Chicago, and the only net gain from the war-making 
standpoint was the diversion of relatively small quan- 
tities of coal from industrial uses to the bunkering of 
ships lying in Atlantic harbors. The gain in bunker 


snowstorm 


coal tonnage was very small, however, and the in- 
dustrial saving of coal to the extent that any net 


economies resulted must be attributed to smaller drafts 
on coal supplies already in the possession of the man- 
ufacturing plants of the country. This saving the Fuel 
Administration counts upon to aid in relieving the sit- 
uation later in the season. 

The higher temperatures which have prevailed in 
the eastern part of the country during the past 
days, taken in connection with Director of Railroads 
McAdoo’s embargo on all freight except food, fuel and 
war material, have been the salient factor in bringing 
about a substantial improvement in conditions. The 
domestic demand for coal has declined sharply with the 
advent of 
divert a 
bituminous 


few 


warmer weather and it has been possible to 
anthracite and 
The 


rocomo- 


considerable tonnage of both 
from industrial 
freight embargo has released large n 
Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, 
and Philadelphia & Reading railroads 
this equipment as possible has been sent to 
The freight embargo on the lines referred 
to has not put a full stop to the shipments of m 


tne 
laneous merchandise, however, amount 


domestic to uses. 
nbers of 
tives and cars on the 
much of 


the 


and as 
mines 
to move coal, 
Smet 
iIsCeCli- 


as a very larg 






of traffic originating in Chicago, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 
and other manufacturing centers has found its way 
to the Atlantic coast over the New York Central, the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, and the Southern railroads. The 
experience of the week has clea Ly demonstrated that 

general freight embargo rather than a shutdown of 
manufacturing plants was what was real needed to 
meet the situation which Dr. Garfield’s order was de 
signed to remedy. 

For the purpose of suspending penalties that may 
accure on Government contracts because of the inability 
of manufacturers to operate on “heatless” days, Repre- 
sentative Robbins of Pennsylvania has introduced a 
resolution which has been referred to the Hous 
Judiciary Committee, providing that in every instan« 

} 


where the completion of a contract within the time 
li has the 


! 
suspending the operations 


order 
of the 
made, the penalty 
suspended during the 
the time 
time as the suspension 


specified for de 
. 7 
i uel 


livery 
Director 
plants in which said goods were being 
clause of 

period of cessation of operations and 
extended for 
order was enforced against 


been preve nted | V 


of the 


such contracts shall be 
therein 


additional 


such 


said contract. 





Gain in Fueling 


Overtime Proclaimed a Violation 


Overtime a Violation of Order 


Almost insuperable difficulties encountered by many 
industries in obeying the heatless Mondays order were 
described to Dr. Garfield and his aides by many manu- 
facturers immediately after the five-day shut-down 
and based upon actual experience during that period. 
In almost every case, however, the Fuel Administrator 
turned a deaf ear to these representations and after 
several protestants had told him that in their individ- 
ual cases the Monday closing order would save no coal 
rather result in increased consumption because of 
the necessity of working overtime during other days of 
the week, he summoned a secretary and dictated the 
following statement, which he ordered to be telegraphed 


but 


to all State fuel administrators: 
Any rease of the working time on other days of the 
ndustrial establishments for the purpose of making 
I st tin bre about by the Fuel Administration's 
( Dit 2g work on Mondays will be considered by the 
States Fuel Administrator as an evasion of that order 

\ tion of its spirit 
Production Must Be Cut 

Supplementing this announcement Dr. Garfield’s 


aides informed callers at the Fuel Administration head- 
quarters that the chief object in issuing the heatless 
Mondays order was to cut production rather than to 
conserve coal and that the Fuel Administrator ex- 
pected every manufacturer to reduce his output and 
not to seek to make it up by any device, whether or not 
such measures involved increased consumption of heat, 
light or power on other days than Mondays. Emphasis 
was put upon Dr. Garfield’s original appeal to 
manufacturers and employers everywhere to pay their 
idle employees and not to permit the burden to be 
borne by labor. Many of the protestants who succeeded 
in reaching Mr. Garfield urged that if manufacturers 
were expected to pay for idle time on Mondays they 
should be permitted to work overtime and to employ 
other devices to increase their output in all cases where 


also 


it could be shown that no substantial consumption of 
coal was involved and especially in plants which must 
be kept warm and which could be operated at very 
slight additional fuel expense. To all these appeals, 
however, Dr. Garfield replied that his purpose was to 


well as save fuel and that no con- 
made. As one of his aides expressed 

Garfield has set his teeth in this thing and he 
to go through with it 100 per cent.” 

Acting blanket authority conferred 
pon them by Dr. Garfield, several State fuel admin- 
ordered the closing of the majority of the 
churches for periods varying from three to eight weeks, 


reduce production as 
ssions could be 

ie, Be, 

means 


unde the 


istrators 


igor stion being made that the number of services 
be substantially reduced and all congregations of the 


us denominations concentrate in a small number of 
churches during the The announce- 
nt of this move was promptly followed by protests 
telegraphed to Washington and later supplemented by 
the arrival here of clergymen and others who, after 
learning from the Fuel Administrator that the closing 
of churches was entirely within the discretion of the 


prescribed period. 


State administrators, demanded that all theaters, mov- 
ing picture houses, etc., throughout the country should 
be reduced to the same basis. The Fuel Administrator 


declined to rule on this demand, holding that this phase 
of the treated from the standpoint of 
ocal could only be discriminatingly 
handled by State administrators. Theatrical managers, 
of the action of the clergymen, filed formal 
protests against the closing of the play-houses and re- 
minded the Fuel Administrator that the Government 


subject must be 


conditions and 


learning 
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is in receipt of a very large revenue from the tax on 
admissions and, further, that the theaters are “doing 
their bit” in closing down on Tuesdays during the pre- 
scribed period. In this connection Dr. Garfield was 
administer a rebuke to the Food Adminis- 
One of the leading Washington theaters, sched- 
uled to close on Tuesday, was brilliantly lighted and 


forced to 


trator. 


very well warmed during the afternoon and night of 
Jan. 22 for the benefit of several Food Administration 


officials who lectured upon the necessity of conserving 


wheat and other food products for the Allies. Anothe 


similar meeting was scheduled for to-night, but Dr. 
Garfield ordered the theater closed, reminding the 


Food Administration that the Government must “prac 
tice what it preaches.” 


Automobiles Are Exempt 


Much uncertainty has prevailed throughout the 
country as to whether the order prohibiting the use of 
fuel on Mondays by manufacturing establishments, 
stores, etc., was intended to prevent the operation of 
automobiles, whether used for business or pleasure 
purposes. In order that the position of the Fuel Ad- 
ministration might be understood in this regard, espe- 


cially with reference to trucks operated in the move- 


ment of freight and general supplies, Dr. Garfield 
issued the following statement: 

There nothing in the order of Jan. 17 to prevent the 
operation of automobiles, motor vehicles of all classes be g 
considered as coming under the head of public utilitie It 
keeping with this ruling, garages have been exempte: 


All Fuels Covered by Order 


Many inquiries were received at Fuel Administra- 
tion headquarters from persons who desired to know 
whether oil could be substituted fuel with 
which to enable small manufacturing plants to be heat 
ed on Mondays. In reply the officials pointed to the 
fact that the order is not limited to coal but includes 
every kind of fuel and in this connection it was again 
emphasized that the Fuel Administrator 
only to conserve fuel but to curtail output. 

Very few exemptions were added during the week 
to the list published in THE IRON AGE last week. In 
a number of cases manufacturers having contracts with 
the War and Navy Departments and with the Shipping 
Board were able to obtain special dispensations cover- 
ing the production of 


for wal 


for coal as 


desired not 


special articles greatly needed 
The majority of these concessions, 


however, were merely enlargements of exemptions pre- 


purposes. 


viously granted. 
Zone System of Coal Distribution 

As a war measure for the relief of the general coal 
shortage and to systematize the future distribution of 
bituminous coal the Fuel Administration has divided 
the country into 20 districts each of which is t 
be supplied from mines located therein. The zon 
system is said to have been successful in England and 
its application here, it is believed, will save thousands 
of miles of transportation and insure a speedier move 
ment of coal to the consumer. Cross-hauls will be elim 
nated and this item alone is regarded as one of the 
most costly ! 


practices in the coal industry. 


In addition to 


prese? Inge t 


ne Dit il? ‘ fones, 
the Fuel Administrator will appoint a district represen 
tative in each, selecting in all cases men who are eithe 
operators or who are thoroughly familiar with coal 
production They will allot orders received from State 
fuel administrators and will be responsible for prompt 
movement of coal out of the producing fields. The 
chief difficulty with the zone system is expected from 
the demand for specific grades of coal. Certain districts 
producing particular grades have found markets far 
from their mines and this will have to be reckoned 
with in working out a plan of operation. It is under 
tood that special permits will be required for ship- 
ents of coal beyond the limits of the zone in which 


is produced. While the boundaries of the variou 
districts have not yet 


announced it is understood 
State lines and 
well as producers will be required to observe them 


») ley 
iosely. 


been 


they will be formed along consumers 


Anthracite is not included in the zoning plan 
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because most of it 
tory in 

The 
vent a 


is mined in 
Pennsylvania. 
Fuel Administrator announces that to pre- 
situation next winter similar to the one that 
has now forced a shutdown of industries, a plan will be 
adopted involving the the summer of 
large reserves in center. Domestic 
requirements, for months if not for an entire 
year, will be supplied early in the summer and reserve 
stocks will rapidly as 
pos ible. 

J. D. A. association 
experience, has been appointed by Dr. 
manager of apportionment and distribution. 


nave 


a narrow strip of terri- 


creation during 


every consuming 
several 
thereafter be 


“1 ale } ae 
I accumulated as 


Mor row, a coal 


man of long 
Garfield to be 
Mr. Mor- 
general charge of the entire fuel move- 
ment from producer to consumer except as to petro- 
leum. This appointment is made in accordance with 
the general plan of centralizing the authority and the 
lines of report at 


row will 


headquarters. 


Coal Production in 1917 


The United States Geological Survey has made 
public an advance bulletin showing the production of 
bituminous coal in December, 1917, and during the 
calendar The figures for December, which in- 
clude lignite and coal made into coke, place the bitumi- 
nous output at 42,143,000 net tons. Severe cold and 
impeding traffic on railroad systems already 
congested with an unprecedented burden of freight and 
retarding surface operations at the mines caused the 
December production to drop more than 5,000,000 tons 
below that of November, reaching the lowest level since 
April, 1917, when a production of 41,813,000 tons was 
reported. The average production per working day 
during 1,685,702 tons, a decrease of 10 
per cent when compared with November, 1917, and of 
1.4 per when compared with 


year. 


Snow 


December was 


cent 


December of the 
preceding year. 

The production for the calender year 1917 amount- 
ed to 544,262,000 net an increase over 
1916 of 41,743,000 tons or only 8.5 per cent. The ex- 
pected increase of 10 per cent foreshadowed by the 
Survey in October might have been attained had it 
for the storms of mid-December. The in- 
crease of the 1917 output over that of 1915 was very 
much larger, amounting to 101,637,000 tons or 23 per 


cent 


tons. This was 


not bee n 


Beehive and -By-Product Coke 


December’s production of 


at 2,420,143 tons, an average 


beehive coke is estimated 


per working day of 96,806 


tons. The lowest daily average recorded before in any 
month during the last two years was 103,268 tons in 
February, 1917. The total beehive output for the year 
was 33,994,833 net tons, or 1,470,000 tons | than for 
lf The decrease mountil { } per cent, occurred 
simultaneously t in inerease in the demand for 
coke, and is to be iccounted fo n part by the effect of 
car and labor shortage in li ng output, but chief- 
tne Suece ssfu oY petit I ( I proa ict coke, 

Preli y ‘ nate place tl pre on ( the latter 
» 600.000 to rain of L000 ns ove 1916, 

( s per cen bV-produ ove! ha tnus not ¢ nly 
ipplied the daditiona onsumptio induced b the 
(y ow no Ind trv but ! e dl nl: ed nea vy 1.500.000 
ns fo r| é | heehive over lr} total 
itpu of ng ith beel e and by product, 

‘ imated yf 600 000 net ft 3 () nis, eenive 
oke constituted 60 per ceé j V-p ( t 40 pe ent. 


} I p cl 1 ! here of the 
1 ratior eport j o have eel ! 1 Samuel 
Cy mpel pp ( 1¢ { of t . \ rit i! I: rat I of 
I t Indianapolis on Jan that iniversal 
‘ en-nou?r aa | Tine | riod of ne ! ne ild be 
orde eqd na \ qd conserve Od and ‘ i ad 
ong ( t i er degree tl tne adopt of 
heath Monday Mr. Gompers’s friends here assert 
that h tateme? isrepresented in the prt dis- 
patches from | is and that he did not refer 
to the period of the war but merely to the period during 
which the industries of the country are to be shut 
down on Mondays. This € xplanat on Wwe ild m more 
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generally credited were it not for the fact that, in 
spite of the great emergency existing and the necessity 
for maximum production, Mr. Gompers and other labor 
leaders have taken advantage of the situation to urge 
the eight-hour day and other measures calculated to 
reduce rather than increase output. It is the opinion of 
those in a position to form reliable judgments that the 
weekly per capita production of skilled labor has stead- 
ily declined since the United States entered the war. 
W. L. C. 


NEW COMMITTEE FOR SCRAP 


Producers, Distributers and Consumers Are to 


Be Represented—Old Committee Resigns 


The iron and steel scrap business of the country will 
be placed under the control of a committee of producers, 


dealers and consumers. Last, week the Sub-commit 
tee on Scrap Iron and Steel of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute resigned in a body as a preliminary to 


¢ 


the members of 
which will probably be selected this week. 
tee which resigned consisted of Eli Joseph, Joseph 


Joseph & Bros. Co., New York; Samuel Deutsch, Ohio 


organization of the new committee, 


The commit 


Iron & Metal Co., Chicago; Joseph Michaels, Hyman, 
Michaels Co., Chicago, and W. Vernon Phillips, Perry, 
Buxton & Doane Co., Philadelphia. 

There is a serious shortage of scrap and it was 


the opinion of the members of the Committee on Steel 
and Steel products of the American Iron and Steel In 
stitute, of which Judge E. 
co-ordination of all 
producers, distributors 
lieve the shortage. 

4 meeting was held i: 


H. Gary is chairman, that 


elements of the scrap business 


and dealers—would help to re 


York on Tuesday, Jan. 


New 
22, which was attended by representatives of the var 
ious interests and a frank discussion of the scrap sit 


uation revealed that the control of prices has worked 


in several ways to restrict trading. In addition there 
have been the natural restrictions due to cold weather, 
snow and railroad congestion. Moreover, the short 


age of pig iron has caused a large demand for scrap, 
which dealers have not been able to satisfy. 


Scrap Not Coming Out Freely 


Owing to the intricacy of the scrap business and its 
many ramifications, Government control has not proved 
as successful as in pig iron and steel products. 
lation has always been the life of the business, and 
with this factor removed by the fixed prices, scrap has 
not, to trade term, been “coming out” as freely 
as might have been the case without such control. 

The thousands of small dealers in villages and cities 
who gather the scrap have been slow to accustom then 
selves to the new order of things. Many of them have 
undoubtedly hoarded stocks in the belief that an 
ual scarcity would work to bring higher prices despite 
the maximums fixed by agreement 
ment and dealers and consumers. C 
to fix the maximum prices too low, but despite the lib 
erality of these comparison with 
and the products of iron mills, many 
and producers have not been in a hurry to sell. 

Some distributers believe the scrap is to be 
and that such measures may have to be taken as 
effective in Germany, where a war metals committee 
was appointed to discover where scrap 
tained. Others incline to the belief that there is a real 
scarcity and that there will not be, 
conditions, sufficient scrap to supply the demand for it 
as long as the 


Specu 


use a 


event 


between the Govern 


1 + 
are was taken no 


mwreices 1? Ne iro? 
pri i. pig 1? 


rolling dealers 
had 
are 


could be ob 


‘ 
even under favorable 


war lasts. 


Isolated Plants Suffer 


Isolated plants have suffered more severely from the 
shortage than those plants which are favorably located 
as to freight rates. As all fixed prices are f. 
sumer’s mill, the producer or dealer naturczlly desires to 
ship to the nearest consuming point. The Cambria 
Steel Co., at Johnstown, Pa., has suffered because it is 


©. b. con 
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not permitted to pay more than mills in the Pittsburgh 
district and scrap coming from the West naturally 
stops at Pittsburgh. Likewise scrap from the East 
seldom gets farther west than steel plants located at 
Coatesville, Pa., or nearby points. The N. & G. Taylor 
Co., Cumberland, Md., and the Whitaker-Glessner Co., 
Portsmouth, Ohio, are other companies whose plants 
have suffered from scrap shortage by reason of their 


location. 


The suggestion has been made that all prices on 
crap be changed to f.o.b. shipping point instead of 


f.o.b. consuming point, but it is doubtful whether such 
a change will be made as it would upset all the tradi- 
tions of the business and probably lead to further com- 
plications. 

The contention of the Committee on Steel and Steel 
Products of the American Iron and Steel Institute main- 
tains that the 3% per cent commission, which may be 
brokers for purchasing 
applied in purchasing scrap from 


‘ognized dealers or 


naterial, must not be 


yard. The committee holds it to be the duty 

every consumer of scrap to scrutinize his bills of lad 

ng and ascertain the shipping point of every consign 

ment, so that there may be no violation of this pro 
sio 

An effort will be made by the new committee to 

raighten out the many tangles that have helped to 


‘ripple the free movement of scrap. Suggestions have 
made for further clarification of prices, but THE 
AGE is informed that there is no immediate pros 


IRON 
pect that such taken. 


action will be 


Striving for Greater Output of Ships on Coast 


Jan. 29.—Pledging the Government the 
loyalty and limit capacity of the ship- 
forces of the Pacific Northwest, 60 represen 


SEATTLE, 
constructive 


building 


tatives of the steel shipyards of Washington and 
Oregon now building steel ships exclusively for the 
Government recently held a session in Seattle, called 
by Capt. J. F. Blain, district representative of the 
United States Shipping Board in the Northwest. The 


chief purpose of the convention was to make an effort 
to standardize as nearly as possible all the operations 
of the steel shipyards now building for the Govern 
ment the Northwest. 


a month earlier than in previous years 
the of 1918 have 
begun to move and steamships going north are besieged 
with applications for space. From indications the can 
will handle a record pack for 1918, and prov 
handling this trade are now under way. 
that considerably more than 
000,000 changed hands during 1917 in timber deals of 
kinds. For the year 1918 it is the belief that 
will be broken, because of the immense d 
mand for shipbuilding and airplane purposes. 

The first shipment of the 20,000 skilled mechanics 
to ke sent in the shipyards recently 

ived in this city, where they will be speedily given 
employment in the local yards. Skilled mechanics art 
extremely searce in this section, although the supply of 
ed labor is plentiful. 


More than 


Alaska cannery supplies for season 


neries 
ions for 

It is estimated $25, 
different 


all records € 


to Seattle to work 


inskil 


Boston Molders Strike 


About 1500 molders strike in the Boston 
Metropolitan district of eastern Massachusetts follow 
ing refusal of a demand for $5 a day for an eight-hour 
workday. Later the demand was changed to 
day for a nine-hour day, which is the time now worked. 
The employers offered to meet the men half way but 
this was not accepted. Conferences are going on and 
a prompt settlement is likely. The previous rate was 
$4.50 for a nine-hour day. The strike 
saying that this is the beginning of a general 
movement on the part of the metal trades to secure the 
same wages and working conditions as prevail on the 
Pacific Coast. Investigation does not show that there is 
any intention to make the movement general among the 
other branches of the metal workers. 


are on 


Sp2.00 a 


leaders are 


quoted as 
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MORE BILLIONS NEEDED 


, Further Excess Profits Taxes Planned—lIncrease 
in Tariff Duties Opposed 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 29.—A sharp division of opinion 
has arisen between the majority leaders of the House 
Ways and Means Committee and those of the Senate 
Finance Committee on the question of amending the 
excess profits tax law by special legislation. Senator 
Simmons of the Finance Committee has expressed his 
readiness to consider promptly any recommendations 
made by the Treasury Department for amendments to 
straighten out the numerous inconsistencies and ob- 
scurities in the statute, and the impression has been 
strong that this would be done in connection with the 
bill now pending repealing the exemption of the salaries 
of Senators and Representatives from the excess profits 
tax. Chairman Kitchin, however, is now out in a 
formal statement in which he foreshadows the enact- 
ment of further taxing legislation in the near future 
and advocates deferring all amendments to the act of 
Oct. 3, 1917, until the new revenue measure is brought 
forward. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue has made a 
most extraordinary effort to render consistent and 
rational the general provisions of the excess profits tax 
by a series of arbitrary rulings suggested by the board 
of advisers appointed some time ago for this purpose. 
I'rom time to time announcement has been made that it 
would be practicable to execute the law in accordance 
with these forced instructions, but when the United 
States Supreme Court invalidated the stock dividend 
ruling of the bureau it was decided to ask Congress to 
amend the excess profits tax and thus avoid tedious 
and costly litigation which might tie up large amounts 
of revenue for the entire period of the war. Mr. 
Kitchin, however, is very reluctant to initiate any 
amendatory legislation and in connection with a highly 
important declaration with regard to the necessity for 
increased taxation, says: 


The fiscal affairs of the United States indicate that, not- 
thstanding the large revenue to be derived from the present 
w, it will be necessary for provide tax 

Just what form the take, or the par 
of business that will be affected, cannot be antici- 


to be thor 


‘ 


Congress to new 


new levies will 


ular line 


ted The entire situation will have canvassed 


re 


add 
wise te 


need for 
to be 


law I an 


In view of the 
from 


apparently unquestioned 

not appear 
to the 
administrative defects 


war 


ial revenue taxes, it does 


consider at this time amendments present 
urse 

which the 

evelop, and 

such 

It is my 


agreeable to remedying any 
study the 
will be willing at the 
relief measure 
idea, therefore, to let 
; the meantime give a 
il situation and future possible 
ny bill introduced 
ditional fiscal program 
the practical 
presented to 
out the 
department to be 


and analysis of revenue act may 


proper time to introduce 
bill operate 


careful 


the 


very 


for a 


study to o 


and ir 


needs for money, so that 


will contain in a consolidated manner the 
Whatever difficulties 
administration of the 
after the 


under such 


may be en- 
law 


De- 


suntered in present 


in best be Treasury 


Congress 


rtment has tried law regulation 


iv seem to the 
» law. When the true facts are 
provide for the remedial 


practicable nd withi 
presented from such a test 


Congress can 


legislation 


The difficulty with Mr. Kitchin’s suggestion lies in 
the fact that it will be impossible for the department 
to determine whether the statute can be administered 
“under such regulations as may seem to be practicable 
and within the law” until all questionable rulings have 
been tested in the courts. This would involve a delay 
of at least two years in the case of every decision car 
ried to the United States Supreme Court. Further, it 
is quite apparent that unless Congress immediately 
amends the excess profits tax law the modifications will 
not be made in time to affect tax payments for the 
year 1917 or the preparation of the tax returns which 
must be filed with the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue on or before March 1, next. In fact, it is now 
practically certain that no measure can be put through 
both houses and signed by the President in time to be 
effective as to the tax returns for 1917; hence, as the 
result of departmental hesitation and the reluctance of 
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Congress to disturb the act of October, 1917, it may 
be necessary for the Government to make refunds in 
hundreds of thousands of cases should the courts dis- 
agree with the arbitrary rulings heretofore made. 
Neither Chairman Kitchin nor any of his colleagues 
is willing to indicate the additional sources of taxation 
which are to be resorted to to provide more revenue. 
Under existing laws taxation is now producing about 
34,000,000,000 per annum, but this amount will hardly 
exceed 20 per cent of total current expenditures, in- 
cluding loans to the Allies, and already plans are being 
made for another big Liberty loan which may run as 
high as five billions. It seems probable that the new 
taxation program will include further levies on incomes 
and excess profits, consumption taxes on sugar, tea, 
coffee, cocoa, etc. A strong effort will be made by a 
certain contingent in both houses to increase the tariff 
duties, but this will be opposed by the Tariff Commis 
sion and the outcome is problematical. WwW. L. C. 


Draftsmen, Clerks and Others Needed by the 
Government 


The Bureau of Ordnance, Navy Department, is in 


need of competent draftsmen. Men who are graduates 


in mechanical engineering from technical schools or 
colleges of recognized standing and have had some 
drafting room experience, or men who are competent 


designers of heavy machinery, engines or shop tools, 
and have had a number of years drafting room expert- 
ence, are eligible for these positions. The pay ranges 
from $4 to $6.88 per day, depending upon the qualifi- 
the There present a 
number of vacancies in the rating of draftsman at the 
Washington Navy Yard. Additional information may 
be had by addressing the Commandant and Superin- 
tendent, Naval Gun Factory, Navy Yard, Washington. 

The Ordnance Department of the Army is also ur- 


cations of draftsman. 


are at 


gently seeking men to serve the Government at once. 
Positions open include 2000 stenographers and type- 
writers, men and women, salaries ranging from $1,100 
to $1,200 a year; 2000 typewriter operators, men and 
women, salaries from $1,100 to $1,200; 2000 general 


clerks, salary $1,100, and many index and catalog 
clerks, engineers of tests of ordnance, machinists, 
mechanical draftsmen and inspectors. Applicants are 
requested to address John A. Mcllhenny, president 


U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington. 


Brazilian Manganese Shipments Stopped 


Shipments of manganese ore from Brazil are tem- 
porarily held up. Reliable that the Bra- 
Government recently transportation 
the tailway, which it owns, 
owing to a shortage of fuel with which to operate. This 
is the road which brings to tidewater most of the Bra- 
zilian ore destined for this country. Importers in the 
United States have been advised to send no vessels to 


advices are 


zilian suspended 


of minerals on Central 


load manganese ore purchased on contract, as it is not 
sufficient quantity at the shipping port 
and, while present conditions exist, cannot be brought 
f the port. Imports in 1917 from 
Brazil were probably not far from 550,000 gross tons 


available in 


rom the mines to 
and constitute the mainstay of the standard ferroman- 


ganese industry of this country. 


Discussing developments in Los Angeles in 1917, 
Arthur W. Kinney, industrial commissioner of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce, says that not less than 
six companies have introduced electric furnaces for 
various purposes in the year and that the Union Tool 
Co. of Torrance has installed an open-hearth furnace, 
making a total in the Los Angeles district of three 
companies thus equipped. 








Kight-Hour Day for Railroad Labor 


Effects of Adamson Law Discussed by 


Goethals 
to Short Shifts 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 29.—While the extraordinary con- 
ditions prevailing during the past six months have 
made it impossible for the Goethals Eight-Hour Com- 
mission to report conclusive findings concerning the 
practical operation of the eight-hour day for railroad 
labor prescribed by the Adamson law, nevertheless some 
exceedingly valuable information having a broad bear- 
ing on the general transportation problem is embodied 
in a report which has just been forwarded to Congress. 
The commission makes it clear beyond controversy that 
the Adamson law is not in effect an eight-hour statute, 
but merely supplies a basis for a higher wage scale; 
that the increased expense imposed upon the railroads 
of the country exceeds $60,000,000 per annum; that, 
while it would be possible to reduce the average rail- 
road labor day by certain changes in equipment, this 
would involve an enormous expense for larger engines, 
heavier rails, etc., and that, generally speaking, under 
reasonable conditions of transportation practice, a strict 
eight-hour day is unattainable. 


An Elaborate Document 


The report, which is signed by General George W. 
Goethals, chairman, E. E. Clark and George Rublee, is 
an elaborate document of more than 500 quarto pages, 
embracing the results of an exceedingly exhaustive 
investigation. Concerning the application of the eight- 
hour day, the commission finds that while it has not 
governed the hours of actual employment, it has been 
used as a basis for reckoning the compensation of engi- 
neers, firemen, conductors, assistant conductors, bag- 
gagemen, brakemen, flagmen in road and yard service, 
and hostlers. The average number of the employees 
in these classes, including a small number classified as 
“other road train employees,” was 308,373, which was 
17.37 per cent of the total number of railway em- 
ployees. These figures refer only to roads having 
annual operating revenues of more than $1,000 000. 

At the time the eight-hour law was being considered 
there was much speculation as to the extent of its 
probable effect upon railroad operating costs, and this 
became a matter of great interest to shippers, as it 
was a foregone conclusion that the public must ulti- 
mately pay this bill. Obviously, the increase in cost 
in absolute figures will vary from year to year with 
the volume of traffic and in this connection it is only 
possible to state what the increase would be if the 
percentages derived from observations during a limited 
period are applied to a year’s business. Taking a 
single month in 1917 and comparing the schedule of 
wages with that in force for the corresponding month 
of 1916 upon railroad systems aggregating 104,355 
miles of road, the commission has compiled some inter- 
esting statistics. These figures show an increase in 
compensation in the passenger service of 2.73 per cent, 
in freight service of 15.028 per cent and in yard service 
of 24.59 per cent. If these percentages are applied to 
the total compensation paid to these same classes of 
employees during the calendar year 1916, the following 
estimate of total increase in wage cost results: Pas- 
senger service, $2,532,097; freight service, $31,668,998; 
yard service, $27,333,437; total for the United States, 
$61,534,532. This does not include increases paid to 
hostlers, which would amount to about $1,875,000 addi- 
tional. 


Change to Short Shifts Limited 


Actual experience has demonstrated that in the 
yard service only has there been any general change 
to eight-hour shifts. Reports covering 175,744. miles 
of road showed that 11,390 yard crews had been placed 
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on eight-hour shifts and 3486 were still working longer 
than eight hours. To what extent this change will be 
permanent the commission does not venture an opinion, 
but a reduction in hours means to the men that they 
do not individually get the wage increase indicated 
above, and in some cases it means a considerable de- 
crease, as where men formerly working 12 hours now 
work eight hours for the former 10 hours’ pay. To the 
carriers, however, the reduction in hours does not neces- 
sarily mean an escape from all the increased. cost 
shown above. With a 25 per cent increase in pay per 
hour, the total labor cost must be increased unless the 
total number of man-hours required for a given amount 
of switching is reduced through increased efficiency. 

One of the most interesting features of the report 
relates to the average hours of actual service of rail- 
road employees in the running of engines and trains. 
There had been so much discussion based upon allega- 
tions that railroad employees were required to lose 
much time while not actually working or drawing pay 
that the commission at first undertook to make a dis- 
tinction between elapsed time and actual time. The 
former is computed continuously from the time the 
employee is required to report for duty at the begin- 
ning of the run or day’s work until final release at the 
end. Actual time on duty is the elapsed time less any 
period of one hour or more during which the employee 
is not actually on duty or not held for duty. The re- 
ports of the carriers demonstrated, however, that ex- 
cept in short turn-around and suburban passenger serv- 
ice the elapsed time and actual time are not as a rule 
substantially different. 

The statistics gathered in this connection, showing 
the average hours on duty per run, are very significant 
and demonstrate conclusively that the so-called eight- 
hour day does not apply to train service. The reports 
for 2286 freight engineers in both slow and fast freight 
service in the Eastern district show that 1040, or 45.5 
per cent, were on duty for periods aggregating some- 
what less than 260 hours per month, the equivalent of 
10 hours per day for 26 days, and 1246, or 54.5 per 
cent, were on duty 260 hours or longer during the 
month. Those working 340 hours or longer, the equiva- 
lent of 11 hours a day for 31 days, were 233 in number, 
or 10.2 per cent of the total numbér considered. 


What Is Practicable? 


In summarizing its conclusions the commission, in 
adopting a report by one of its experts, says that in 
any discussion of the practicability of an actual eight- 
hour day fer employees in railroad train service a dis- 
tinction must be made between what is physically pos- 
sible, if necessary to be done at any cost, from what 
is practicable under given conditions. An _ hours-of- 
service law limiting the actual duration of work to 
eight hours per day could undoubtealy be enforced if 
all expense to the roads and inconvenience to em- 
ployees could be disregarded. But, taking conditions 
as they actually exist, it is believed that the complete 
elimination of overtime for train operatives is not a 
practical proposition, although further progress in this 
direction is possible. 

Concerning the application of an eight-hour day to 
yard service, the commission expresses the opinion that 
recent experience has demonstrated that no great diffi- 
culties are to be encountered, especially in the impor- 
tant railroad yards of the larger centers. In some of 
the smaller yards and in certain kinds of switching 


service longer hours may be necessary. 
The commission concludes that it is reasonable to 
assume that shorter hours for employees in train 
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operation would result in some increase in efficiency, 
but no evidence js at hand to indicate to what extent 
this would be true. The improvement would come in 
two ways: an increase in the efficiency of the individual 
and a gradual improvement in the personnel due to 
more desirable conditions of service. W.L. C. 


MANY PLANT TROUBLES 


Weather Conditions Unfavorable—Effects of 
Fuel Conservation Order 


CHICAGO, Jan. 30—(By Wire).—Orders issued late 
last week relegated to second place deliveries of coal to 
all industries, preference being given to supplying homes 
and public utilities. The situation generally looked bet- 
ter last Saturday, but since then snow has been flying 
intermittently and deliveries to outlying towns, sub- 
urbs and the Chicago residential districts have been 
increasingly difficult, as much because of the snow- 
congested streets as because of any lack of coal. 

The business shut-down was more complete Mon- 
day than on the first Monday holiday, especially in 
regard to offices, but it cannot be said that business men 
have altered their views much toward the fuel man- 
date. They believe other means might have been em- 
ployed, also that there was no necessity of applying 
the order to the territory west of Ohio, although em- 
bargees on freight shipments from that territory to 
the East might have been justified. The opinion is 
held that recovery will be quick so far as Chicago and 
vicinity are concerned as soon as the weather mod- 
erates. The operation of the order on steel mills was 
made less severe by the bad weather and the extent 
to which snow has reduced the delivery of coal, a fact 
which not only softens the judgment passed upon the 
Fue! Administration, but may be taken as an argument 
in its favor. 


Seized by Fuel Administrator 


Steel producers have had a hard week, the railroad 
switching service being bad, on top of which coal in- 
tended for steel making has been seized by the Fuel 
Administrators. 

During the five-day shut-down many plants made 
needed repairs and used from 40 to 60 per cent of their 
men in clearing their yards and trackage of snow. 

A number of local fabricating shops working for 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation or Submarine Boat 
Corporation have been exempted from the Monday 
closing order. It has been ruled that plants using 
hydroelectric power may operate, provided they do not 
use more heat than is necessary to prevent injury to 
property. Innumerable questions have been hurled at 
the State and county administrators throughout the 
week, and there has been a perfect maze of interpreta- 
tions. The question of overtime to make up time lost 
was a persistent one. Many queries were sent to Wash- 
ington on this point and P. B. Noyes of the Federal 
Fuel Administration finally said that any effort to run 
overtime to make up any part of the five days was a 
violation of the spirit of the order, but that if a manu- 
facturer was accustomed to running overtime and con- 
tinued to do so, there was no violation. 

The Illinois Steel Co. is to-day operating four blast 
furnaces at South Works, six at Gary and one at 
Joliet and making and rolling steel for Government 
use only. The Inland Steel Co. operated at 60 per cent 
of capacity last week, and to-day it is working solely 
for the Government at a lower rate. 


Conditions in New England 


The coal situation in New England, particularly 
in Boston, Worcester, Providence, Newport, New 
Haven and Bridgeport, is, if anything, more critical 
than before the closing order was put into effect. Some 
of the plants which were closed during the five days 
were unable to start again on Wednesday because of 
coal shortage. One large plant thus affected was the 
Osgood Bradley Car Co., Worcester, which is engaged 
with a force of 700 men in making gun mounts for 
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the Government. Plants in other towns were reported 
in similar condition. 


Confusion in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 30.—Considerable confusion has 
been caused among Cleveland machine-tool builders 
owing to a lack of uniformity regarding Government 
exemptions from the Monday closing order. This is 
perhaps largely due to the fact that the control of the 
fuel situation is in the hands of local and State repre- 
sentatives as well as the Fuel Administration in Wash- 
ington. Some machine-tool builders who are building 
machinery both for the Government and for other 
companies having Government orders have secured ex- 
emptions from the Monday shut-down, but others have 
exemptions permitting them to work only on orders 
taken directly from the Government. In some cases 
these direct Government orders form such a small por- , 
tion of the volume of business that the companies 
cannot afford to keep the parts of their plants that 
are working on these direct orders in operation on 
Monday. Efforts are being made to secure an exten- 
sion of exemptions to include work on all machinery 
that is being built to do Government work. Some man- 
ufacturers, particularly those doing airplane work, have 
succeeded in securing Monday exemptions from the 
fuel order for machine-tool builders with whom they 
have orders for machinery. 


Ban on Tin Speculation in England 


Discussing the tin situation in England recently 
and the prohibition of further speculation there in 
that metal, the London Jronmonger of Dec. 29, 1917, 


Says: 


On Dec 21 an order was issued by the Ministry of 
Munitions applying Regulation 30B of the Defense of the 
Realm Regulations to tin, which means that all speculative 


dealings in that metal have been stopped, as had already 


been done with almost all other staple metals in February, 
a This decision, which had been expected for some time 
was probably hastened by the recent sensational advance in 
the price to well over £300 a ton, and, as dealers in the 
metal had been warned in no uncertain manner that such a 
measure would be taken if the price of the metal was forced 
up in what was cor dered an unwarranted manner, it cannot 
be said that the dealers have any reasonable cause of con 
| int London being the center of the tin trade, other mar- 
kets could not help following its lead, and the only cause for 
surprise is that the order did not come sooner, since that the 
United States, the largest tin-consuming country. became one 
ur Allie n April of this year In that month the price of 
was about £220 a ton, and it must be admitted that the 


American Government appreciated the difficulties of the tin 


position more quickly and clearly than our own authorities, 
ind took immediate m ires for the conservation of sup- 
and the proper distribution of available tocks Still, 

the subsequent dilatoriness of the American Government in 
considering the proposals of its Tin Committee for dealing 
with the importation and distribution of the metal contributed 
iterially to the advance in the value. The knowledge that 
America was short of supplies, together with the prospect of 
nereased shortage, caused price to advance in New York 
and stimulated speculation on this side The one cause for 
regret is that it should have been necessary for our authori- 
tie to interfere with dealings in metal a they have done 
therel weake the influence of the Le ! Metal Ex- 

oi tunate degre It to be feared that it 
will take many year for that institution to recover it 
position of pre-« nence mong the me exe rige of the 


More Alloy Steel for British War Purposes 


The managing director of the important British 
steel company, Vickers, Ltd., Sheffield, England, stated 
recently that the Government had intimated that it 
would be necessary to double the output of alloy steel 
for war purposes by February and that three times the 
present supply of such steel would be needed by June, 
this year. 

The National Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
which recently increased its capital stock from $350,000 
to $500,000 to provide for several extensions to its plant, 
has postponed its enlargement program on account of 
present unsatisfactory building conditions. 





EXPORT LICENSES 


Revision of Regulations Which Will 
Effective Feb. 1 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 29.—A comprehensive revision of 
the regulations for the issuance of export shippers’ 
licenses and for the filing of declarations has been 
prepared by a joint committee representing the War 
Trade Board, the Treasury Department and the De- 
partment of Commerce. The new regulations, which 
include the procedure for filing export declarations 
and licenses with collectors of customs, become effective 
on Feb. 1 and will supersede the requirements of the 
customs service and of the War Trade Board, which 
heretofore have been lacking in co-ordination. 

During the period of the war and until further notice 
a new single sheet form of shippers’ export declaration 
known as Customs Catalog No. 7525, must be filed 
with the collector of customs at the port of exporta- 
tion for all goods exported on and after Feb. 1, 1918. 
The shipper will be required to prepare this declaration 
in quadruplicate for all exports to foreign countries 
and in duplicate for all shipments between the United 
States and its non-contiguous territory. For exports 
to a foreign destination, the shipper will present all 
four copies completely filled out and signed to the 
collector of customs, but will be required to make 
oath upon the original copy only. The oath may be 
taken before the collector of customs, a notary public 
or other person authorized to administer oaths. 


Become 


Presented to Collector 


The War Trade Board export license must be pre 
sented to the collector with the declarations covering 
the shipment, and the collector will compare the license 
with the four copies to see that they agree in all par- 
ticulars. If all documents are in proper form, the col- 
lector will retain the original declaration and one copy 
and deliver two copies to the shipper. The shipper 
will deliver one copy to the steamship company and 
send the other copy with the goods to the customs in- 
spector on the dock, without which merchandise will 
not be received. The inspector of customs will note 
upon his copy the facts of lading, short shipments, 
etc., and deliver it to the representative of the vessel, 
to be attached to the manifest of the vessel when pre- 
sented at the custom house for clearance. 

The copy, delivered by the shipper to the steamship 
company, must accompany the goods to their foreign 
destination, to be delivered to the American consular 
office at the port of discharge with copies of the man- 
ifest, and the master’s oath and agreement made at 
time of clearance. If the consular officer has cause 
to believe that there has been any conduct contrary 
to the intent and purport of the manifest and affi- 
davit, he will forward the copies thereof to the War 
Trade Board, Washington, with a full report, stating 
his grounds for such belief, otherwise he will retain 
the copies in his file. The manifest of the vessel 
must cover all goods on board and show for each 
shipment the custom house number of the export decla- 


ration. The oath and agreement of the master made 
at the time of clearance must be attached to the 
manifest. 


Short Shipment Declaration 


When the balance of a short shipment noted on the 
export declaration is ready to go forward, the shipper 
will prepare a new declaration marked “short shipment 
declaration,” showing the number of the original decla- 
ration, which will take the same procedure as outlined 
above. 

The affidavits required under the espionage and 
trading-with-the-enemy acts are necessary for all ship- 
ments to foreign countries, and the new form of export 
declaration with such affidavits thereon must be fur- 
nished in the manner prescribed above for all with- 
drawals from warehouse for exportation and other 
shipments under bond, except in transit, Export decla- 
rations will not be required on foreign merchandise 
shipped in transit through the United States from one 
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foreign country to another. In the case of these “in 
transit” shipments, an additional copy of the carrier’s 
manifest, Customs Catalog No. 7512, will be furnished 
by the shipper, with the export license number and date 
of expiration, if covered by license, noted thereon. 
This additional copy will be forwarded by the collector 
at the port of exportation to the War Trade Board, 
Washington. 
One Copy of License 


Only one copy of the export license will be issued by 
the War Trade Board, which will be sent to the ap- 
plicant or his nominee and which must be presented to 
the collector of customs with the export declarations 
covering the shipment. When the shipment embraces 
all of the goods covered by the license, it will be re- 
tained by the collector of customs and forwarded to the 
War Trade Board, Washington, with the copy of the 
export declaration. In the case of short shipments, the 
export license will be retained by the collector until 
the balance has been exported or until the license has 
expired. When the shipper intends to export goods 
covered by one license in several partial shipments, 
he will give notice of such intent in the space provided 
on the back of the license. The export declarations for 
the first partial shipment being presented to the col- 
lector of customs, together with the license, he will 
compare them and, if they agree, countersign the no- 
tice of intent. The license will be returned to the ship- 
per for use in subsequent shipments, in each of which 
the same procedure will be followed. When the final 
shipment has been made, the collector will retain the 
license and forward it, attached to the last declaration 
indorsed by him with the words “Final shipment,” to 
the War Trade Board at Washington. 

lor partial shipments the same license may be used 
at each port of shipment. When, however, shipments 
are intended to be made simultaneously at different 
ports the shipper may request the collector of customs 
most convenient to him to issue a certificate for partial 
shipment to be used at another port. The collector of 
customs, after seeing that the amount of such shipment 
is noted upon the back of the license presented to him, 
will approve the application and forward it to the col- 
lector at the port where it is to be used. When the 
goods have been exported from the latter port, the ¢ol- 
lector of customs will indorse the fact of shipment, 
shortages, etc., if any, upon the back of the certificate 
and return it to the collector of issue. 

When a license is not used, either in whole or part, 


’ the shipper will indorse upon the back of the license the 


reason for non-use and will return it to the War Trade 
Board, Washington. 


Conditions Affecting Women Workers 


At a meeting of the New Castle County section of 
the Delaware Women in Industry Committee, held in 
Wilmington, Del., Miss Clara Southwick, the executive 
secretary, told of inspections made at plants where 
women have replaced men in mechanical work. Atten- 
tion was called to the necessity of women wearing 
bloomers, or overalls and caps while working around 
machinery and in crowded quarters. It also was 
reported that the labor committee had defined “adequate 
heat” for workrooms where women are employed at 
not lower than 60 deg. Fahr. except under certain 
conditions, when an inspection and a special permit 
must be secured from the labor inspectors. 

Mrs. T. Coleman DuPont, chairman of the Hous- 
ing of Women in Industry Committee, reported having 
received a letter from the Bethlehem Steel Co., to the 
effect that the question of housing the girls employed at 
the New Castle plant of the company was under con- 
sideration. 


The Connors Steel Co., Birmingham, Ala., recently 
incorporated with a capital of $300,000, will acquire 
and operate the Woodlawn Rolling Mill, hefetofore 
operated by George W. Connors, president of the new 
organization. The company plans to manufacture 


bars, bands, steel shapes, steel hoops and also other 
products. 
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MORE WAR ORDERS PLACED 


Shell and Fuse Work Predominate 


Contracts Both in the East and Central West 
Result in Increased Demand for Tools 


The Government continues to place contracts for 
munitions, from which considerable new buying of 
machine tools has developed. 

In New York orders in varying sizes have been 
received during the past week from the E. W. Bliss 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., for fuse work; the Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Co., Newark, N. J., for making 1.7-in. smoke 
shells; the Thurlow Steel Co., Chester, Pa., for 4.7-in. 
shells; the Metropolitan Engineering Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., for work on 1,100,000 trench mortar shells; the 
Gorham Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I., which will make 
3,000,000 hand grenades; the Neptune Meter Co., Long 
Island City, N. Y., for fuse work; the American Stand- 
ard Metal Products Co., Paulsboro, N. J., for making 
detonators, and Slocum, Avram & Slocum, Inc., New 
York. The H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
has bought new equipment for work on crankshafts 
for Rolls-Royce aviation motors. 

In Chicago there has been buying by the H. Muel- 
ler Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill, which came into the market 
for 100 turret lathes for fuse work; the Winslow 
Brothers Co., Chicago, for 155-mm. shells, and the 
Moon Motor Car Co., St. Louis, also for 155-mm. 
shells. The Standard Steel Car Co., Hammond, Ind., 
has been buying large tools. The Air Nitrates Co., 
New York, has bought tools also for a machine shop 
in connection with the Government plant for atmos- 
pheric fixation of nitrogen at Muscle Shoals, Ala. 

In the Philadelphia market the Navy Department 
has asked for bids on tools for machine shops at naval 
airplane stations on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. is again buying for the 
American railroad engineers in France. 

Crane business continues fairly active in the East. 
The American International Shipbuilding Corporation, 
Philadelphia, has placed orders for 28 locomotive cranes. 
The Portland Co., Portland, Me., has bought a 15-ton 
traveling crane for a machine shop extension in which 
gun-forging lathes will be built for the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. The Groton Iron Works, Groton, Conn., is 
in the market for four 5-ton shop cranes for the ship- 
yard of the Virginia Shipbuilding Corporation at Alex- 


andria, Va. 


New York 


New YORK, Jan. 29 

Several new war contracts have been placed in the East, 

ulting in inquiries and some buying of machine tools, 

though not on a large scale. 

The FE. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, last week inquired for 25 

neh lathes and other small tools for fuse work. The Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Co., Newark, N. J., bought a number of new 
tools for work on a contract for 1.7-lb. smoke shells The 
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Thurlow Steel Co., Chester, Pa., bought a few tools for work 


on 4.7-in. shells The Metropolitan Engineering Co., 1250 
Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, has taken a contract for 1,100,000 
trench mortar shells The Gorham Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. L, is buying some new equipment for making 3,000,000 


hand grenades The Neptune Meter Co., Long Island City, 
placed orders for a number of new tools for work on fuse 
parts. The American Standard Metal Products Co., formerly 
the Standard Fuse Co., Paulsboro, N. J., will buy new equip- 
ment for work on a detonator contract The company has 
an office at 25 Broad Street, New York Slocum, Avram & 
Slocum, In New York, placed orders for tools this week 
for work on war material 


The General Vehicle Co., Long Island City, N. Y., whose 
plant was taken over recently by the Government, has 
changed its name to the Aeronautical Engine Co. Little in- 
formation is obtainable as to the plans of the Government 
for this plant, but it is the understanding in the machine- 
tool trade that it will be devoted to the manufacture of air- 
plane engines. There is a possibility that considerable equip- 
ment will be inquired for soon The H. H. Franklin Mfg 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y., has taken a contract for 1500 crank 
shafts for Rolls-Royce aviation motors and has bought a 
small lot of new equipment Other manufacturers working 
on parts of the same general contract are the F. B. Stearns 
Co., Cleveland, and the Taft-Pierce Mfg. Co Woonsocket, 
- 5 


The Portland Co., Portland, Me has purchased a 15-ton 
electric traveling crane for a machine shop extension to be 
used for making gun boring lathes for the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. The Portland company also has a shell contract 


The Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co. received a con- 
tract for two 50-ton traveling cranes from the Federal Ship- 
building Co As reported last week, the remainder of the 
ll cranes purchased were divided between the Milwaukee 
Electric Crane & Mfg. Co. and the Erie Steel Construction 
Co. The Toledo Bridge & Crane Co. and the Whiting Foun 
dry Equipment Co. received orders for several cranes each 
from the Air Nitrates Co The Groton Iron Works, Groton, 
Conn., will buy two or four 5-ton traveling cranes for the 
new shipbuilding plant of the Virginia Shipbuilding Corpora 
tion, Alexandria, Va The J. G. White Engineering Corpora- 
tion has purchased a 60-ton crane from the Toledo Bridge 
& Crane Co The Thompson & Starrett Co., general con- 
tractor for the Government powder plant at Charleston, 
W. Va., has inquired for coal handling machinery and will 
probably be in the market for cranes and other equipment 

Bids recently submitted on traveling cranes show a reduc 
tion of about 10 per cent from prices prevailing a few months 
igo, this being a reflection of the lower costs at which build 
ers are now able to obtain steel, many of the high-priced con- 
tracts having expired Jan. 1 Locomotive cranes sell at 
ibout triple the prices obtained three years ago 

The Wedge Joint Corporation, New York, has been incor 
porated with a capital of $100,000 to manufacture boilers 
engines, et« E. S. Merrill, T. F. Vandorn and J. A. Twichell, 
316 West Seventy-ninth Street, are the incorporators 


The Sectionfold Partition Corporation, New York, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 by W. J. Miller 
60 Wall Street; R. Hanlon, 285 Classon Avenue srooklyn 
ind H. Brasch, 345 Hamilton Avenue, Queens; to manufac 


ure metal partitions 


The Aetna Steel Product Co }) Church Street, New 


York, has increased its capital from $190,000 to $100,000 


The International Munitions Co., New York, has been 
ncorporated in Delaware with a capital of $1,000,000 to 
manufacture guns, shells, etc George V. Reilly, Samuel B 


Howard and Arthur W. Britton, 65 Cedar Street, New York, 


are the incorporators 


The Technical Production Co., New York, has been incor 
porated with a capital of $25,000 to manufacture electrical 
yplies. G. H. Hyman, J. Lampel and H. Lampel, 580 Fifth 
Avenue, are the incorporators 


The Olympic Metal & Rubber Co Brooklyn, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $40,000 to manufacture metal] 
and rubber goods S. Jaffe and I. Gerinsky 194 Lee Avenue, 
Brooklyn, are the incorporators 

The Union Steel Products Co., New York. has been incor- 


porated with a capital of $100,000 to manufacture steel spec 
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suilding, Baltimore has beer ncorporated with $1,000,000 
ipital stock to manufacture fuel-saving appliances The 
incorporators are John B. Leonard, Allen R. Foote and Clar 
ence K. Bowie 

The International Metal C« id West l’ratt Street, Ba 
timore has beer worporated with $75,000 capital stock to 
nanufacture projectiles, et The incorporators are Monte 
London, Abrahar M. Davis and Elias Rex Jacobs 

Announcement has been made that the co-partnership of 
the Kemp Machiner Co 123 North Calvert Street, Balti 
more, Md onsisting of J. P. and S. V. Kemp has been dis 
solved J. '. Kemp has purchased the imterest of S. V 
Kemp and will continue the business under the old name 

Julian P. Friez & Sons, Central Avenue and Baltimore 
Street, Baltimore, manufacturers of meteorological instru 
ments, have awarded contract for a four-story addition 


{9 x 47 ft., to cost $30,000 
The Autogenous Welding & Equipment Co., 1217 Maryland 
Avenue, Baltimore, will build a two-story machine shop addi- 


tion, 35 x 95 ft., to cost $10,000 
Fire Jan. 21 destroyed a portion of the shipyards of the 
H. E. Crook Co.. Inc 


estimated at $50,000 


Locust Point, near Baltimore, with loss 


The Standard Elevator Co., manufacturer of 
electrical equipment, East Paca Street, Baltimore, is reported 
its capital by $100,000 


Electric & 


planning to increase 


A one-story machine shop, 80 x 100 ft... to cost $50,000, 
will be erected by the United States Industrial Chemical Co., 
Baltimore, at its works at Curtis Bay It is also said to be 
planning for a new one-story copper shop to cost $50,000 


Fire Jan. 25 destroyed a large portion of the shipbuilding 
plant of the J. Henry Smith & Sons Co., Curtis Bay, near 


with loss estimated at $500,000 The company 


saltimore, 


has contracts for eight 3500-ton vessels 
Baltimore, Md., is reported to 


increased 


The Bartlett-Hayward Co., 


be planning for a group of buildings to provide 


capacity The company has recently commenced the con- 


struction of a number of extensions Parker, Thomas & 


Rice, Baltimore, are architects for the company 
The E. I 

commenced the erection of a 

Williamsburg, Va 


Wilmington, Del., has 
shell-loading plant near 


duPont deNemours Co 
new 


Following the completion of the present 


unit, it is said that others will be constructed, at a total 
reported estimated cost of over $5,000,000 
The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Wash 


ington, is taking bids for a one-story boiler-working shop at 


the local navy yard 

The Gas Engine & Electric Co., Charleston, S. C., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000 by A. D. Wall, H. S 
White and J. E. Bonneau 


The Oil Well Supply Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., has com- 


menced the erection of a one-story plant, 50 x 140 ft., to cost 
about $25,000 
The R. C. Meadows Mill Co., Pores Knob, N. C., recently 


necorporated with a capital of $100,000, has acquired the 
plant of R. C. Meadows, specializing in the manufacture of 


feed mills, iron frames, etc The new company is planning 


to increase the capacity of the works next summer x & 
Meadows is secretary 

A new one-story foundry, 45 x 150 ft., will be erected on 
Decatur Street, Richmond, Va by the Cameron Store Co., 
Decatur and Twenty-first 
$8,000. 


streets, at an estimated cost of 


The Diamond Match Co. is reported considering the erec- 
tion of a new plant at Fort Wentworth City, near Savannah 
Ga 

been 


The Thompson-Weinman Co., Cartersville, Ga., has 


incorporated with a capital of $600,000 to operate an iror 
works. W. J. Weinman, Cartersville S. W. Thompson 
Jamestown, N. Y.; and S. M. Evans, Essex Fells, N. J., are 


the incorporators 


Chicago 
CHICAGO, Jan. 26 


The actual munitions orders is less 
than it was two or 
contracts for shells and fuse parts have been placed and the 
necessary machine sought The domestic 
demand for small miscellaneous machines such as are usu- 
ally sold from wareroom floors has been fairly good. To the 
searcity of large machines is added the difficulty of making 
whether shipments are from the factory 
Railroad embargoes prevent movement to the 
East, and from Ohio points to Chicago or nearby 
About the only direction in which shipments can be 
from Chicago is to the West The 


placing of marked 
three weeks ago, but a few additional 


tools are being 


deliveries, made 
or the dealer 
points 
easily 


made 


and freely 


THE IRON 


diffi- 
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of hipping eastward is illustrated by the case of a 
eaiel who has 
falo, N. ¥ French munitions contract, but 


efforts to get the machine off have proved futile 


sold a large machine to a company in Buf 
operating on a 


That the Government is keeping a much closer eve on 

chine-tool shipments would seem to be evidenced by the 

t that it recently ordered the diversion of some lathes in 
transit to a dealer, from the dealer to whom they were con 
gned to the Twin City Forge & Iron Co., Minneapolis, 
Mi 

The H. Mueller Mfg. (’o., Decatur, Ill, manufacturer of 


brass goods, has taken an order for fuse parts, and has been 
100 turret lathes on which it wants quick 


50 machines with one maker, but another 


the market for 
leliver It placed 
tool builder was obliged to decline the business or any con- 
siderable part of it because it could not supply the machines 


n the time specified 


The Winslow Brothers Co., Chicago, whose regular line is 
rnamental iron and bronze work, has taken a contract for 
155-mm. shells. It has been actively purchasing equipment 
production of shells March 1. The 
ompany has engaged an expert formerly with a Canadian 


plant who will shop and working 


ind expects to begin the 
munitions organize the 


force 


The Moor 
tentative inquiry for machines necessary in the manufacture 
of 1 preparatory to taking an order It is 
understood that the company has not actually closed a shell 
contract 


Motor Car Co., St. Louis, Mo., has been making 


»o-mm. shells 


The Rock Island 
nt, but the 


Arsenal has concluded buying for the 
Standard Steel 


ontinues to place orders for large 


prese 
pt} 


Car Co., Hammond, Ind 
machines 


Some bought in this 


market by the Air Nitrates Corporation, New York, which is 


machine-shop equipment has been 


building a large chemical plant in Alabama for the extrac- 
tion of nitrates from the air 


Reorganization of the Smith Motor Truck Corporation 
Smith Form-A-Truck Co., without 
action, has been announced by David R 
president National City Bank of Chicago. The com- 
many will continue business in charge of the creditors’ com 
mittee, of which M1 


Chicago, formerly the 
recourse to court 


Forgan 


Forgan is chairman 


The Independent Button & Machine Co., 3940 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago, whose four-story factory was recently de- 
with 


Moore is president 


troyed by fire, 
Arthur L 


a loss of $250,000, is planning to rebuild 


\ one-story and basement power house, 50 x 125 ft., will 
Electric Light & Power Co., Mon- 
Nielsen 


be built for the Monterey 
terey, Ind The plans are being prepared by Carl 
1 West Randolph Street, Chicago 
Building operations in and near Chicago are at low ebb 
ind worth while items bearing on new industrial buildings 


difficult to find 


or expansions of old ones are 


The Stutesman Farm Tractor Co., Chicago, a Delaware 


corporation, has increased its capital from $100,000 to 
$200,000 
The Presto Passenger Truck Co., Chicago, has been in- 


corporated in Delaware with a capital of $400,000 to manu 
automobiles. G. H. Gibney, M. H. Lalor and W. E 
the incorporators 


facture 
Fitzgerald, Chicago, are 

3earing Metal Co., 2234 West Forty-third 
Street, Chicago, is building a one-story plant, 100 x 225 ft 
it 2216 West Forty-third Street, to cost $15,000 


The Chicago 


The American Steel Products Co., Macomb, Il., has in 
reased its capital from $60,000 to $100,000 


The @rben Stove Co., Belleville, Ill., has been incorporated 
n Delaware with a capital of $50,000 to operate a foundry 
for the manufacture of stoves and other products. Henry A. 
Lengfelder, George C. and Jacob Mueller are the incorpora 


tor 
The Bettendorf Foundry Co., Rock Island, Ill, is planning 
to rebuild its foundry recently damaged by fire 


Mine 


Chicago, has 


& Supply Co., 332 South Michigan 
Avenue, broken ground for a new plant at 
Kincaid, Ill., to cost $75,000 It will consist of a one-story 


foundry, 60 x 375 ft.; a one-story blacksmith shop, 60 x 100 


The Railway 


assembling works. 
The North Western Stamping Co., Burlington, Iowa, is 
onsidering the construction of a one-story plant, 100 x 300 ft 
The Winslow Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo., manufacturer 


of tractors, has awarded a contract for a one-story plant, 
0 x 120 ft., to cost $40,000 


It... and a one-story 


Chanute, Kan., has awarded contracts for improvements 


in its power plant to cost $25,000. C. G. Wood is city cierk. 


The foundry of the Logansport Casting Co., Logansport 


Ind., was destroyed by fire Jan. 8 with a loss of $60,000. The 
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company is affiliated with the Western Motor Works. A. W. 
Pattau is manager. 





Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 28 

The machine tool demand continues at a high level due 
to the urgency of Government requirements. Milling machine 
manufacturers are increasing their capacities from 25 to 50 
per cent, but the pressure of orders is so great that practically 
nothing is gained on shipments. A very large part of the 
immediate demand is on Government account and little busi- 
ness is being offered by so-called private machine shops, due 
largely to difficulty in obtaining deliveries. More activity 
in industries other than those affiliated with Government 
business is shown, especially in the manufacture of farm 
machinery, implements and motor trucks. An extraordinary 
demand for motor trucks and trailers has arisen from the 
necessity of overcoming the demoralization of railroad traf- 
fic. 

The Universal Shipbuilding Co., Sturgeon Bay, Wis., or- 
ganized recently to take over the plant, yards and business 
of Rieboldt, Wolter & Co., Sturgeon Bay, has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Philip Binzel, Oconomowoc, Wis. ; 
vice-president and general manager, Gustav A. Huck, Stur- 
geon Bay; second vice-president, Hubert Riesen, Milwaukee ; 
secretary, Louis Liebscher, Jr., Milwaukee; treasurer, Her- 
bert L. Peterson, Sturgeon Bay. The directors are Walter E. 
Pommer, Theodore Froemming, Max Grefig, Ignatz Wetzel, 
all of Milwaukee. The company, however, will not become 
active operator of the property until May 1 or 15, at which 
time Rieboldt, Wolter & Co. expect to have completed work 
on a Government transport. 


The Racine Engine & Machinery Co., Racine, Wis., which 
has been specializing in the manufacture of machinery and 
appliances for confectionery makers, has changed its cor- 
porate style to the Racine Confectioners’ Machinery Co. The 
production of engines has been entirely discontinued. The 
officers are: President, Frank E. Naylor; vice-president, E. E. 
Cahoon; secretary and treasurer, Charles C. Naylor. 


The McKenzie Mfg. Co., LaCrosse, Wis., has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $25,000 to succeed to the 
foundry and machine shop business conducted under the 
same name. It specializes in the manufacture of farm im- 
plements and machinery, but also does a jobbing business in 
castings and machine work. The incorporators are Ralph E 
McKenzie, Charles E. and Virginia Bentley. 


The Green Bay Barker Co., Green Bay, Wis., manufac- 
turer of special machinery for removing bark from logs and 
other wood-working equipment, has awarded a contract to 
Victor DeRenne, 1211 Day Street, Green Bay, for a one-story 
concrete and brick machine-shop addition, 60 x 100 ft. 

Suelflohn & Seefeld, 45-53 Second Street, Milwaukee, 
wholesalers and jobbers in iron and steel, hardware and auto- 
mobile supplies, have incorporated under the style of the 
Suelfiohn & Seefeld Co. with a capital stock of $300,000. Their 
incorporators are Gustave A., Henry F. and Clarence A. See- 


feld, who have been the principal partners under the old 
organization. 

Hartford, Wis., is contemplating the purchase of a new 
500-hp. water tube boiler to supplement three boilers of a 


combined capacity of 450 hp 
and power plant. 
to be erected. 
midsummer. 


in the municipal electric light 
An addition to the present boiler house is 
The project probably will not mature before 


Fernekes & Cramer, architects, 1304 Pabst Building, Mil- 
waukee, are preparing plans for a four-story factory build- 
ing, 50 x 100 ft., of reinforced concrete and brick construc- 
tion, upon which estimates will be taken before the owners, 
as yet unnamed, will make a decision on proceeding with the 
project 

N. B. Gaston & Sons Co., Beloit, Wis., manufacturer of 
scales and weighing apparatus, is erecting several shop addi- 
tions which will increase the capacity of all departments 
from 35 to 40 per cent. Considerable new equipment will 
be installed in the foundry, machine shop, forge shop, smithy, 
japanning, painting and drying shops. 

The Otto Biefeld Co., Watertown, Wis., 
boilers, engines, machinery 


manufacturer of 
fabricator of structural ma 
has broken ground for additions to its foundry, 
chine shop and erecting shop, which will cost about $35,000 
with equipment. The additions will be ready about April 15 
or May 1 and increase the capacity more than 50 per cent 
The company is doing its own construction work 

The Board of Industrial Education, Appleton, Wis., 
decided to erect a new vocational training institute, costing 


and 


terial, ma- 


has 


$80,000, some time in 1918. An architect will be selected 
soon. C. D. Thompson is secretary 
The Townsend Mfg. Co. Janesville. Wis., manufacturer 
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of farm engines and tractors, has plans for a one-story 
machine-shop addition, 65 x 110 ft., costing about $15,000. 
R. B. Townsend is general manager. W. H. Blair, architect, 
will take bids early in February 

The Arneson Foundry Co., Kenosha, Wis., has broken 
ground for a one-story concrete and brick foundry addition, 
72 x 125 ft., designed by White, White & White, architects, 
Kenosha. The improvement will cost $40,000 to complete. 

The Reliance Motor Truck Co., Appleton, Wis., is receiving 
sealed bils until 10 a. m., Feb. 1, for the construction of the 
first unit of its new factory, 75 x 300 ft., one-story, of re- 
inforced concrete and brick, with sawtooth roof. T. M. Pur- 
tell, 821 College Avenue is secretary. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the La 
Crosse Tractor Company, held at La Crosse, Wis., Jan. 26, it 
was decided to capital stock to $2,500,000 to 
provide for the rapid growth of its business 


increase the 


Detroit 


DETROIT, Jan. 28. 


The coal situation in Michigan is most serious. More 
than 40 plants in Detroit and hundreds throughout the State 
have closed down, while most of the others have not enough 
coai to last them for more than a week or ten days. The 
Fuel Administration’s closing orders failed to remedy the 
situation in this district, and the coal coming in is only a 
small proportion of the amount consumed daily. Unless the 
situation improves, practically all manufacturing plants in 
the State including those working on Government orders and 
munitions, will be forced to close within a comparatively 
short time. The coal situation has upset business and re- 
sulted in a decrease in the number of machine tools pur- 
chased. Local dealers declare that manufacturers are hold- 
ing off until conditions become more settled and there is a 
probability that they will be able to continue manufacturing. 
Deliveries have not yet improved, from three to five months 
being the usual delay on high-grade machines. The second- 
hand market is slow, most of the orders being for new high- 
grade machines for munition making. Business in this sec- 
tion generally has suffered from the confusion caused by 
the closing orders of the Fuel Administrator. 


Extensive use of motor trucks to haul coal from Toledo, 
and perhaps directly from tne mine, is being planned by the 
Detroit Board of Commerce to prevent a coal shortage in 
Detroit next year. Motor trucks will probably be used also 
to relieve the railroads of all short-haul freight. 


The Lavigne Mfg. Co., Detroit, has changed its name to 
the Commonwealth Brass Corporation. P. D. Dwight is pres- 
ident and N. A. Henwood vice-president and general manager. 

The Detroit Ship Building Co., Detroit, will erect an eight- 
story brick and frame factory building at the foot of Orleans 
Street, Detroit. 

The Detroit Carrier & Mfg. Co., 
porated for $1,000,000. 

The Flottrop Mfg. Co., Chicago and Grand Rapids, has 
been incorporated for $50,000 and is increasing the number 
its employees from 50 to 500. 

The Precision Casting Co., 

Mich., has been incorporated for $300,000 

The United Smelting & Aluminum Co., Detroit, Mich., 
has removed its offices from 133 Dime Bank Building 
to 74-78 Fort Street, East, where it has also opened a ware- 
house with a complete stock of aluminum ingots, alloys, 
sheets, circles, plates, Babbitt metal, solders, and non- 
ferrous pig metals for its trade in the Middle West. E. S. 
Christiansen is Detroit manager 

The 
Co. by 


Detroit, has been incor- 


Syracuse, N. Y., and Pontiac, 


also 


recent reorganization of the Michigan 
which the new Delaware 
old company of the same name, 
in capital stock to take 


improvements in equipment and 


Drop Forge 
replaced the 
short time 
care of contem- 
The re- 


corporation 
was followed a 
go by an increase 


plated property 


organization brought into the company several well-known 
manufacturers and business men of Detroit and Michigan. 
B. F. Esgar, president and general manager, has been in 


past three and @ne-half 


ictive charge of the company for the 
! Wire 


Hugh O'Conner f the Michigan 
Detroit, is vice-president, and Paul A. Leidy is secretary and 
treasurer. Other directors include H. M. Jewett of the 
Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co.; J. B. Breymann, capitalist of 
Toledo; J. H. French of the Michigan Stamping Co., Detroit; 
R. T. Herdegen of the Dominion Forge & Stamping Co., 
Walkerville, Ont.; J. W. Kay and J. V. Roemer of Kay & Co.; 


years Cloth Co., 


J. G. Hamblen, Jr., and John O'Conner, attorneys, Detroit; 
oO. W. Mott of Mott Wheel Works, Jackson, Mich and 
William Sparks of the Sparks-Withington Co., Jackson 

The Potato Implement Co., Traverse City, Mich., con- 


templates the doubling of its plant capacity, provided it gets 
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suitable side-track facilities, otherwise it will be obliged to 
change its location J. L. Novak is secretary. 

The Perlman Rim Corporation, Jackson, Mich., one of 
whose plants was destroyed Jan. 7 with a loss of $100,000, is 
taking care of its production by running double shifts in its 
other two plants. The loss to the building was $60,000, to the 
machinery $30,000, to stock $10,000. Officers of the compan) 
are Clarence M. Day, president; Charles M. McFarland, vice 
president; and L. F. Bomhoff, secretary and treasurer 


Cleveland 


LEVELAND, Jat 238 
The demand for small lots of machine tools continues 

fairly active, but no round lot orders or inquiries have de- 

veloped for several weeks, due doubtless to the fact that no 


large Government orders have been placed in this vicinity for 


some time New orders coming in are almost entirely for 
Government work One new inquiry is for about 75 turret 
lathes from the H. Mueller Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill Early de 
liver is wanted on these for Government work 


Power plant equipment is very scarce for early delivery 
and in order to secure a power plant for its new ordnance 
works the Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, Ohio, is looking 
for a municipal or other plant of 2000 or 3000 hp. capacity 


that it can buy and move to Alliance 


The Port Arthur Shipbuilding Co., Rockefeller Building 
Cleveland, through its purchasing department is inquiring 
for a plate planer with a 30-ft. bed and a capacity for 1% in 


plates 


The Breman & McBride Co., 6715 Carnegie Avenue, Cleve- 


land, has awarded a contract for a one-story addition, 58 x 
90 ft., to its machine shop 


The Sterling Spring Co., 2148 Scranton Avenue, Cleveland 
will shortly rebuild its plant, recently damaged by fire. 

The Welding Equipment & Supply Co., Cleveland, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by R. J 
Bishop, W. H. Martin and others 

The Buckeye Brass & Foundry Co., Cleveland, will erect 
a machine shop and foundry, 60 x 100 ft Allen Sogg, archi 
tect, American Trust Building, will soon take bids. 

The Bridgewater Machine Co., Akron, Ohio, has placed a 
contract with the Carmichael Construction Co., Akron, for a 
foundry addition. 

The plant of the Ohio Wire Goods Mfg. Co., Akron, Ohio 
was destroyed by fire Jan. 15. 


The Canton Chaplet Mfg. Co., Canton, has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $10,000 by A. R. Turnbull 
and others, and will manufacture gasoline and oil gages fo 
automobiles, foundry chaplets and various specialties. This 
company has been in business for a few months as a part- 
nership and has now absorbed the Imperial Fluid Gage Co. 
A. R. Turnbull is president, H. E. Case, vice-president, and 
G. F. Shaeffer, secretary and treasurer. 

The Hercules Motor Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio, has taken an 
order from the Ford Motor Co., Detroit, for manufacturing 
65,000 motors for farm tractors. These are to be turned 
out at the rate of about 100 motors per day. It is stated 
that they will be shipped to Cork, Ireland, where the 
Ford Co. has an assembling plant and will be used in tractors 
built for the Allies. 


The plant of the Miller Pasteurizing Machine Co., Canton, 
Ohio, was practically destroyed by fire a few days ago, with 
a loss estimated at $200,000. 

The Humphrey Bronze & Aluminum Co., Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, has been formed by Charles Humphrey and others, and 
will establish a plant to manufacture brass and aluminum 
castings. 

The American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. has com- 
menced the manufacture of 150 millimeter shells in its Erie, 
Pa., plant, and it is stated will soon start work on an orde1 
for 3000 field pieces of light artillery The large extensions 
to its works are nearly completed. 

The Conneaut Metal Works Co., Conneaut, Ohio, is plan- 
ning an increase in its capital stock from $40,000 to $100,000, 
with a view of increasing the capacity of its plant 

The Alten Foundry & Machine Works, Lancaster, Ohio, 
will receive bids shortly for a two-story extension, 41 x 
104 ft. 


The machine shop, electrical department, tool room and 
other departments of the H. Koppers Co., Lorain, Ohio 
where it is erecting coke ovens for the National Tube Co., 
were destroyed a few days ago by fire 

The Minster Machine Co., Minster, Ohio, is having 
prepared for an addition to its plant 


The Alliance Controller Co., Alliance Ohio, has been or- 


ganized with a capital stock of $10,000 by S. D. Lane, J. D. 
Brown and others 
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The Hetherington Co., Piqua, Ohio, manufacturer otf 
emery wheel dressers, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $25,000. S. W. Hetherington is manager. 

The W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., Cleveland, manufacturer of 
foundry equipment, is revising its engineering department 
catalog files, and wishes to receive latest catalogs. R. H 
Moore is chief engineer. 


Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 28 


The Noble Motor Truck Corporation, Kendallville, Ind 
has been incorporated with $1,000,000 capital to manufacture 
motor vehicles. The directors are C. J. Munton, John Hauff, 
George D. McLeod, G. M. Patterson, H. L. Postle, A. M 
Jacobs and W. G. Roberts. State Senator C. J. Munton is 
president; G. M. Patterson, secretary, and H. W. Bradt 
miller, treasurer. 

John F. Boesinger, Indianapolis, has been appointed by 
the Federal Court receiver of the Indiana assets of the Shad 
burne Combined Motors Co., also known as the Shadburne 
Brothers Co., Chicago The Chicago receiver was the peti- 
tioner, alleging that the company has property and equip 
ment at Franklin, Ind., of the value of $130,000. 

The Reliance Mfg. Co., Michigan City, Ind., has increased 


capital stock from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000. 


The Union City Body Works, Union City, Ind., has been 
taken over by the Wright Aeroplane Co., Dayton, and will be 
ised to manufacture aeroplane parts 


The American Tin Plate Co.'s plant at Elwood, Ind., has 
resumed operations after a shutdown of two weeks because 
of a shortage of steel The plant employs about 1800 men 


The Emerson-Brantingham Co., Columbus, Ind., has re- 
ceived an order from the Marine Equipment Co., Detroit, for 
400 marine hoisting engines. The contract price is $280,000 

The Apex Co., Evansville, Ind., has been incorporated 
with $16,500 capital to manufacture hydro-carbon engine 
parts The directors are Harry W. Aschinger, Walter W 
Carson and Frank McKinney. 

Fire Jan. 23 destroyed the plant of the Stewart Carey 
Glass Co., Indianapolis, with loss estimated at $100,000 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 28. 


Several more manufacturing firms have obtained permis- 
mission to operate Monday on Government work, but very 
75 per cent of the usual 
force on this day. The matter of separating outside work 
from Government jobs has been systematized in most shops 
so that it does not give quite as much trouble as anticipated 
The coal supply is so limited that many plants are hard put 
to keep operating and frequently last week some of them had 
only a few hours’ supply ahead. At Hamilton, Ohio, the 
Hamilton Machine Tool Co. had orders from the Government 
to continue operating during the five days holiday, but this 
concern was not able to get sufficient coal to even heat its 
plant to a high enough temperature for its workmen. 


few shops are employing more than 


Nearly all plants have machine tools boxed and ready 
for shipment but are unable to forward them, although these 
machines are for Government work, either directly or indi- 
rectly. The portable electric tool makers have all the busi- 
ness they can handle; only two have been exempted from 
closing on Monday. Manufacturers as a rule are employing 
part of their help in cleaning up around their plants and 
making minor repairs, so that the day is not entirely lost 
The jobbing foundries are still having trouble getting coke 
and pig iron delivered, and two or three will probably remain 
closed the remainder of the week 

The Fulflo Pump Co., Cincinnati, whose plans for remov- 
ing its factory to Blanchester, Ohio, have recently been men- 
tioned, has established a _ sales office in the Mercantile 
Library Building that will be in charge of A. N. Martin, gen 
eral sales manager. The executive office of the company re 
mains at 123 Opera Place, but it will be removed to Blan 
chester as soon as the new plant there is completed. 


L. B. Patterson, president and treasurer, J. G. Hey, 
vice-president and general manager of the Cincinnati Pulley 
Machinery Co., have purchased, with William Davis and B. F 
Netz, New Castle, Ind., the Newcastle Foundry Company's 
plant, which will be operated under the name of the Davis 
Foundry Co Mr. Davis and Mr. Netz have been for many 
vears connected with the Newcastle foundry The officers 
President, J. G. Hey 
vice-president and general manager, William Davis; secre- 


of the new company are as folllows 


tary and treasurer, L. B. Patterson: assistant general mar 
ager, B. F. Netz 








—— 
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The Morris Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, is adding 
equipment to its plant that will enable it to greatly increase 
its present output of lathes Arthur G. Pletz is general 
manager. 








On Jan. 23 fire destroyed three out of five buildings of 
the Hess Spring & Axle Co. plant at Carthage, a Cincinnati 
suburb. The loss is estimated at $100,000. Rebuilding plans 


have not yet been announced. 


The Cincinnati Shaper Co., Cincinnati, is having plans 
prepared for a one-story brick addition, 85 x 90 ft., to its 
plant in Camp Washington. P. G. March is president 


The Charles Boldt Co., Cincinnati, has recently received 
a Government order for containers for shells that will r« 
quire 1000 tons of cardboard to make. No plant additions 
W be required to handle the work 


R. A. Jones & Co., Covington, Ky., makers of soap presses, 
have let contract for a plant addition, 60 x 90 ft., one story, 
of brick construction 


The Liberty Machine Tool Co., Hamilton, Ohio, recently 
organized, has let contract to the Frank Vaughn Building Co 
for the construction of a plant in Lindenwald estimated to 


ost 325,000 


The Montgomery Tool & Mfg. Co., Dayton, has been in 
orporated with $50,000 capital stock by Charles A. Thistle- 
waite, Henry J. Malloy and others Nothing is known as to 
ts manufacturing plans 


The American Chain Co., Columbus, whose plant was al- 
mo totally destroyed by fire two weeks ago, has decided to 
rebuild Four brick and stone buildings will be erected. The 
new plant will have nearly double the floor space of the 


The Central South 


LOUISVILLE, Jan. 28 


Foundries and machine shops were little affected by the 
five-day suspension order, the majority operating on exe mpted 
lines, and implement factories resumed as soon as the re 
vised order was issued Most of these plants are working 
it capacity and are declining orders. A few days of mod- 
erate weather eased up local traffic and working conditions 
ind started oil well and coal mine development work again 
with renewed demand for supplies. 


The Rural Light & Power Co., Louisville, has been incor 
porated with capital stock of $6,000 by W. R. Katterjohn, 
R. M. and A. H. Thompson. It will build, install and pur 
chase light and power plants in small towns. 


The Roy C. Whayne Supply Co., Louisville, is in the mat 


Ket for single and double drum electric hoists either for 
three-phase, 60-cycle, alternating current, or for 220 to 256 


volt direct current; also for two and three-drum hoists 
1f-in. and larger. 


7x 


The Anglo-American Mill Co., Owensboro, Ky., manufac 
turer of flour mills, has increased its capital from $650,000 
to $1,000,000 and will increase the capacity of its plant L 
Freeman Little is president and A. S. Jonnson general man 
iger 

The Rolling Fork Oil & Gas Co., 1470 First Street, Louis 
ville, is asking for prices on drilling and pumping outfits, oil 
well casings, etc 

The Artisans Oil & Gas Co., Woolsack Building, New 
port, Ky., will open bids on March 1 on pumping machinery 
to operate three and a half miles of 3-in. oil pipe lines 

The Lenoir Car Works, Lenoir City, Tenn., will rebuild 
its blacksmith and machine shops recently destroyed by fire 


The John G. Duncan Co., Knoxville, Tenn., is asking for 
dealers’ prices on a used Defiance spoke lathe 


The Bridgeport Woodenware Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Ala 


has been incorporated with a capital of $10,000 G. W 
Doren, James R. Davidson and C. H. Duffy are the incor 
porators 

Fire Jan. 12 destroyed the blowing engine plant at the 
works of the Woodward Iron Co., Woodward, Ala., with loss 
of about $75,000 It will be rebuilt 


The Southern Machine Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., has beer 
organized with a capital of $200.000 to specialize in the pro 
duction of shrapnel shells It is planning for the erection of 
a plant with initial capacity of about 2000 shells per da 


Herbert M. Lofton and W. A. Sadd head the company 


St. Louis 


St. Lovis, Jar ‘ 
The Gregory Drainage District of Missouri, Gregory Land 
Mo., is having plans prepared by E. T. Perkins, Stat 

Ba Building, Quincey, Ill, for a $75,000 pumping stat 


\ hydroelectric plant of 3000 hp. is to be equipped ne 
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Mountain Home, Ark., by E. N. Sanderson, 60 Broadway 
New York, and others. 

The Corinth Handle Co., Corinth, Miss., has been organ 
ized by W. A. Stewart and others and will equip a plant for 
the manufacture of wooden handles 


The Canton Oil Mill, Canton, Miss., has been burned with 
t loss on machinery of $80,000 It will be rebuilt 

The Mississippi Industrial Institute and College, H. L 
Whitfield, president, Columbus, Miss., will equip a power plant 
to cost, with buildings, $175,000 

Blanchard, Okla., will equip an electric light and power 
plant 

Seminole, Okla., has appropriated $6,000 for the purchases 
f electric light plant equipment 

An appropriation of $20,000 has been made by Woodward 
Okla., for electric light and power plant equipment 

The W. T. Adams Machine Co., Corinth, Miss., will ré 


build its plant recently destroyed with a loss.of $200,000 


The Wagner Electric Co., St. Louis, will erect a building 
150 x 512 ft. for the manufacture of ammunition for the 
(;overnment 

The International Cotton Picker Corporation, J. W. Dins 
more, president, 11944 Broadway, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
in the market for about $25,000 worth of machinery to manu 
facture cotton pickers 

The Colonial Oil & Refining Co., Oklahoma City, Okla 
organized with a capital of $1,000,000 by Lester B. Gum 
Charles H. Taylor and Walter D. Caldwell, will equip an o 
refinery 

The Grant Sprague Lumber Co., Oklahoma City, Okla 3 
n the market for about $50,000 of equipment 

The International Shipbuilding Co., Pascagoula, Miss 
will install additional machinery to cost about $150,000 

The United States Government will equip water, electri 
light, power and sewage plants at the Naval Station, Bara 
taria Bay La 

The Benham Engineering Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., wil 
nstall booster pumping equipment at Guthrie, Okla G. ¢ 
Anderson is city clerk 

The Rex Stove Co., South Fort Smith, Ark., has been in 
orporated with a paid up capital of $100,000, and has taker 
over the foundry and other assets of the Fort Smith Stove 
Works and the Rex Mfg. Co., Muskogee, Okla It will bring 
ut a complete line of new patterns in conjunction with its 
present line W. J. Henry, formerly secretary-treasurer of 
the Rex Mfg. Co., will be president and general manager 


AUSTIN, TEX., Jan. 26 
The G. B. R. Smith Milling Co., Sherman, has awarded 
contract to the Southwestern Engineering Co., Springfield 





Mo., for a grain elevator of 300,000 
$100,000 


capacity to cost 


Citizens of Brownwood, under the direction of Peter 
Whaley, secretary of the local chamber of commerce, have 
formed a company to build a pipe line and install pumping 
plants 

The Texas Co., Houston which recently increased its 
apital stock from $55,500,000 to $69,375,000, will enlarge its 
oil refining and marketing facilities 


The Golden Rod Mills, which has been incorporated at 
Fort Worth with a capital stock of $80,000, will construct 
cotton-seed oil mills, gins and compresses J. R. Stitt, Fort 


Worth, is one of the promoters 


Dr. Nathan Boyd, Las Cruces, N. M., is at the head of a 
committee of the Rio Grande Water Users Association which 






s promoting the construction of hydroelectric plant 
part of the Elephant Butte reclamation project 

The American Reinforced Concrete Tie Mfg. Co., Eagle 
Pass, will construct a plant there for the manufacture of 
reinforced concrete railroad tie W. F. Faust president 


California 
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been organized to operate a plant at 1109 South Los Angeles 
Street. R. L. Dixon, 1166 East Forty-ninth Street, heads 
the company 


The Electric power plant, planing mill and boiler house 


of the Shasta Land & Timber Co., Redding, Cal., were re 


cently destroyed by fire, with a loss of $50,000 


Francis Cuttle, Riverside, Cal., has filed plans for a one- 
story planing mill and wood-working plant, 115 x 190 ft., at 
the Central Industrial tract, near Los Angeles, to cost about 
$8,000. 

The Main Street Iron Works, San Francisco, was estab- 
lished in 1869 and incorporated for $50,000 in 1905, not re- 
cently, as stated in THE IRON AGre of Jan. 10. At the pres- 
ent time it has under consideration the increasing of the 
capitalization to not less than $250,000 and possibly $500,000, 


due to the increased value of its plants A third plant was 
recently acquired, on which it plans to spend several hun- 
dred thousand dollars in improvements This plant will be 


immediately engaged in the manufacture of 40 marine boilers 
for the Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
also on considerable other work, both for Government and 
commercial interests. The buildings are of steel, 64 x 225 ft., 
to be equipped as a boiler shop; the machine shop, 84 x 225 
ft., is now being equipped. This plant will be capable of build- 
ing engines and boilers of any size The buildings are so laid 
out that they can be extended several hundred feet. It 
plans also to erect a foundry, 95 ft. wide by several hundred 
feet in length, and a two-story office building and drafting 


room. The company has been engaged in the building of 
marine engines, boilers and all auxiliary machinery for the 
last 49 years. A. de Bretteville is vice-president 


The Pacific Northwest 


SEATTLE, Jan. 23 
Construction work has been started on the shipbuilding 
plant of the Oceanic Shipbuilding Co. at Milwaukie, Ore., to 
cost $100,000. It will have capacity of 10 standard Govern- 
ment ships yearly. 
The Modern Lumber & Mill Co., Tacoma, has been incor- 


porated for $100,000, and plans the construction of a saw- 
mill there, 


The Mutual Novelty Mfg. Co., Tacoma, has been incorpo- 
rated for $100,000 by R. O. Parent and F. M. Perrin. Plans 
for a plant are about completed. 


The Elliott Bay Shipbuilding Co., Seattle, has completed 
plans for its four new ship sheds, 62 x 75 ft., to cost $25,000. 

H. P. Scheel and William McArthur, Tenino, Wash., plan 
the erection of a coal-briquetting and by-products plant, with 
initial capacity of 160 tons daily, at Marshfield, Ore 

The C. P. Adams Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Wash., will erect 
two spruce mills in the Quinault Lake district, at a cost of 
$25,000. It has a contract to cut 6,000,000 ft. of spruce for 
the Government. 


E. J. Adams, Eugene, Ore., is at the head of a syndicate 
that plans the construction of a shipbuilding plant at Florence, 
Ore. It will be equipped with four ways, and will have 
capacity of 10 ships of the Government Ferris type 

The Northport Mfg. Co., Northport, Wash., recently incor- 
porated for $40,000, has commenced work on its proposed 
plant for the manufacture of patented articles It is to be 
ready for operation within 90 days 

It is reported that the Norwegian vice-consul Belland at 
Seattle, with several other prominent Norwegians, plans the 
establishment of a shipbuilding yard and drydock in Seattle 
A company is to be incorporated for $1,500,000, 

The Seattle Mechanical & Electro Plating Co., Seattle, 
headed by A. W. Wells and J. D. Squires, plans the establish- 
ment of a small electroplating plant. 

The Astoria Marine Iron Works, Astoria, Ore., has com- 
pleted construction of its buildings, and machinery and 
equipment will be installed shortly. The company will special- 
ize in ship materials. It holds a number of Government con- 
tracts. 

The McLane Timber, Spar & Piling Co., Kelso, Wash., 
plans to increase the capacity of its sawmill plant to include 
the production of ship timbers and spars. 

The Universal Nut Lock Company, Portland, has pur- 
chased a building in that city to house its new plant. Three 
8-hour shifts are planned. 

The Hallidie Company, Spokane, has secured contract for 
furnishing deck machinery and equipment for three ship- 
building plants, amounting to $125,000 It will enlarge its 
plant and install some additional equipment. The contract 
provides for anchors, windlasses, cargo winches, steam cap- 
stans and other deck’ machinery 


The board of public works, Seattle, will receive bids until 
March 1 for the construction of an addition to the municipal 
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hydroelectric power station to cost $5,000,000 Cc. B. Bagley 
Is secretary 


Construction will start immediately on the $1,500,000 
steel shipbuilding plant to be erected in Vancouver, Wash., 
by the G M. Standifer Construction Co. The taxpayers 
have passed a $125,000 bond issue to buy a site for the com- 
pany The Vancouver plant will also manufacture its own 
ship boilers and machinery 

The Aircraft Spruce & Lumber Co., Seattle, has been or- 
ganized by lumbermen and bankers of the Grays Harbor 
country to cut 10,000,000 ft of spruce for aireraft con- 
struction. It plans to place a force of 5000 men in the woods 
Alex Polson, Hoquiam, is president. The company has given 
the Government a $200,000 bond to assure fulfillment of 
its contract It will construct a number of sawmills 

The Sidney Rubber Company, Vancouver, B. C., will erect 
a manufacturing plant near Vancouver, at an initial invest- 
ment of $125,000 


Canada 


TORONTO, Jan. 28. 


The Page Wire Fence Co. of Canada, Ltd., Walkerville, 
Ont., has been incorporated with a capital stock of $250,000 
by Arthur R. W. Plimsoll, Reigner Brodeur, Adolphe Chou- 
inard and others of Montreal to manufacture iron, steel, met- 
als, hot and cold ingots, billets, rods, bars, wire, cable, etc. 
It is making arrangements for the erection of a plant at 
Three Rivers, Que., to cost $150,000 


The Maple Leaf Harvest Tool Co., Tillsonburg, Ont., will 
build an addition to its plant to cost $35,000. 


The Huntley Mfg. Co., Tillsonburg, Ont., will build an 
addition to its plant to cost $40,000. 


The Turnbull Elevator Mfg. Co., 126 John Street, Toronto, 
will build an addition to its plant and install machinery at 
a cost of $40,000. 


The Canadian Metals & Equipment Co., Ltd., 195 Alex- 
ander Street, Vancouver, B. C., will build a smelter and 
warehouse. T. H. Tracy, 744 Bute Street, is architect. 

The Dominion Steel Products, Ltd., Morrell Street, Brant- 
ford, Ont., has awarded contracts covering the erection of an 
addition to cost $132,000 


The Giant Powder Co. of Canada, 602 Hastings Street 
West, Vancouver, B. C., has awarded the general contract 
to Wallace & McGougan, 1007 Burrard Street, Vancouver, 
for rebuilding its powder plant at Nanoose Bay, B. C., re- 
cently destroyed by fire 

The toolhouse, etc., owned by the Annapolis Shipping Co., 
Annapolis Royal, N. S., recently destroyed by fire with a loss 
of $35,000, will be rebuilt. 

The engineroom of the Alberta Pacific Elevator Co., Nan- 
ton, Alberta, has been destroyed by fire with a loss of 
$40,000, M. J. Armstrong is manager. 

The Engineering & Machine Works of Canada, Ltd., St. 
Catharines, Ont., has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $1,000,000 by Harry R. Fraser, Frederick S. Rugg, Charles 
de la B. Mignault and others all of Sherbrooke, Que., to take 
over the Jenckes Machine Co., Ltd., plant at St. Catharines, 
Ont., to manufacture machinery, structural work, boilers, 
steel pipe, etc 

Green's Economiser, Ltd., Toronto, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $50,000 by William Gilchrist, Hamil- 


ton J. Stuart, Trades Bank Building, Toronto, and others, 


to manufacture machinery, etc. 

The Comfort Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $40,000 by Jim W. McFadden, 
Charles B. ‘Nasmith, 2 Wellington Street East, and others, 
to manufacture bedsteads, etc. 

Metals Chemical, Ltd., Welland, Ont., has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $1,000,000 by Arthur W 
Holmested, 20 King Street East: James L. Ross, Lancing 
B. Campbell and others, all of Toronto 


Auto Accessories, Ltd., Winnipeg, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $40,000 by L. S. Baxter, H. Rennie, 
W. F. Yeo and others to manufacture automobile parts, ac- 
cessories, etc 

E. L. Cross, 553 Kelowna, B. C., is in the market for a 
12 or 15-hp. gasoline or oil engine. 

John Coughlan & Son, Vancouver, B. C., have purchased 
425 ft. in addition to their present frontage on False Creek, 
on which they will build an addition to their shipbuilding 
plant in order to handle contracts for four additional steel 
freighters 

Hollis & Sons, Ltd., Hollis Street, Halifax, N. S., will 
rebuild its foundry, which was destroyed by fire. New 
machinery will be purchased J. L. Kaye is secretary and 
treasurer 
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